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variety interests are represented 
this concluding issue the second volume 
the Forum. Our readers 
doubtless will welcome President James 
McConaughy’s factual discussion the 
American College President. author 
was President the Association Ameri- 
can Colleges 1937, and present 
President the New England Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Since 
1925 has been President Wesleyan 
University. Important names his aca- 
demic training are Yale, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, and Columbia. For seven years 
was President Knox College. His present 
article not only factual but delight- 
fully seasoned with bits humor. 

The Dilemma American Education 
sharply etched contrasts the nature and 
implications conflicts within educational 
thought the present hour. The author 
Professor Education and Director 
the William Stewart School the 
University Utah. 

There always room for fresh ap- 
proach religious education. Miss Sarah 
Cleghorn’s article, Spiritual Aspects 
Education, fusion several chapters 
her forthcoming book “Final Re- 
ligion.” Miss Cleghorn lives Vermont. 
Her poems have been widely published. 
Among her well known books 
Turnpike Lady,” “The Spinster,” “Fel- 
low-Captains” (with Dorothy Canfield 
and Protests” (Poems), 
and “Threescore” (an autobiography). 
Miss Cleghorn taught either Brookwood 
Manumit—two pacifist Labor schools 
founded William and Helen Fincke 
Katonah and Pawling, N.Y. 

Unique among our articles From the 
High Chair the Underworld, auto- 
biographical narrative John Kennard 
pen-name) whose articles have appeared 
many America’s popular magazines. 
The author has lectured various colleges 


and universities. The story tells only 
one numerous accounts that offers 
vivid indictments misdirected boy- 
hood. ‘Today the author widely known 
operatic circles, well the maga- 
zine field. 

Four Small Nations Europe Miss 
Geraldine Dilla the University Kan- 
sas City completes her present series na- 

Hitler and the German Soul Peter 
Karlsen authoritative analysis con- 
ditions Germany man who only re- 
cently arrived the United States. The 
article was written German and trans- 
lated for the Forum. The 
editor requested that this German subject 
give our readers the reaction 
Nazi citizen. 

James Rawley, student the Uni- 
versity Michigan, writes significantly 
about The Place American Literature 
the High School Curriculum. His 
analysis the functions literature will 
interest teachers this field. 

Professor Shouse Marshall Col- 
lege concludes this issue his study 
Santayana Democracy. Professor 
Williams Heidelberg College draws 
upon his book “Horace Mann—Educa- 
tional Statesman” and other materials 
gathered his research. The result 
informing article Less Well-Known 
Episodes the Life Horace Mann. 
Many readers will sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Schiirer Olaf Werner’s protest 
Musical Proposition, written the midst 
his duties Santa Barbara State Teach- 
ers College; and with Olga Sagal’s exposé 
injustice teachers The Teacher’s 
Heritage. Miss Sagal student Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

For those who are interested exact 
knowledge about German-Nazi research 
Professor Michael Demiashkevich 
George Peabody College for 

(Continued page 462) 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


James 


HERE ARE presidents for every- 
thing, from the nation down. But 

“Prexy” peculiarly the title 
college administrator. suggests 
emotion, often affection. 
Roosevelt the U.S.A.—it does not 
quite click—nor “Prexy” Sloan 
General Motors; but Prexy Smith 
Oshkosh College does, Actually, near- 
all college executives are “Presi- 
dents,” due largely the fact that the 
founders Harvard included many 
graduates Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and that college calls its 
head President—although Dean, 
Warden, and Principal are almost 
frequently used titles Cambridge 
and Oxford colleges. Other American 
colleges, they were established, fol- 
lowed the example Harvard. 
few have the title Chancellor (Buf- 
falo, Louisville, Nebraska, New York 
University, Vanderbilt) these institu- 
tions were founded during period 
when European influence was strong, 
and the customary title there was 
adopted. Union College has both 
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President and Chancellor; the latter 
honorary position, filled annually 
person holding public office, whose 
main duty speak Commence- 
ment. McGill the Chairman the 
Board Trustees Chancellor and 
the chief educational officer Princi- 
pal. Pennsylvania has Provost. Only 
one university ever tried with- 
out titular head; Virginia, under 
Jefferson’s democratic ideals, had 
leader chosen from and the faculty 
for determined period years, and 
then chose his successor the same 
way. This plan decentralized lead- 
ership did not seem work, and 
1889 Alderman was elected the first 
President. This Jeffersonian scheme 
has been use Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for centuries; the Vice Chancel- 
lor (the Chancellorship honorary) 
chosen rotation for two three 
year term from the heads the con- 
stituent colleges the university. 
Actually England and Europe have 
academic officials who correspond 
American college presidents. 

this day vigorous vocational 
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advice, the college presidency one 
job which has not been analyzed 
all. you want become president, 
there are courses take prepara- 
tion, professional vocational help 
you can secure. You might read few 
books, such those Thwing 
ern Reserve), but the real features 
this job you can learn only experi- 
ence. thirty years, have known 
only one undergraduate who ad- 
mitted would like become 
president; and changed his mind 
and entered business. Being professor 
speaker very much worth while. 
for the rest—it seems depend 
chance. 

Yesterday almost all college presi- 
dents were ministers. Colleges were 
more less under denominational 
control; was thought that ministeri- 
ally trained presidents would good 
influences upon immature youth. Edu- 
cational policies were decided largely 
the professors; few such presidents 
were really educators. Today only 
those colleges with strong church ties 
look the ministry when choosing 
president. New England, once 
the stronghold divines presidents, 
apart from the Catholic institutions 
the only presidencies now held 
ministers are Bates, Boston, Middle- 
bury, Trinity, and Wheaton. The new 
presidents Brown and Muhlenberg 
are the first non-clerics their his- 
tory; Wesleyan’s president the first 
without D.D. 

few years ago the makers presi- 
dents seemed particularly impressed 
with the training professorship 
education—Coffman (Minnesota), 
Foster (Reed), Jessup (Iowa), Mc- 
Conaughy (Wesleyan), Payne (Pea- 
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body). Fewer professors education 
have been chosen recent years al- 
though Englehart New Hampshire 
and Klapper, first President the 
new Queens University Brooklyn, 
were Deans Schools Education. 
Some institutions have had fine leader- 
ship from men trained business ex- 
ecutives: Hopkins (who 
business success had been Secretary 
the President and Director Athletics 
Dartmouth); Gates (who came 
Pennsylvania from Morgan partner- 
ship); King (experienced Amherst 
affairs through his long trusteeship) 
Cousens (President the Alumni As- 
sociation Tufts); Morgan (who 
rebuilt and large part personally 
refinanced Antioch). Marts (Buck- 
nell) doing fine piece educa- 
tional leadership while still continuing, 
part time, direct his advertising 
business New York. Benton has just 
become vice-president Chicago, after 
making million dollars business 
the sixteen years since graduated 
from Yale. California and Michigan 
have each elected presidents who 
showed their fitness the business 
managers their respective univer- 
sities. college degree not even 
necessity; the career Williams 
Missouri proved that. the first 
occasion when business trained man 
became president noted institu- 
tion, some academically minded per- 
sons were worried. After Hopkins’ in- 
augural Dartmouth such president 
wrote congratulate him the 
auspicious occasion.” The typist 
made slip and the letter read “most 
suspicious occasion” which, said Hop- 
kins, really was the writer! 
Men prominent public life have 
often seemed good presidential pros- 
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pects. Dwight Morrow was asked 
consider Yale; Newton Baker was 
urged come Johns Hopkins. 
Bailey went Vermont from the 
State Secretaryship. The new president 
Maryland was leader the state’s 
political life. Brown came New 
York University from the Federal 
Commissionership Education; Tig- 
ert, one his successors, now 
the University Florida. Wilbur 
went the President’s Cabinet from 
Leland Stanford and returned the 
presidency, Jardine (Wichita) had 
been Cabinet member and Minister 
Egypt. 

Eddy (Hobart) and Ham (Mount 
Holyoke) secured training for the vi- 
cissitudes the college presidency 
serving actively marines the 
World War. 

Today most presidencies are filled 
deans professors. From the dean- 
ship came Baxter, Williams (Master 
Harvard College); Gilmore, 
Hutchins, Chicago (Dean 
Yale’s Law School); Middlebush, 
Missouri; Seymour (Provost, which 
superdeanship), Yale; Sills, 
Bowdoin; Tolley, Allegheny (Dean 
Brothers College); Willard, 
nois. Conant, 
Harvard; Eddy, (from 
Dartmouth); Fox, Union (from 
Columbia). Angell went Yale and 
Day Cornell from the leadership 
educational Foundation; both had 
been professors earlier. Unusual pro- 
fessorial training was: astronomy, 
Campbell law, Gilmore 
and Harris (Tulane); medi- 
cine, Farrand (Cornell) and Wilbur 
Examples out the 
ordinary training for presidency are: 
aeronautics, Adams (Norwich); ath- 
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letic director, Davies (Colorado Col- 
lege); city manager, Dykstra 
consin); editor, Britt (Knox), Bryan 
(William and Mary), and Holt (Rol- 
lins); lawyer, Dennis (Earlham); 
publisher, Brewer (Olivet); radio, 
Tyson (Muhlenberg). 

Presidents not change from one. 
presidency another much form- 
erly. Chase holds the record now: 
from North Carolina 
New York. Here are some “two- 
timers”: Brown (Chattanooga 
Drew), Chalmers (Rockford, girls, 
Kenyon, very “he-man” college), 
Elliott (Montana Purdue), Far- 
rand (Colorado Cornell), Ganfield 
(Centre Carroll), Hetzel (New 
Hampshire Penn State), Lewis 
(George Washington Lafayette), 
Marvin (Arizona George Wash- 
ington), McConaughy (Knox 
Wesleyan), McVey (North Dakota 
Kentucky), Mendenhall (Friends 
Whittier), Wriston (Lawrence 
Brown). There decided tendency 
today pick president who the 
ground; this was done California, 
Harvard, Illinois, Iowa, Lawrence, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Princeton, 
Syracuse, Tulane, Virginia, and Yale. 
Some colleges nearly always choose 
alumni; Angell Yale’s only excep- 
tion; Harvard has not gone outside 
her own product for two centuries. 
Many recently appointed presidents 
have had English training: Seymour 
(Yale) Cambridge, Aydelotte 
(Swarthmore) and Valentine (Roch- 
ester) Oxford. former 
Rhodes scholars are presidents. The 
middle western institutions are turning 
eastern men much less than they 
used when hunting presidents. 

earlier years, Yale trained many 
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presidents be; now have B.A.’s 


from every college imaginable. re- 
cent study seventy new presidents 
disclosed that less than third had the 
Ph.D. degree (seventeen had aca- 
demic degree beyond the B.A.); only 
seventeen were members Phi Beta 
Kappa (and ten wore their keys only 
“honorary members”); thirty-one 
were “Who’s Who” when elected; 
seventeen were alumni the colleges 
which they were elected presi- 
dent; age they varied from twenty- 
nine sixty-six; forty-six was the 
average age, half being between farty 
and fifty when chosen. 
Presidencies filled soon are 
Hamilton, Northwestern, Syracuse, 
and probably Columbia and Duke. 


there general rule for the 
previous training president, there 
certainly none for the method 
which selected. Usually small 
committee trustees appointed 
make the choice; sometimes—and this 
would almost always wise—older 
faculty men are added the Com- 
mittee; not, the faculty may in- 
dividually consulted. When the deci- 
sion made, the Committee faces 
difficult problem getting the formal 
vote from the Board and making the 
announcement promptly. very 
hard keep Committee’s choice 
secret; the successful candidate 
another institution, must present 
his resignation. Newspaper publicity, 
including pictures and radio announce- 
ments, must prepared before the 
whole Board meets. The election 
Ham Mount Holyoke presented 
such difficulties—as well others! 
When the Board met was told 


the Committee’s selection and the ar- 
rangements which had been made for 
publicity, including radio announce- 
ment, Although many trustees had 
never met Professor Ham, and al- 
though some wished choose 
woman, the Committee had ask for 
election the same meeting 
which reported. The trustees 
Sewanee faced another kind 
culty this spring. They publicly an- 
nounced the election Guerry (Chat- 
tanooga) counting his acceptance, 
which they had not previously se- 
cured; declined, publicly. Months 
later accepted. The publicity will 
not make the trustees’ present task any 
easier. Some day, someone may devise 
better, less disturbing method 
electing and announcing new presi- 
dent; need it. 

Academic circles enjoy “behind the 
sceres” stories what caused certain 
choices. For example, Conant was first 
considered seriously the Harvard 
trustees when he, invitation, ap- 
peared before the Committee and, with 
clear analysis the type man 
needed Harvard, urged the candi- 
dacy one his closest friends, 
Yale the Committee investigated all 
other possibilities and comparing 
them with their Provost agreed that 
Seymour was the man. one 
Princeton thought Dodds when 
Hibben resigned; during the months 
search Dodds had shown his capa- 

New Jersey; the Board, 
cluded men interested New Jersey 
reorganization, finally decided that 
was the wisest choice for Princeton. 

Certain men are often consulted 
when presidents are being sought, such 
Keppel the Carnegie Corporation 
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and Butler Columbia. Twenty years 
ago, when Rockefeller money was do- 
ing much for American colleges, 
one could almost always find some 
presidents and 
money and advice—waiting outside 
Butterick’s office the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

times difficulty for president 
his wife often suffers more than 
does. When our one-time supporters 
attack us, and critical letters arrive, 
and trustees and faculty thwart our 
plans, usually can bear with 
smile, but our wives are cut the 
quick. When Northwestern lost boy, 
probably initiation prank, the 
jury which investigated insisted 
calling the president’s wife the 
stand. Many wife, her quiet poise 
and serenity, has “saved” her husband 

Presidential salaries are usually not 
large. house and sometimes car, 
occasionally other prerequisites, are in- 
cluded. Probably not over half the 
presidents the country have any 
pension expectancy, recent study 
thirty-five denominational colleges, 
was found that presidents’ salaries 
ranged from $10,000 under $4,000; 
the median was $6,000. Individual 
salaries are seldom made public; 
generally supposed that Columbia pays 
$30,000 plus perquisites, with Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, the Col- 
lege the City New York, and 
New York University paying slightly 
less. Probably not over twenty presi- 
dents the country over get more than 
$15,000 plus free house rent. The 
Office Education the Department 
the Interior published some presi- 
dential salaries for 1934-35 (salary 
cuts some institutions have now been 
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restored); the median for state insti- 
tutions was $7,438; for privately con- 
trolled colleges, $4,478. 
tions aided the state, Pittsburgh was 
the highest, $31,500 (the highest 
faculty salary there was given 
$4,500), followed Brooklyn Col- 
lege $21,000, California $18,000, 
linois $17,500, Pennsylvania State 
$15,600, Michigan $15,400, Min- 
nesota $14,800, Virginia $12,750, 
Louisiana $12,000, and Iowa $10,000. 
The Dakotas were the bottom the 
scale—North Dakota $3,000 and 
South Dakota $3,660. Salaries were 
given for only few the non-state 
institutions (which usually supply less 
complete figures the Office Edu- 
cation than those which receive 
federal funds). Among 
est were Hamilton $15,000, Skidmore 
$14,000, Bowdoin $12,500, Middle- 
bury, Occidental, Rollins, and Tufts 
$12,000 each, Connecticut College for 
Women and Reserve 
$10,000 each, Claremont $8,500. 
the bottom were Adrian $1,500, 
Goshen $1,650, and St. Ambrose 
$1,700. 

When Texas appointed football 
coach $15,000 year, with ten- 
year contract, there were some citizens 
who felt regrettable that this was 
nearly twice the President’s salary. 
Accordingly, the Legislature agreed 
that the salary the new President, 
who now being sought, should 
$17,500; think they not, how- 
ever, propose offer him ten-year 
contract! 

The title the “youngest college 
president” one which seems com- 
mand public interest. Finley became 
President Knox, his Alma Mater, 
the age 29; this record probably 
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stands for well known institutions. 
Hutchins was elected Chicago 30. 
The oldest college president Black- 
well Randolph-Macon; now 
83; graduated 1874 from the 
college now heads and became 
professor two years later; has been 
president since 1902. Long presiden- 
cies were those Bryan (Indiana), 
years; Eliot (Harvard), years; 
Faunce (Brown), years; Gilman 
(Johns Hopkins), years; Hyde 
(Bowdoin), years; Pierce (Ken- 
yon), years; Snyder (Wofford), 
years; and Woolley (Mount Hol- 
yoke), years. Boatwright has been 
Richmond since 1895, Randolph 
Charleston since 1897; both are 
still office. Presidents still active 
after twenty-five more years 
their present position include Butler 
(Columbia), Clippinger (Otterbein), 
Cowling (Carleton), Denny (Ala- 
bama), Evans (Ripon), Few (Duke), 
Lovett (Rice), McMaster (Mount 
Union), Neilson (Smith). Among ac- 
tive presidents with terms over 
years, one notes Hopkins (Dart- 
mouth), MacCracken (Vassar), Rein- 
hardt (Mills), Sills (Bowdoin), Wil- 
bur (Leland Stanford). 

The age presidential retirement 
varies greatly. Angell left Yale last 
June, aged (the faculty rule for re- 
tirement there applies also presi- 
dents). Kirkland left Vanderbilt last 
year after years leadership, when 
was 78. Lowell (Harvard) retired 
77, probably staying longer than 
originally intended order 
complete the development the 
House plan; Hibben (Princeton) was 
when resigned. One topic 
general presidential gossip “When 
will Butler retire?” alone knows 
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the answer; the administrative ma- 
chinery Columbia such excel- 
lent working order that the University 
appears first-class shape, al- 
though the president and spends 
much time away from his office. But- 
ler said have protested vigorously 
private Hibben, when re- 
signed “because age” 70. Those 
“in the know” say that the Columbia 
president wishes add from twenty 
thirty million dollars the Uni- 
versity’s endowment before leaves; 
knows, say they, wills leaving 
Columbia this amount, and wishes still 
president when the donors die 
and the bequests come in; thus 
interesting race between the septua- 
genarian and the still living benefac- 
tors. 

Long presidencies are fairly fre- 
quent the East, but nationally they 
are decidedly the exception, not the 
rule. The average length presiden- 
tial service one campus just un- 
der four years. About fifty new presi- 
dents are elected annually; last fall 
there were sixty-three. Usually, ten 
per cent “fail,” least the judg- 
ment the trustees. few die 
harness; three presidents 
died service. The test presiden- 
tial effectiveness usually comes the 
third year. The first year two are 
“honeymoon period” when the new 
leadership welcomed; after that you 
are old story, your decisions may 
irritate, your clientele now know you 
are not the superman they hoped they 
had chosen. 

There are those who maintain that 
president good judge the 
time retire. His trustees, with whom 
has been associated for many years, 
tend largely his point view, 
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some perhaps his choosing, some 
doubtless older than he. They may 
less conscious than the students, fac- 
ulty, and alumni that new, younger 
leadership needed, When Thwing 
(Western Reserve) retired (six- 
teen years before died), ex- 
plained that not given any 
man bridge generations.” 
When the president discusses his pos- 
sible retirement with the trustees, they 
urge his continuance; perhaps they 
dread the difficult search for new 
leader. One aging president, sensing 
this, told his dean that ever felt 
the time for presidential retirement 
had come, “please come and tell 
so, frankly.” The time arrived, and 
the dean, with some hesitation, asked 
the president remembered the 
request. “Surely,” said the president, 
“and ever the future you feel 
should retire, want you say so. 
Personally, sure was never 
more fit, never doing work bet- 
ter.” 

When presidents retire, what shall 
they do? few live near the cam- 
pus; unless they are rare personalities, 
their mere presence may hamper their 
successors. Some travel, some move 
Washington. few are elected the 
board trustees—almost always 
unwise action, (When Warfield, ac- 
quiescing the wishes the La- 
fayette trustees, resigned, the 
surprise all continued his mem- 
bership the board for many 
Automobile driving seems dan- 
gerous activity for ex-presidents. Hib- 
ben was given car grateful alumni 
upon his retirement from Princeton; 
quite soon was involved ac- 
cident, fatal him and his wife. 
Lowell, 80, had two accidents 
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one day; his license was taken away. 
Some us, imagine, envy Miss 
Pendleton Wellesley, who retired 
June, 1936, after fine career 
wise she dreaded “doing 
nothing”; she died quietly and serene- 
after few days’ illness, month 
later. 

the stronger institutions pension 
provisions usually provide enough 
live simply, earlier days these 
pensions came from the Carnegie 
Foundation, without any contribution 
during service from the pensioner. Ex- 
presidents and emeritus professors 
showed such con- 
trary the expectancy insurance 
experts—that such plan had 
abandoned few years ago. Those who 
were the Carnegie list approved 
institutions twenty years ago have pen- 
sion expectancies $1,500 annually 
beginning 70; widow has half this 
amount. Usually, there are also an- 
nuity policies, generally written the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation (formed the Carnegie 
Corporation, which has financed all 
administration costs); the college and 
the individual contribute annually, 
usually five per cent, the purchase 
annuity. One college president 
(Eaton Beloit) had retired just be- 
fore Mr. Carnegie’s original pension 
plan was announced; with amusing but 
understandable Yankee thrift, asked 
re-elected, served short second 
period, and retired, this time en- 
joy for many years comfortable pen- 
sion. 

the president vigorous, and the 
pension small, very occasionally 
retired president may seek position 
some other field. Angell joined 
radio corporation salary probably 
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less than had received from 
Yale; told his friends that six step- 
children educate made another job 
necessity. Occasionally, president 
may retire professorship. Before 
the days pensions this was the nor- 
mal method caring for ex- 
president; oftentimes the teaching 
very aged man was most inferior; 
some cases, this classroom contact with 
wise old gentleman was inspiring. 
one time Carleton had its faculty 
five professors who had been presi- 
dents. 

Presidents differ their treatment 
students. Eliot said was too 
busy greet every Harvard boy 
passed the Yard, but countless men 
remember with deep gratitude his call 
when they were ill the Infirmary 
and his solicitude for their recovery. 
Everyone who saw Bryan preside 
Commencement Ohio University 
was impressed with the word in- 
dividualized personal greeting gave 
each graduate handed out the 
doin, Sills gives largely elected 
course literature; nearly every sen- 
ior for decades took Hyde’s course 
ethics, which under his teaching magic 
touched almost every problem the col- 
lege and its students faced. Baxter 
(Williams) announces that plans 
teach next semester. course, 
held weekly the “playroom” 
home, with complete informality pre- 
vailing, one the most pleasant 
parts job. 


The American college has many 
very able leaders today. tentative 
list the most outstanding might in- 
clude Aydelotte (Swarthmore), Coff- 
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man (Minnesota), Conant (Har- 
vard), Cowling (Carleton), Glass 
mouth), Hutchins (Chicago), Neil- 
son (Smith), Reinhardt (Mills), 
Scott (Northwestern), Wilkins 
(Oberlin). Among the recently re- 
tired: Angell (Yale), 
(Claremont), Farrand (Cornell), 
Jessup King (Oberlin), Kirk- 
land (Vanderbilt), Lowell (Har- 
vard), Thompson (Ohio), Woolley 
(Mount Holyoke). From somewhat 
earlier days: Alderman (Virginia), 
Angell (Michigan), Eliot (Harvard), 
Falconer (Toronto), Gilman (Johns 
Hopkins), Graham (North Carolina), 
Harper (Chicago), Hyde (Bow- 
doin), James (Illinois), Maclaurin 
(Massachusetts Institute Technolo- 
gy), Northup (Minnesota), Thwing 
(Western Reserve), Tucker (Dart- 
mouth), Van Hise (Wisconsin), Pat- 
ton (Princeton). 

Butler deserves special classifica- 
tion; has become almost legend- 
ary figure. Today His 
prominence national and interna- 
tional affairs comparable only that 
Eliot. Perhaps there are some who 
feel that his frequent pronouncements 
reflect the ideas and ideals older 
generation. His influence American 
educational affairs probably less than 
was two decades ago. Although But- 
ler seems have less concern with 
purely collegiate problems today, and 
fewer ties with other institutions than 
did fifty (in this differs from 
Eliot his later years), one 
our greatest educators and public men. 
His physical vigor amazing; 
recent visit New England campus 
address alumni and undergraduates, 
wore out the much younger presi- 
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dent with his desire inspect all parts 
the campus and speak any gather- 
ing. 

There would debate among 
presidents about the inclusion 
Woodrow Wilson’s name list 
college presidents,” just 
there vigorous, sometimes partisan, 
disagreement about his place among 
our national presidents, His ideas 
Princeton were far advance his 
times; the preceptorial plan which 
established has been the most impor- 
tant educational aspect the institu- 
tion ever since. But failed Prince- 
ton as, some extent, failed 
Washington—and for the same rea- 
son: his inability get along with 
others. Responsibility seemed make 
him arrogant, unbending; his quar- 
rel with Dean West over the location 
the Graduate College sad page 
the history higher education 
America. refused consider 
alumni opposition his plan for 
abolishing the Clubs, still existent and 
probably little educational value 
Princeton. willingness make haste 
more slowly, winning—not driving 
—his constituency, would have made 
his career college president very 
different. Perhaps was genius, 
first grade mind; unfortunately such 
persons are usually intolerant ob- 
jections and hesitations lesser folk. 
Perhaps such person can ever 
successful leader college campus 
made average, often hesitant 
people—or democracy. 

Wilson and Eliot were national fig- 
ures; Butler today. Other presidents 
have occupied positions public im- 
portance. Brumbaugh (Juniata) was 
Governor Pennsylvania; Ex-Sena- 
tor Fess Ohio came from the presi- 
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dency Antioch; Sills (Bowdoin) 
ran for the Senate when Maine 
Democrat had chance; Hyde 
(Bowdoin) was offered interim ap- 
pointment the Senate. Plumley 
(Norwich) Vermont’s only Repre- 
sentative. Hutchins (Chicago) sup- 
posed have been offered various 
New Deal positions leadership. 
Schurman (Cornell) was Ambassador 
Germany. Gilmore served 
Vice Governor and Acting Gover- 
nor General the Philippines, Doug- 
las, formerly Director the Budget, 
has just become Principal McGill, 
which his grandfather was trustee. 
Hopkins (Dartmouth) powerful 
New Hampshire politics; prob- 
ably the State’s “first citizen.” 
Among the most picturesque 
presidents are Park (Wheaton) full 
Irish wit; Blackwell (Randolph- 
Macon), charming southern gentle- 
man “of the old school”; Holt (Rol- 
lins) who seems quite sure the 
solutions all collegiate problems; 
Valentine (Rochester) the “golden- 
haired boy” the profession with 
the income from endowment 
fifty millions—largely Eastman’s—to 
spend; Cutten 
haired, vigorous, sometimes dominat- 
ing; Sister Antonio (St. Catherine’s, 
Minnesota) who knows much 
any man about “running” college; 
Aydelotte (Swarthmore), steeped 
Oxford customs, outstanding exponent 
Honors work; Ogilby (Trinity) 
who smokes his pipe everywhere ex- 
cept when conducting service—in- 
cluding marriages his graduates— 
his superb new chapel, when play- 
ing the chimes its tower; Miss Glass 
(Sweet Briar) who has ability compa- 
rable with her Senator 
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brother and southern charm which 
makes her one the most popular 
the “brethren”; Robinson (College 
the City New York), etcher, sculp- 
tor, and musician, well able execu- 
tive; MacCracken (Vassar) who has 
the unique distinction having 
father and brother who were college 
executives, the former Chancellor 
New York University and the latter 
President Lafayette. 

Hutchins (Chicago) probably the 
most colorful all. Intellectually 
and speaker ranks the top. 
disturbed many his faculty 
opposing life tenure for professors, 
but made before the legis- 
lature the most effective defense 
academic freedom decade. has 
appointed professors whom the faculty 
refused welcome. His revision 
the Chicago curriculum was modern 
the extreme; now advocating 
return the “trivium” the Mid- 
dle Ages. There are stories afloat 
vigorous opposition him the part 
half his faculty. leaves Chi- 
cago, the academic world will lose one 
its most stimulating personalities. 

Few (Duke) deceives one first 
meeting. seems old and very cas- 
ual his executive procedure. one 
investigates further, clear evidences 
unusual power appear. has 
taken small denominational institu- 
tion and won for greater gifts than 
any college has had decades, has 
wisely negotiated with the trustees 
the Duke estate (separate from the 
University’s trustees) that they are 
completely sympathy with his 
plans. has built twenty million 
dollar plant superb beauty and de- 
veloped graduate schools—particular- 
medicine—in the first rank na- 
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tionally. With all this growth 
Duke, Few has retained the loyalty 
and affection the other southern 
college presidents; since Kirkland’s 
resignation, the leading presi- 
dent that section the country. 

Many able men have failed col- 
lege presidents. Pease (Amherst) and 
Nichols (Dartmouth) both found 
teaching more congenial. Day (Un- 
ion) failed because ill health, re- 
sulting from World War wounds. 
Frank (Wisconsin) 
learned what the job was. Little 
(Michigan) defied the opinion 
large section the state. Britt 
(Knox) lost the support his Board 
because mounting financial prob- 
lems. Neither Sykes nor Marshall 
(Connecticut) could win the loyalty 
the unusual provision will, where- 
the income from the college’s en- 
dowment remains under the control 
the will’s executors, has wrecked more 
than one hopeful president. (The 
somewhat similarly controlled Ster- 
ling bequest Yale has not presented 
such difficulties. 

Men are sometimes appointed presi- 
dents “tide over” between admini- 
strations. Olds (Amherst) did this, af- 
ter the Meiklejohn difficulties, with 
rare charm, Barbour (Brown), sixty- 
two when elected, did not, because 
the depression, bring the gifts ex- 
pected, but did carry the college 
from Faunce’s long administration un- 
til the break with the Baptist tradition, 
when Wriston was chosen. 

Some states (Georgia, Montana, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon) have recently established super- 
presidency over all the state-supported 
higher institutions. This impos- 


sible position. Graham, North Caro- 
lina, would undoubtedly become 
great president; however, re- 
sponsible also for the welfare the 
other state colleges and man can 
effectively all this. decides 
concentrate engineering the State 
College Raleigh, the University 
Chapel Hill growls because some its 
faculty and students must move. 
removes unsatisfactory coach 
Raleigh, tongues will wag when the 
University football team defeats State. 
Like many educational reforms, what 
“looked fine” paper proves impos- 
sible practise. 

Are there many able college ex- 
ecutives today past decades? 


Because the American college president must much diplo- 
mat, not surprising that usually person years. young 
man may administrator, and more likely than 
not produce rich crop ideas for the improvement the 
world well his university, but not likely, the whole, 
have established deep roots confidence the widely different 
and often widely scattered sources from which must derive his 
moral and financial strength. have often started our presidents 
fairly young, but their success, came, has usually belonged 
riper ERSKINE. 
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Probably not. Teaching now attracts 
many men who previously would have 
chosen administrative work. The presi- 
dency more complicated, and less 
revered, than was. the State Uni- 
versity field have many able lead- 
ers today, but they are not, fear, the 
equals those yesterday. was not 
long ago that these men, all nationally 
known, were active: Alderman (Vir- 
ginia), Bryan (Indiana), Burton 
(Michigan), Farrand (Colorado), 
Graham (North Carolina), James 
(Illinois), Jessup Suzzalo 
(Washington), Thompson (Ohio), 
Van Hise Vincent 
nesota), and Wheeler (California). 
Truly, there were giants those days. 
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THE DILEMMA AMERICAN EDUCATION 


MERICAN education dilem- 
ma. least three distinct 
schools thought can recog- 
nized. the extreme right old- 
fashioned idealism, embedded the 
classical tradition and carried forward 
largely inertia. the extreme left 
newfangled pragmatism its many 
manifestations, all 
The third distinct group, the 
realists, challenge both the traditional- 
ists and the activists. Floating hither 
and yon the sea controversy are 
the vast majority American school 
teachers, open attack from all sides. 
Idealism and the Traditional Réle 
the the expression com- 
monly used educational literature, 
objective idealist person who be- 
lieves closed system, the change- 
less order things outside the sphere 
his influence. ordinarily theis- 
tic, monistic, and rationalistic. God 
the ruler the universe; truth 
absolute; thinking and intuition are 
the ways arriving truth. 
Idealism thrives rigidly fixed 
system traditions, customs, and in- 
stitutions. very natural belief 
for homogeneous people. Members 
one race, one sect, one nationality 
have little difficulty accepting the 
familiar pictures. early history the 
American colonies were fairly homo- 
geneous, During this period the form 
government was evolved, reflecting 
the idealism that date. With the in- 
flux immigrants many bloods, 
sects, and nationalities, the American 


ideology received its first challenge. 

There are many schools idealism. 
Many, with Hegel, accept the institu- 
tions with which they are familiar 
divine manifestations—home, church, 
and state. The American idealists com- 
monly hold that historic traditions are 
preferable values derived from 
pragmatic philosophy modern sci- 
ence. 

Ordinarily, the idealist will per- 
petuate the traditional rdle the 
school. wishes make the pupils 
efficient terms existing institu- 
tions. Education, believes, consists 
pupil adaptation the spiritual, so- 
cial, and physical environments, Con- 
tent, subject-matter, becomes all im- 
portant, and the personality the 
learner subordinated. This type 
education takes place school more 
less isolated from the community 
which located. Schooling, 1.€., 
learning from books, preparation 
for later life. Moreover, the methods 
instruction are authoritative, and the 
school organization tends ex- 
tremely formal. 

The Pragmatist and the Experience- 
Centered School, The pragmatist es- 
pecially antagonistic the traditional 
school. His lectures usually start with 
tirade its evils. addition, ideal- 
ism blamed for the superstitions, 
the obsessions, and the weaknesses 
apparent American life. following 
quotation from Childs illustrates this 


“The second mentality America has 
its characteristic forms expression. 
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exhibited sky-scrapers that omit the thir- 
teenth floor; the thousands who rush 
grave Malden find magic cure for 
their diseases; the sects that oppose the 
distribution birth-control literature be- 
cause they believe all use contraceptives 
fundamentalists whose belief infallible 
book prompts them pass laws prohibiting 
the teaching scientific theories about the 
origin man; modernists who attempt 
dispose complex social problems 
telling what earlier religious leader 
would were now here; all those 
who cling rigid moral codes regardless 
consequences; the ‘Red’ hysteria; 
censorship laws all kinds; the tenacious 
manner which humanist leaders cling 
the belief golden age the past and 
would have return order find 
there the norms and values for present ex- 
perience; those who would follow im- 
mediate impulse and passing desire rather 
than guided consequences critically 
evaluated; short, this mentality found 
all those who for one reason an- 
other, one realm another, not be- 
lieve the use the experimental method 

the method observation, experi- 
ment, framing, and following working 
hypotheses.” (Childs, Education and the 
Philosophy Experimentalism, The Cen- 


tury Co., 


The American pragmatist the 
child the frontier, the machine age, 
skeptic all creeds and dogmas. 
humanistic, pluralistic, and experi- 
mental his approach. holds 
the view that the only thing man can 
truly know his own experience, that 
there are many truths there are 
experiences, and that the only final test 
the fruits experience. essence, 
the pragmatist says, “Man the meas- 
ure all things.” 

From the pragmatic standpoint 
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education viewed growth indi- 
vidual capacities deal with present 
situations. The pragmatist believes 
that the educational process has end 
beyond itself. not enough pre- 
pare child for static adult life, one 
must transform the plasticity child- 
hood into the flexibility adulthood. 
The educational process continuous; 
must not stop. Dynamic society de- 
mands individual who self- 
directive; not one who stands awe 
the printed page and the task- 
master, nor the daily newspaper and 
the dictator. demands person who 
learns from the use “things” and 
whom imitation selective, judi- 
process. 

The pragmatist the proponent 
the activity school. Although John 
Dewey generally recognized the 
leader the activity movement, his 
contribution has been mainly one 
synthesis. From Rousseau 
naturalism; from Herbart, interest 
and the concept correlation; and 
from Froebel, self-activity and infor- 
mality. this list underlying prin- 
ciples, Dewey added the pragmatic at- 
titude. The New Faith (See 
Rugg and Shumaker, The Child- 
Centered School) include Freedom, 
Child Initiative, Self-Activity, Child 
Interests, Self-Expression, and Per- 
sonality Adjustment. 

Hall-Quest has ably pointed out 
that, the pragmatist often 
presents sorry picture: 


however, are told self- 
styled liberals education that textbooks 
must abandoned, that the past has 
present-day value, that subjects are devi- 
talizing, that children should not con- 
trolled firm but kindly discipline, that 
the curriculum must consist only what 
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the pupil wants do, that change the 
only expression life and that, therefore, 
the school should prepare the child for only 
changing social order, the liberal becomes 
doctrinaire and his liberalism hardens into 
new authoritarianism intolerant any 
that seeks displace. becomes 
champion, apostle new faith, 
apologete new dogma, promoter 
new principles. This new doctrine may 
true. Its truth value not the issue, but the 
observation that any faith doctrine im- 
plies system belief, metaphysics, and 
possibly coercive enforcement. American 
education today, insofar dominated 
the teachings named above, not liberal 
but illiberal. are grips with new 
orthodoxy, new indoctrination. The critics 
the old have become the high priests 
the new. Their liberalism has evolved new 
Critique the Critics,” The University 
Washington College Education Record 
4:18-24, November, 1937.) 


The Realist Views Education. The 
realist likewise, looks askance “pro- 


gressive education.” recent article, 
Breed states: 


“In passing, one may merely assert the 
fundamental hypothesis that ultimate analy- 
sis experience will reveal both things and 
relations, both content and activity, and 
so, then theory education will com- 
plete unless recognizes the importance not 
only active process and perceptual ex- 
perience, but also conceptual experience, 
and conceptual experience both end 
instruction and guide later applica- 
tion life. Today conservatives shy 
the activity program meant the de- 
nial everything sacrosanct the tradition 
the schools, while the ‘progressives’ shy 
the school subject were horrible 
evil avoided possible, and, not 
avoided, then grudgingly recog- 
nized obscure phrases such ‘life and 
education values,’ ‘cultural demands,’ ‘sys- 
tems value,’ and other non-committal 
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expressions.” (Breed, “Fundamental 
sumptions Educational Measurement,” 


Phi Delta Kappan, 22:117-120, Decem- 
ber, 1937.) 


Realism rests upon the basic as- 
sumptions all natural sciences, but 
does not accord with the pragmatic im- 
plications, Naturally, the emphasis 
upon quantitative measurements 
controlled experiments. Breed says: 


“Modern educational measurement 
thorn the side the experimentalists be- 
cause the product different philoso- 
phy. rests realistic foundation. Its 
basic assumptions are consistent with those 
natural science and common sense, 
but contradict certain assumptions prag- 
Its procedure more consistent 
with the assumption the existence in- 
dependent reals, the assumption that things 
can without being known. accepts the 
general experience approach 
just pragmatism does, but holds that 
knowledge consists, first, the prehension 
pre-existent entities, and, second, the 
discovery their relationships. proceeds 
the assumption that intellectual analysis 
and successful adjustment thereto; that, in- 
deed, this the most essential outcome 
intellectual procedure and the intellectual 


life.” 


The realists would retain the sub- 
ject-centered school taught compe- 
tent authorities. Judd regards the 
school subjects the institutions so- 
ciety which the child must adjust, 
much must adjust law, order, 
and obedience external authority. 
Snedden and others are little im- 
pressed the integrated situation, 
holding that all civilized societies 
conditions and methods work and 
play are specialized. 

This argument far cry from 
subject-matter defined Dewey. 
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Subject-matter, his view, what 
one needs know order what 
one interested doing. For pur- 
poseful situation develop effective- 
ly, ideas and knowledge relevant 
facts are necessary. These facts may 
observed, recalled, read about, talked 
about, acquired any way. Such 
ideas and facts functioning the de- 
velopment situation having pur- 
pose are subject-matter. 

Some Contrasts and Comparisons. 
some respects the idealist and the 
realist oppose the activity school. 
other respects the realist and the prag- 
matist join criticism the tradi- 
tional school. still another respect, 
the pragmatist and the idealist criticize 
the scientific movement education. 

The following quotation from 
Horne, idealist, makes interest- 
ing comparison with the first quotation 
from Breed, the realist: 


“Instead making value man-centered, 
might well made reality-centered. 
this case the intelligent liking man does 
not create value much discover pre- 
existent value. man’s education would 
process realizing values already in- 
herent the universe reality. Man does 
not create logical truth, emotional beauty, 
and ethical worth; discovers them, and 
re-creates them individual thought, feel- 
ings, and conduct. Man not only makes 
value, discovers and uses it. This view 
enriches not only human experience, but 
the universe itself.” (Horne, The Demo- 
cratic Philosophy Education, Macmillan 


325.) 


The idealist flares the thought 
objectiveless activity; activity 
leading further activity. Bogoslov- 
sky lets his hero tell the story the 
college beau with his partner, high 
school girl, who having exhausted all 
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conversational possibilities the mov- 
ies, the radio, and recent games, de- 
cided turn literary: 

“Do you like Kipling?” started, 
somewhat abruptly. 

“Kipling? don’t know, never 
kipled,” came the damsel’s answer. 
(Bogoslovsky, School, 
Macmillan Company, 83.) 

self-evident that both the real- 
ist and the pragmatist are opposed 
much the ideology characteristic 
the traditional school. Neither will ac- 
cept anything that cannot definitely 
established experience. Further- 
more, both desire more activity the 
part the learner than the case 
the traditional school. the realistic 
school activity means-to-an-end, 
and the activity school end 
and itself. 

The pragmatist and the idealist are 
much opposed the quantitative 
measurements the scientific school. 
contrast with the second quotation 
from Breed, McGaughy, activist, 
says: 


“Nicholas Murray Butler once said that 
administration was the art doing well 
many things that ought not done 
all. propose you that, some re- 
spects, the development elementary edu- 
cation during the past forty years has been 
tremendous and extensive development 
cation which should not have been widely 
and extensively developed all. Too much 
our diversification the curriculum has 
been the adding more kinds informa- 
tion mastered; the improvement 
the qualifications teachers has been for 
the purpose making them more skillful 
teaching school subjects. The great 
emphasis objective measurement has been 
upon the success which pupils have attained 
mastering these subjects. Homogeneous 
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grouping and objective standards for grade 
allocation can defended only desirable 
administrative devices the subject-matter- 
mastery school. The platoon school and the 
individual instruction the Winnetka and 
Dalton schools are devices serve these 
same ends.” (McGaughy, Evaluation 
the Elementary School, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 38.) 


Everyone aware the animosity 
with which the traditionalist faces new- 
type objective examinations, intelli- 
gence tests, and quantitative measure- 
ments personality and character 
traits. 

When student enrolls course 
the Philosophy Education, 
seldom gets insight into the dilem- 
herein described. The philosophy 
education quite likely mere- 

From one viewpoint, the popular- 
ity pragmatism, both education 
and government, 
Even the proponents should re- 
minded that pragmatic instrumental- 
ism “branched off the main trunk 
philosophy near the beginning the 
present century and has been since 
mistaken many for the central stem. 
The classical philosophical tradition, 
tradition that received its first great 
expression Grecian days, continues 
nevertheless with great vigor the 
philosophy Whitehead and Russell, 
Alexander and Santayana, Perry and 
Lovejoy, and many others marked 
distinction the present time. All 
these philosophers have 
evaluated Deweyism 
fundamental weaknesses.” 

Similarly, the idealist would like 
show the realist which points 
ceases philosophical, and the 
pragmatist would like the realist 
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recognize wherein disagrees with 
so-called scientific deductions. 

reorganization the beginning 
courses the philosophy education 
include pros and cons the three 
schools and description the un- 
orthodox schools the neighborhood 
would make for increased enlighten- 
ment. Obviously, such course must 
taught person who has studied 
pure philosophy well the educa- 
tional implications the schools 
philosophy. Furthermore, textbooks 
must rewritten with the compara- 
tive treatment mind, and conflicting 
articles periodicals and books must 
cited. 

Woelfel classifies seventeen Ameri- 
can educational leaders into three 


groups: 

Realists Pragmatists 
Horne Judd Dewey 
Morrison Snedden Counts 
Bagley Thorndike 
Cubberley Rugg 
Briggs Charters Bode 
Finney Bobbitt 


(Woelfel, Molders the American Mind, 
Columbia University Press.) 


The Dilemma the Elementary 
School Level. The dilemma Ameri- 
can education most noticeable the 
elementary school level. Almost every 
school unique some respect. 

the opinion Hopkins: 


someone the year 2000 writes 
the history American education for the 
twentieth century, the decade between the 
close the World War and the financial 
and economic collapse which heralded the 
great depression will stand out peculiar 
importance. was these years that the 
great battle educational ideas took place. 
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The death struggle between two opposing 
types curriculum practice was fought and 
decided. the one side was the large 
group educators who championed the 
subject curriculum; the other was the 
group educators who advocated the 
dered 1929. The social and economic 
events immediately following the depres- 
sion caused educators stop, look, listen, 
think, and evaluate the practices the 
preceding decade. result, from the 
kindergarten through the liberal arts col- 
the subject curriculum with its basic 
educational ideas began decline, and the 
curriculum with its fundamental 
principles began increase. The rapid ac- 
celeration which began 1931 has this 
year, 1937, almost reached tidal wave.” 
(Hopkins, al., Mean- 
ing and Application, Appleton-Century 


Company, 197.) 
Elsewhere the same volume, 
admits: 


“Careful search reveals school 
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school system which operates entirely the 
experience curriculum. This due the 
fact there are imposed upon teachers and 
pupils limitations which prevent the kind 
curriculum which has been described. 
These limitations may grouped under 
various headings, such as: (1) planned- 
in-advance scope and sequence; (2) in- 
sistence upon the teaching certain sub- 
jects subject matter regardless their 
relationship purposeful pupil 
(3) insistence upon specific outcomes 
result the experiencing, thereby limiting 
pupil and teacher direction and evaluation; 
(4) restricting experiences only those 
which can developed with materials 
manipulated school buildings and class- 
rooms; and (5) administration infringe- 
ments formulated prior the acceptance 
the philosophy the experience curriculum. 

“Though schools and school system 
have been found operate entirely the 
experience curriculum, there are un- 
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limited number schools scattered all over 
America all types communities operat- 
ing effectively part the time with ex- 
perience curriculum and part with one 
the other types. 259.) 


There doubt that the tradi- 
tional school with slight modifications 
holds sway over the length and 
breadth the nation. The traditional 
school proceeds the mechanic theo- 
learning, considering subjects 
more less sequential 
order, according more less rigid 
time schedule, relying mainly 
printed courses study and subject- 
matter tests. Subjects are regarded 
externals which the child must ad- 
just, the mastery skills the teach- 
er’s primary goal, interest the re- 
ward accomplishment, and regi- 
mentation and conformity are favored. 
The course study largely deter- 
mined the expert without reference 
the teacher the specific learner. 
The administrator the final author- 
ity, and supervisors, principals, and 
teachers fall into line. 

The “progressive schools” are few 
and far between. fact, one familiar 
with the pragmatic philosophy won- 
ders how some the schools listed can 
consistently have membership the 
Progressive Education Association, es- 
pecially the exponents individual- 
ized instruction departmentalized 
subject-matter. 
pragmatic school presents 
situations involving all the freedom 
from restriction and restraint that the 
learners can safely manage. Inasmuch 
growth involves social interaction, 
the program example codpera- 
tive living, where respect for person- 
ality not violated. Subject-matter 
simply ways behaving which one 
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learns meeting situations. Conse- 
quently, the selection subject-matter 
depends upon the exigencies the 
situation; the child has share 
curriculum construction. Skills are 
presumably best learned they are 
met situations, although this the 
vital point which theory and practice 
usually run opposite directions. 
Democratic administration and super- 
vision gives the teachers greater free- 
dom planning and executing. Time 
schedules are abolished and experi- 
ences are evaluated terms the re- 
sultant behavior. 

The findings the realistic move- 
ment are more readily introduced into 
the traditional school. The major con- 
tributions are terms reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Furthermore, 
the realist not especially interested 
the promulgation any particular 
type elementary school organiza- 
tion, except those elements consistent 
with scientific findings more less 
isolated segments experience. 

The school lost its moorings, but 
endeavoring absorb the best all 
three lines thought, commonly 
called “the transitional school.” Dual- 
ism the keynote. Activities are intro- 
duced the extent that they facilitate 
least not interfere with subject 
mastery. permitted ex- 
cept the basic tool subjects, and the 
departmentalized time schedule may 
give way the correlation several 
subjects. Moreover, interest some- 
thing capitalized upon the im- 
“Unit activities” the pet device 
this type school. The end justifies 
the means; subject-matter may 
something “set-out-in-advance-to-be- 
learned” “ways behaving”: 
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something selected pupils ina 
problem situation, Skills are not neg- 
lected, the suggestive course study 
carefully followed, and authorita- 
tive methods hold sway most the 
time. Although some account taken 
the less easily measured traits, 
the final analysis evaluation based 
upon tests subject-matter. 

The Dilemma the Secondary 
School Level. Greater complacency 
exists the secondary level. fact, 
great change traditional practices 
can expected for several decades. 
any rate, the reorganization move- 
ment started 1888 President 
Charles Eliot remains incomplete. 
Statistics reveal that approximately 
three-fourths the secondary schools 
America are the same traditional 
four-year, subject-centered variety. 
Fortunately, the reorganized schools 
—the junior high schools, the senior 
high schools, and the junior colleges— 
are large schools. 

comparison with either the ele- 
mentary school institutions high- 
learning, many respects the sec- 
ondary school our 
educational institution. Inculcating 
knowledge used the distant 
future the most commonly accepted 
the opinion the activist, the 
best secondary school teachers are 
hampered competitive grades and 
credits, hourly schedules, mechanical 
administration, and the demands 
deeply entrenched vested interests. 

The Committee Secondary Edu- 
cation, Society for Curriculum Study, 
entire agreement the necessity 
functional reorganization the 
curriculum: 


one confining this thinking the 
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specialized-subject curricula now found 
the conventional American high school. 
This does not mean that many members 
the Committee have not made provision 
their plans for the highly specialized type 
study now contained such courses 
physics, chemistry, European history, eco- 
nomics, American literature, and the like. 
large number plans such subjects 
may elected students who wish them.” 
(Everett, Challenge Secondary Educa- 
tion, Appleton-Century Company, 


343 f.) 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion sponsors activity programs the 
secondary level. least thirty experi- 
mental programs have the tentative 
approval selected list American 
institutions higher learning. com- 
mon device the so-called “activity 
unit” heretofore regarded strictly 
elementary school 

Kilpatrick, activist, believes that 
the seventh grade should reflect the 
organization the sixth grade. One 
teacher should charge the 
daily program each child. Three- 
fourths the time all pupils should 
work together mutual problems. 
During the remainder the day those 
with special interests and aptitudes 
should meet with specialists, and pu- 
pils who have not yet found special 
tasks interests should study to- 
gether common problems. The 
scheme for the eighth grade allows 
one-third the day for approved spe- 
cialized interests. Succeeding years 
call for increasing proportion the 
time for such activities. Meanwhile, 
the home-room teachers are general 
charge. Even grade twelve, Kil- 
patrick’s opinion that one-third one- 
fourth the time should spent 
with the home-room (Kilpat- 
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rick, Remaking the Curriculum, New- 
son and Company, 103 f.) 
Goodwin Watson, pragmatist, has 
presented what probably the most 
radical proposal date. pictures 
school conducted largely the basis 
unit projects, following guides writ- 
ten the pupils. The teacher will 
perform the dual function personal 
guide and specialized instructor. 


“Each teacher will responsible for ad- 
vising group fifteen twenty students. 
The advisor meets these pupils when they 
first enter the school. follows the pupils 
through their many activities, with special 
attention attitudes developed. The ad- 
visor responsible for seeing that pupils 
really work; that they put themselves 
whole-heartedly into projects; that they 
accept and carry out duties and responsibili- 
ties. stands lieu requirements and 
administrative pressures. must see that 
for each pupil there happy balance be- 
tween specialization and breadth, between 
work and play, between work done each 
individual alone and work done coopera- 
tion with others. Whenever pupil finishes 
project starts new one, this done 
with the approval the advisor. The same 
advisor may work with pupil for several 
years, perhaps all eight, depending upon the 
relationship judged the pupil, the ad- 
visor, and the committee the faculty 
charged with assigning and reassigning ad- 

“Tt likely that very few teachers would 
teach the regular class schedule now 
know. The day will rather filled ap- 
pointments with advisees, project commit- 
tees, etc. This economical teacher time 
because rule the teacher will con- 
sulted only when the pupils (or the adults 
the community) need help. There less 
the waste inherent our present practice 
telling pupils hour after hour things that 
many these pupils already know, have 
interest knowing.” (Everett, al., 
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Challenge Secondary Education, Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 160 f.) 


Unquestionably, the most widely 
accepted innovation the last decade 
American secondary education 
has been “unit teaching,” popularized 
Henry Morrison, variously 
classified idealist and realist. The 
unit method simply proposal 
instruction. 
The pupil led adjust his en- 
vironment—immediate, cultural, fu- 
“attitudes understandings, attitudes 
appreciation, and abilities.” has 
been godsend the departmental- 
ized secondary school, correcting the 
fashioned recitations. (Morrison, The 
Practice Teaching Secondary 
Schools, The University Chicago 
Press. 

The innovations which characterize 
“the transitional school” are also felt 
the secondary school level. these, 
the broad fields curriculum most 
popular. 


broad-fields curriculum represents 
small number major trunk-lines which 
are constant for all pupils. has constancy 
common with the subject curriculum 
which requires certain subjects all pupils. 
differs from the subject curriculum 
few fields rather than large number 
small subjects. (2) Each field has greater 
area than that the combined present sub- 
ject-matter the subjects which might 
grouped the field. (3) The content 
each area usually selected different 
bases from the subject-matter subject. 
(4) The teaching and learning situations 
permit greater pupil and teacher control and 
direction. (5) The bases measurement 
and evaluation are greatly extended.” 
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(Hopkins, Meaning and 
pplication, 210.) 


The Experimental High School 
the University Wisconsin has four 
broad fields: health, 
ing, use leisure, and vocations. The 
secondary school Colorado State 
College Education has six fields: art 
and crafts, language arts, physical ac- 
tivities, science, social-economic stud- 
ies, socialization, and guidance. 


The Dilemma Institutions 
Higher Learning. Accustomed 
are this feud the elementary 
school level and, lesser degree, 
the secondary school level, are 
shocked see the controversy enter 
the realm higher education. Never- 
theless, the idealists and the pragma- 
tists have “squared off” for fight 
the finish. The readers are reminded 
President Hutchins’ desire bring 
order out chaos deserting the 
pragmatic twentieth century and re- 
treating earlier idealistic world. 
(Hutchins, Higher Learning 
America, Yale University Press, and 
Friendly Voice, University Chi- 
cago Press. 

Some the innovations the Uni- 
versity Chicago, including the sub- 
stitution mastery examinations for 
class attendance, are definitely subject- 
centered. The organization the 
University into divisions expres- 
sion the broad-field curriculum, 
compromise with departmentalized 
knowledge. 

While President Hutchins would 
have students study Plato’s Republic 
and other classics, New College (spon- 
sored Teachers College, Columbia 
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University) organized play 
very important the reconstruc- 
tion the social order.” 

The pragmatic philosophy the 
new school revealed the following 
lines Lindon: 


“In order that the student may cer- 
tain have had many and varied oppor- 
tunities participate life New College 
requires that spend period time 
other remunerative employment. re- 
quired spend from two three months 
New College Community, which 
laboratory for the study science, for the 
study rural life, and for experience 
human relationships. New College Com- 
munity located about thirty miles south- 
west Asheville, North Carolina, 
isolated mountain valley large estate. 
Here the student must learn work and 
study. Special emphasis placed 
ability make himself effective member 
the Community, study independently, 
and get along with others. There work 
done all, and the individual fails 
his share, the Community suffers. 
The Community aims nearly self- 
sustaining possible. The work consists 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, caring for 
livestock, providing wood for fuel, prepar- 
ing and serving food, and the like. The stu- 
dent also required study and travel 
Europe for period eight months for the 
purpose increasing his experience and 
understanding other cultures. Intensive 
study one country the normal require- 
ment rather than superficial experience 
several countries. Travel and study dif- 
ferent parts the United States also one 
the means which the student ex- 
pected broaden his experience and knowl- 
edge.” (Linton, “New College Plan for 
the Education Teachers,” Teachers Col- 


lege Record, 37:305-312, January, 1936.) 


response President Hutchins’ 
appeal idealism the way out, 
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President Chase gives the realistic 
answer: 


“The function the university proper 
different matter the modern world 
recognizes body first principles. 
have metaphysicians plenty but agree- 
ment, there was general agreement the 
large theological principles medieval 
Europe. perhaps true that have 
passed beyond the point which such 
agreement possible. The body knowl- 
edge integrated and interpreted be- 
fore principles recognized valid can 
derived vast and complex that human 
thought seems destined find its way not 
deduction from series principles, but 
inductively and pragmatically. The impli- 
cations knowledge, too, change rapidly 
The world’s experience shows well enough 
that body first principles generally 
recognized valid can fetter human 
thought well stimulate it. any rate 
our time human thought flux.” 
(Chase, ‘Higher Learning’ 
Grounded,” The American Scholar 6:236- 


244, Spring, 1937.) 


professor the University 
Chicago writes book take issue 
with President Hutchins (Gideonse, 
The Higher Learning Democra- 
cy) and the faculty the College 
the University Chicago takes the 
middle-of-the-road: 


“For over forty years the University has 
led distinguished existence without being 
officially commited any single system 
metaphysics, psychology, logic, religion, pol- 
itics, economics, art scientific method. 
follow the reactionary course accepting 
one particular system ancient medieval 
metaphysics and dialectic, and force our 
whole educational program conform 
thereto, would spell disaster. cannot 
commit ourselves such course.” 
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recent address the, then, Presi- 
dent the American Association 
University Professors espoused the 
realistic viewpoint. criticism the 
numerous innovations reflecting the 
individual views administrators, 
said: 

would say the neophyte administra- 
tors who are ever attempting diverse 
means make over the university into 
their image: The university is, should 
be, great, its duties society are, 
should be, diverse, that there man 
big enough serve the exclusive model.” 
(Carlson, “So This the University?” 
Bulletin the American Association 
University Professors, 22:16-18, January, 
1938.) 


The vast majority American col- 
leges and universities are standing 
the side lines. Some are making ad- 
ministrative adjustments here and 
there keeping with certain schools 
thoughts the effort compro- 
mise divergent views. Orientation 
courses are the most popular innova- 
tion, spite the negative criticism 
emphasizing the superficial learnings 
the students, Common topics are: 
physical sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, fine arts, contemporary 
civilization, vocational survey, general 
literature, humanities. 


The Dilemma Adult Education. 
Obviously, have been more prag- 
matic and realistic our approach 
adult education. The traditional school 
performed its function advance 
the cares adulthood. Only its 
product failed, individually and col- 
lectively, did adult education come 
the fore. Adult education was the sil- 
ver lining the cloud created the 
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great depression the early thirties. 
has settled down the business 
serving varied social, economic, and 
intellectual needs adults offering: 
(1) training for vocational readjust- 
ments; (2) opportunities for growth 
social and political 
(3) provision for the creative use 
leisure time such manner add 
the well-being the individual 
physically, intellectually, and emo- 
tionally; and (4) guidance the pur- 
suit intellectual achievement ar- 
tistic performance some field 
interest. (Educational Policies Com- 
mission, “The Structure and Admini- 
stration Public Education the 
United 

The Dilemma School Admini- 
stration. Not the least aspect the 
dilemma American education the 
clash philosophies school admini- 
stration. The idealistic traditional 
school very properly authoritarian. 
The administrator “the king-pin.” 
The teacher the tail-end the 
great “line-and-staff” machinery, oc- 
cupying very subordinate place. 
Policies, courses study, and methods 
teaching are formulated far above 
his sphere activity. 

“In effect, our policies and programs 
teacher education have based themselves 
the above described concept the 
teacher. many instances teacher educa- 
tion has been given over largely devices 
and techniques, and the training provided 
has been highly dictatorial character, 
causing the teacher dependent his 
thinking and timid his approach all 
difficult problems. point fact emphasis 
has frequently been placed upon preparing 
teachers who are docile and amenable 
supervision. Loyalty superior officers has 
often been stressed. Underlying the entire 
training program there assumption 
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that important decisions education are 
made administrative officers, and 
that good teaching consists more less 
unquestioning obedience and conformity.” 
(Melby, Chapter the Teacher and 
Society. First Yearbook the John Dewey 
Society, Appleton-Century Company. 


Back 1914 Eliot proposed that 
“Supervisory control concerned with 
what should taught, and when 
should taught, whom, whom, 
how, and what purpose.” (Eliot, 
City School Supervision, 12, World 
Book Co.) 

Melby shows that the traditional 
machinery for educational administra- 
tion has been patterned very closely 
after prevailing industrial models, 
which, turn, closely imitated mili- 
tary organizations. This fascism 
rather than democracy, least from 
the pragmatic premise. Furthermore, 
the authoritative method violates the 
principles science. “Authority 
such concerned only with who 
right. Science, however, concerned 
only with what right.” (Melby, loc. 
124.) From this viewpoint, the 
American schools are administered 
upon pattern diametrically opposed 
democracy. 

Melby, the pragmatist, continues: 


“If one examines the democratic way 
life, one finds that its essential elements are 
respect for personality, faith human na- 
ture, and faith experience develop its 
own ideals and criteria truth and value. 
Its essential elements are respect for 
personality, change, and growth.” 
126.) 


The realists are occupied de- 
veloping techniques for efficient opera- 
tion the various administrative 
agencies—principal’s office, library, 
auditorium, lockers. Little attention 
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given their underlying principles. 

Many administrators are taking the 
teachers into their confidences. How- 
ever, nowhere teachers walk the 
path equality they the ac- 
tivity school, where administrators are 
merely aids, performing the necessary 
menial and routine tasks outside the 
teacher’s realm immediate interests. 


Conclusion. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can school teachers “tending” 
school, more less ignorant the 
conflict. Where concerned, with 
Wheeler they may have faith that 
these tugs and strains are part the 
divine plan which the world moves 
forward with perfect equilibrium. 
More likely, they accept the view that 
the true path progress the 
middle-of-the-road, taking the best 
from sources, ignoring system and 
logic. 

There some danger that the con- 
flict will distract from our main task, 
that educating children. Educators 
with systems are often more concerned 
about their philosophies 
reputations scholastic circles than 
they are about the real business the 
schools. Furthermore, interesting 
note how all systems thought, 
including pragmatism, can re- 
garded system, soon furnish 
educational stereotype for the organi- 
zation and maintenance schools. 
middle-of-the-road 
schoolman far freer. 

America should large enough for 
all types educational institutions. 
would mistake, this stage, 
reduce all one mold, classical, prag- 
matic, realistic. The greatest con- 
tributions may come from the most 
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unexpected places, Certainly, there 
strength all types institutions 
evidenced their survival under the 
most trying circumstances. 
Nevertheless, educators 
should not too pleased with our- 
selves, “What man doesn’t know, 
naturally opposes.” Oftentimes, our 
bias born ignorance and our 
prejudice couched fear. Surely, 
should tolerant the views 
others, and unafraid espouse ex- 
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treme views for experimental trial. 
all probability, public school officials 
will continue the “middle-of-the- 
road.” Although this the safest pro- 
cedure, busy arterial thoroughfare 
collisions are inevitable with those 
driving the left the right. Only 
deep knowledge the philosophy 
education can give the tolerance 
necessary live world conflict- 
ing views and save our hour 
need. 


the fundamental not new versus old education nor 
progressive against traditional education but question what 
anything whatever must worthy the name education. 
not, hope and believe, favor any ends any methods 
simply because the name progressive may applied them. 
basic question concerns the nature education with qualifying 
adjectives prefixed. What want and need education pure and 
simple, and shall make surer and faster progress when 
devote ourselves finding out just what education and what 
conditions have satisfied order that education may 
reality and not name for this reason alone that 
have emphasized the need for sound philosophy experience. 


Dewey Experience and Education. 
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SPIRITUAL ASPECTS EDUCATION 


CLEGHORN 


The Lord has declared the Hindus, the 
incarnation Krishna, every religion, 
the thread through string pearls.” 


THE World’s Fair Chicago 
1893 there was extraordi- 
nary gathering, the earth-wide 
Congress Religions. had been 
romantic, perhaps shallow, dream 
the minds those who had conceived 
and arranged it; and much polite, 
flowery and sweetly generalizing char- 
acter expressed itself the platform 
from the mouths the spokesmen 
all the great religions. Read this 
day and generation, their rainbow 
prophecies would sound bitterly gro- 
tesque they were not quaintly and 
naively absurd. substance, they re- 
peatedly said 

“Only continue your present 
good path, mankind, and all you 
will gradually become happier and 
better.” 

However, among such 
speeches, facile, filled with bows and 
compliments, dilating the remark- 
able origins each particular religion, 
expounding its symbols and theories, 
pointing out all its beneficent (and 
none its evil) effects man’s life, 
there occurred brief passages to- 
tally different tone, expressive com- 
plete religious simplicity. 

“The first message God Abra- 
ham,” said Rabbi Pereira Mendes, 
“was, ‘Be source blessing.’ 

Buddhist representative said 

“Think not that profession ritual, 
sacrifice prayer (said Buddha) 


part goodness, There good- 
ness, save doing harm and doing all 
good your fellow beings, human and 
nonhuman.” 

words are humane, 
pleasing the ear, lovely, reaching 
the heart, such are the words the 
Buddhist speaks.” 

“There way,” said Cardinal 
Gibbons, quoting the starched elo- 
quence Cicero, “by which man may 
approach nearer the gods than 
contributing the welfare his fel- 
low creatures.” 

The great sayings Jesus this 
head, and St. James’ account “reli- 
gion pure and undefiled” were early 
quoted the Congress. 

The representative Mohammed- 
anism, addressing thousands per- 
sons who had been taught that the 
Prophet commanded his followers 
spread Islam the sword, and that 
any Moslem who died while putting 
Christian death, felt sure heav- 
en, calmly declared, 

“Tf find that lives are clean and 
pure and full love and charity, 
may fairly conclude that their religion 
good.” 

The Shinto Bishop said 

“All creatures are born from one 
heavenly deity, and ought love 
them all.” 

Even those speakers who spent most 
their time comparing other religions 
unfavorably with their own, yet when 
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they came speak ethics uttered 
the same, the universal dictum. “My 
religion,” they each said solemnly, 
universal hospitality—lifelong useful- 
ness brother man.” And between the 
recorded sentences they seem look 
round them impressively, such 
command from their Prophet Mes- 
siah were unique. 

The huge audiences listening paid, 
perhaps, less attention these re- 
marks, devoid novelty, than 
anything else they heard. Certainly 
the long newspaper reports, which ap- 
peared all that summer, the crowded 
lectures Swami Vivekananda, the 
most famous the delegates, dwelt 
but little that creative goodwill 
which the heart every great 
religion; and not all its uni- 
versality. 

But what the Swami, delegate 
from the Parsees, the Jains, the 
Confucians, the Presbyterians, had 
said 

“Our religion warns not carry 
goodwill and compassion too far; our 
sacred writings consider human an- 
tagonisms necessary discipline for 
courage; and the holy command- 
ments which are read daily our tem- 
ples, are exhorted not forgive 
our enemies, but make example 
them.” 

Unnoticed, even dull, the immortal 
pronouncements 
sound our ears. But just never 
quite forget the beatitudes, even while 
order our lives very different 
pattern, the ethic never-failing 
kindness profoundly valued us, 
and magnetizes our vague, vast motive 
power aspiration, like dream 
about the twilight hour, even 
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day during which have voted for 
bombing planes, expressed (in the 
hearing the hope that 
the governor would refuse the des- 
pairing plea some poor son earth 
sentenced life imprisonment 
instead being killed the follow- 
ing Friday. 

Writing the “free and equal” 
the Declaration Independence, 
Robert Frost says 
“But anyway, the Welshman got planted 

Where will trouble thousand years.” 


So, still deeper layer 
life, seems, the Hindu, the Chinese, 
the Jew, the Persian, the Arab, got 
this free and planted early 
civilised history. And where could 
they have found nature had not 
planted it, ages before them, some 
organ the hairy and lice-infested 
body the man-possible ape, where 
kept his other extraordinary pos- 
sibilities, his Beethoven and Leonar- 


do? 

nothing, suppose, the dis- 
crepancy more glaring between pre- 
cept and example than the attempt 
portray the divine element life— 
loving-kindness; nowhere mere ex- 
horting and recommending more un- 
profitable, stale and flat. When Car- 
dinal Gibbons quoted Cicero’s cool, 
cautious description that warm, 
spontaneous quality, doubt the au- 
dience sighed and yawned. However, 
Cicero had practiced his theory to- 
ward Catiline, how his mere name, 
after two millenniums, would have 
flooded the Chicago auditorium like 
light! 

was preaching last Sunday,” 
clergyman lately told me, “on broth- 
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erly love. The choir were handling 
slips paper and whispering together, 
and the people the pews were 
changing their positions and coughing 
and rearranging the hymnbooks. 
‘Well,’ said, breaking sermon off 
short, ‘you see how is—you can’t 
make brotherly love convincing 
talking about it. The only way, 
course you’ve found, dramatize 
your own activities; but whenever 
you’ve done that, haven’t you found 
that it’s irresistible, and makes converts 
right and left?? that,” con- 
cluded, “they began look thought- 
ful.” And knowing the daily life 
this socially impassioned man, was 
able continue the parable own 
mind thus: “You could turn your 
preaching that direction because you 
spend your life coming the rescue 
all the exploited and neglected crea- 
tures you can reach. was recollecting 
what you do, that made them finally 
listen what you said.” 

When comes preaching crea- 
tive goodwill, seldom can anything 
better have been said, suppose, than 
the famous paragraph the first Let- 
ter the Corinthian Christians, which 
begins 

“Though speak with the tongues 
generalizing, exhorting, appeals 
doesn’t say that ought good 
man because pleases God, dangles 
hope reward threat punish- 
only takes human relations 
and holds them for moment this 
golden light. 

“The warm heart waits long time, 
and never anything but kind; pays 
very little attention its own advan- 
tage disadvantage, never loses pa- 
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tience, imputes bad motives 
anyone; gives everything, forgives 
everything, endures everything and 
hopes everything.” 

Yet beautifully and burningly St. 
Paul (or whoever wrote the Letter 
the Corinthians) speaks this cele- 
brated passage, relating the holy spirit 
far from the ordinary forms preach- 
ing, Jesus Nazareth had already 
gone far beyond the same direc- 
tion. Using the human love and rever- 
ence his followers felt for himself, the 
young prophet turned like flood 
sunlight the nature the al- 
mighty element action. 

was hungry and you fed me; 
was naked and you clothed me; was 
sick, was prison, and you came and 
took care me.” 

did ever see you, Rabbi, 
needing food needing clothes, sick 
jail—when did ever take care 
you?” 

every time you took pity 
any other poor creatures, brothers 
and sisters their trouble, you took 
pity me.” 

Here have kind preaching 
which literally takes practice, inter- 
prets it, prophesies it, and pronounces 
simple, religion which 
grows wild the human 
slides hand, hotly and passionately 
tender, into ours, and draws for- 
ward into immediate fulfilment 
our own innermost desire “be 
source blessing,” “to harm, 
and all good, man and beast.” 

Yet even the Galilean such 
preaching, believe, was only possible 
because practiced much more 
than preached it. 
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This kind preaching has been 
answered afresh and afresh the 
practice the familiar and beloved 
saints the religion lovingkind- 
ness, whether Hindu, Buddhist 
Confucian, Jewish, Christian Mo- 
hammedan, scientific proletarian. 
the great assembly saints 
pure religion the western world, 
such spirits Francis Assisi and 
William Penn, Father Damien and 
Jane Addams, David Livingstone, 
Marie Curie, Walter Reed, Gene 
Debs, Jacob Riis, Lucretia Mott, 
Emma Goldman and Rosa Luxem- 
bourg, whatever prayers they said 
didn’t say, all visibly worshipped the 
living God whose whole nature 
fellow-feeling action, and who can 
only worshipped (shall say 
worshipped, use the term Jesus pre- 
ferred and say followed? that liv- 
ing way—that way living? 

Thus our half-canonized middle- 
western lawyer and politician, St. 
Abraham Lincoln, exalted among 
Americans not because was spot- 
less and refined and impeccable (we 
know very well that was not) 
supremely calm and wise (we doubt 
that also) but because took pity 
readily, succored widely and free- 
and simply and promptly, easily 
understood human nature its grime 
and tears. How exactly like the anec- 
dotes the lives other saints 
this religion was when St. Abraham 
spoiled his new black suit the way 
exhausted pig out the mudhole 
which was sinking! And the story 
which grew naturally about our 
American saint, and “never,” 
Chesterton reminds us, “is likely 
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grow up, reader, about you me.” 

Nobody, suppose, more bored 
and antagonized lip-service about 
brotherly love than young people, es- 
pecially those the present time. 
few, sure, have the lusty im- 
agination seize upon the main idea, 
however poorly preachily pre- 
sented, and project themselves, all 
alive and glowing, into the title role. 
But the surest way reach young 
people, seems me, letting them 
feel the almighty element, loving- 
kindness, direct relation them- 
selves. this lies, course, chief- 
with their parents; partly too with 
their teachers, and occasionally also 
with the public authorities. But all 
grown-up people have chances pre- 
sent this cordial religion life 
its most irresistible 

And for parents opportunities are 
literally countless; they pour forth 
from horn plenty all through the 
children’s waking hours. Most 
them overlook, course, pre- 
occupied are with less important 
affairs, and sacrificing everything 
the clock; the comfort is, that one 
opportunity which seize and 
use makes for many one 
never knew had. think these 
ripe and luscious chances presenting 
themselves two three great 
basketfuls. One the ever-recurring 
—though never twice the same— 
chance show the young how dear 
their elders are all their joys. And 
comes very natural indeed us— 
how natural the finalities religion 
are!—to love see children happy. 
What there which the average 
adult takes more pleasure? What 
makes him half decidedly “feel 
good”? 
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Need we, then, treat this lovely 
common impulse duty? Why take 
any thought all for it? Why not 
leave nature? (at least regards 
our own children). 

Because ourselves stand the 
light our own sweet-natured good- 
ness. How often, for example, the 
refreshing quiet the hour when the 
children have just gone bed, sud- 
denly appears lost privilege—we see 
that would have been great pleas- 
ure, had shut off the radio and 
pushed aside the newspaper, the 
potatoes, even the callers, ex- 
amine with the big boys their newly 
(and inconveniently) rigged wire- 
less! How wistfully the primary 
teacher, she shuts the last drawer 
her desk, wishes she hadn’t even 
noticed the muddy floor until the res- 
cued kitten had had its milk and gone 
sleep the radiator! 

For though we’ve entirely out- 
grown the fear that what pleasant 
and natural must therefore 
self-indulgent and wrong, and have 
cast away the idea that it’s beneath our 
dignity fraternize with our juniors, 
good many our responses them 
are still apt absent and dry, 
sometimes even glum and rebuffing. 
It’s only because the letter has catch 
the last mail, the sandwiches aren’t 
going finished time for the 
club supper. Lucky the evening 
hour remembrance remain ob- 
stinately sincere, and don’t permit our- 
selves rationalize our betrayals 
opportunity saying, trying 
think, they were necessary wise. 


Modern schools, both public and 


private, seem contain more and 
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more, years by, “religion 
How much more s0, in- 
deed, than many those which the 
past endeavored religious, and 
only succeeded being formal and 
forbidding! Yet the holy spirit 
fellow-feeling, immemorial 
homes, has never been entirely ab- 
sent from schools, either, for they 
have never been without great educa- 
tors (both famous and obscure); and 
surely the essence great educa- 
tors that they can imagine themselves 
children. Now this understanding, this 
comradeship, seems rising into 
the chief ideal for thousands teach- 
ers. Perhaps were fully apparent 
how revolutionary this present 
movement is, fit the school the 
child, instead the child the school, 
should all consider religious 
movement. 

Isn’t so, from the standpoint that 
religion creative love? Many mod- 
ern schoolroom many ways 
parish church that religion. Here 
everything arranged upon that 
basis; for every child provision 
made “according his need,” and 
from every child achievements are ex- 
pected “according his ability.” 
who can draw and paint better 
childish picture than his uncolorloving 
little neighbor not exalted the 
authorities consequence, nor are the 
less nimble 
children reproached derided; but 
the goal each his own best. Each 
lovingly encouraged improve 
upon himeslf; not imitate sur- 
pass his mates. turns, heart-satis- 
fied, toward expressing more and 
more fully his own desire and dream, 
forever enlarging. readily the 
children adopt this truly religious at- 
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titude toward each speedily 
they become instead 
competitive, that visiting pro- 
gressive school often see group 
children showing spontaneous joy 
the successes their comrades; run- 
ning over the teacher with glowing 
looks, exclaiming “Billy has done it! 
He’s got his song written”—or “his 
mountain painted”—or “his table 
stands straight!” once saw 
schoolroom all glee because one 
the children, long baffled, had finally 
taught herself the sevens and eights. 

the modern schools the teachers 
have fear letting plenty 
beauty and joy, color and drama 
and dancing and music. They fulfil 
Montaigne’s requirement, and wel- 
come art and play they sunshine, 
their own right. They diversify ad- 
dition and subtraction with living les- 
sons form and proportion, such 
folk dancing and choral song. far 
from deploring the eager itch young 
fingers cut and mould materials 
into shape, they make time for sculp- 
turing clay and soap, and provide 
carpenter’s table for woodwork. 
the frequent informal plays, the chil- 
dren construct improvise the cos- 
tumes, paint the settings and arrange 
and direct the scenes well enact 
them. History and literature are then 
all aglow. 

Progressive schools, indeed, illus- 
trate better than anything else, 
think (except progressive prisons), 
the deep religious truth that when 
make any one’s life more truly pleas- 
ant and interesting, more conscious 
its own social value and dignity, that 
life inevitably becomes more fruitful 
good. 

This religious spirit not found 
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only the consciously progressive 
school, the consciously modern 
teacher, many rural and urban 
schoolroom, which makes preten- 
sions anything but “ordinary 
school,” the teacher trying, not 
mould the children into the school 
shape, but make the school plastic 
enough shape itself their varie- 
gated living requirements. And she 
finds that they gradually become free 
and happy dwellers 
round interesting (for the most 
part) activities; having weariness 
revolt, and little inclination 
tease and annoy each other. When 
changes routine come often enough 
suit their brief spans interest; 
when what they can accomplish fos- 
tered with mild advice and gentle sug- 
gestions, and carefully conserved 
and exhibited when done, along with 
the work the others; multitudes 
schools which consider themselves 
way unusual are giving children, 
especially the early grades, their 
most serene and fruitful hours, 
Can’t this releasing and achieving— 
tinued through high school and col- 
lege? Even the top, burdened with 
old ideas compulsory scholarship, 
education moving forward. Perhaps 
another generation will see the arts, 
rather than the heavy studies science 
and mathematics and language, oc- 
cupying the chief place secondary 
schools, nature has made the desire 
for them flower many adolescent 
heads and hearts. Then shall see 
music and rhythm take regal place 
high school studies; young limbs 
will able explore with serious 
delight the great past and future 
the dance. The present custom would 
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be, perhaps, reversed. Instead the 
majority the young being obliged 
study the heavy and bookish sub- 
jects while only the exceptionally 
gifted are allowed concentrate 
the arts, the majority would re- 
leased study the arts, and only the 
talented lovers science and mathe- 
matics and language, etc., would 
encouraged concentrate these ex- 
acting studies. College theatres and 
studios would then, like those Mos- 
cow, famous and crowded schools 
applied imagination and hope for 
the future man, out the fresh 
ardors youth. 


There is, however, one point 
which the schools, even the freest and 
most progressive, are usually lacking. 
the vital spot the social 
studies. burning page history and 
geography remains blocked out just 
has been for fifty hundred, two 
hundred, perhaps two thousand, years; 
the page current cruelty and ex- 
Past cruelties, past exploita- 
tions, are often given place—exactly 
those about which the oncoming gen- 
erations can nothing, because past 
generations have finished with them. 
the fields that lie white, rather 
black, the harvest our children’s 
religious endeavor, our children’s cre- 
ative goodwill, the gentle modern 
schools very few cases tell them. 

Geographies have long been partial 
the passive verb. For long time 
was used exclusively describing the 
work mines and mills and factories 
and slaughter houses. And even now, 
when geography endeavoring, with 
some success, become less still- 
life picture, develop into “human 
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geography” and bring sense life 
and man into the old catalogues 
crops and products, children still learn 
rather how “coal mined,” “cloth 
woven,” “cotton raised” than how 
the miner’s back crushed when the 
unpropped ceiling caves in, how 
the textile worker and the sharecrop- 
per have live, and how many 
their children have work the mill 
field instead going school. 
Busily and cleverly the pupils make 
posters showing everything else about 
quarry lighthouse except what 
they cost the stoneworker’s lungs, and 
the caisson worker’s shoulders. I’ve 
known grade make long, serious 
study rubber, from tree tire, 
without ever hearing realistic word 
about the lives the Congo and 
Amazon rubber gatherers, their indus- 
trial subjection and corporal punish- 
ment. children should learn 
everything about witchcraft except 
what happened the witches. 

The same thing takes place re- 
gard that race prejudice which the 
majority American children breathe 
from school age onward—their 
baby years are sometimes delightfully 
free from it. But enveloping and 
unquestioned that even these chil- 
dren soon forget that they have ever 
breathed purer air. They only come 
discover their own unconscious race 
prejudice when they meet people 
from country where it’s unknown, 
very much diluted. 

course historians might counter, 
“Why tell the children what they 
see all about them?” But American 
white children more see race prej- 
udice than Salem children the 
seventeenth century saw the witch- 
craft delusion. They need have 
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not only steadfastly negatived, 
many schoolroom, but frankly 
recognized human peculiarity 
which exists our nation and works 
out into cruelty and 
should presented them prob- 
lem more important than any the 
arithmetic nature study. Perhaps 
their clear eyes and direct habits 
thought will deal with more simply 
and effectively than has ever been 
dealt with before. 

It’s not only exploited man, but 
exploited beast, too, that the histories 
leave out, and that need have 
sketched in, are relate educa- 
tion the golden rule. Children in- 
stinctively like their poor relations, the 
other animals, They need animals 
any environment that can really seem 
natural and satisfying them. They 
know how fraternize with animals. 
And perhaps they build their ideals 
life more largely than suppose 
from their observation how their 
elders treat—not pets alone, but ani- 
mals which are regarded only 
savory food, amusement-materi- 
als for hunting and fishing vacations, 
material for fur coats, 

More habit than deliberate 
policy, course, this schoolroom 
silence current cruelties. With 
those educators with whom inten- 
tional rests the wise and tender 
fear harrowing children’s hearts; 
fear that should evermore wide 
awake the lovers lovingkindness. 
Yet children need know the world 
they live in. While cannot let them 
fully realize how hard make the 
lives men, how bitter hard the 
deaths beasts, they must know too 
well what the steel trap does, ever 


enjoy baiting one. They should see in- 
telligently the gulf difference be- 
tween food grown the garden and 
food butchered the slaughterhouse. 
should not conceal from them the 
fact that great many the human 
race work hard and enjoy life without 
ever eating meat. 

From the older children ought 
not conceal the fact that science, 
like ancient religions, has its animal 
sacrifices, 

The instinctive understanding chil- 
dren have animals something 
fleeting and lovely, great power 
over their hearts. easy for 
dim, blunt and deface it—let 
careful not Instead let remem- 
ber, with long look back, what the 
puppy that was given eight 
years old meant then. Have 
gained either wisdom stature, that 
our adult relations with animals have 
such shrunken significance? 

for life” needs point 
out children the sore spots civili- 
sation, the spots their lovingkind- 
ness, utilizing all their knowledge and 
skill, must cure. They have right 
well-developed hearts 
nourished consciences, much 
good teeth. 

saw letter little boy wrote 
Mr. Coolidge when was President, 
asking him release the imprisoned 
pacifists. This boy honestly cared (and 
why not, indeed? about the prisoners. 
His letter was moving and brief; 
and thought “It will be, perhaps, 
the first one the President’s secretary 
shows him tomorrow.” 

There many children’s hearts 
vein hot and tender chivalry. 
some us, look the sweet 
and happy modern schools, seems 
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that this Promethean fire smoulder- 
ing away waste. 

History classes, think, ought 
begin, every year, with effort 
each child’s part describe his own 
Utopia. How ought the world be? 
what ways like, what different 
from, what is? Fruitful would 
the general discussion these Utopias, 
conceived individually. How each stu- 
dent’s conception the good life 
would enlarged that his 
schoolmates! Against 
background their ideals, they 
would place the facts history; and 
year year, their Utopias would 
enlarge. 

Children, think, ought 
asked contribute, like ourselves, 
number causes. Their allowances 
are slender, and for that very reason 
their nickels and pennies are spiritual- 
For that very reason, too, being asked 
help education for life. Seldom 
later life can the contribution any- 
thing but infinitesimal. budget 
from the beginning financial 
responsibility realism itself; and 
will run the boundaries the self, 
from the beginning, out into the social 
bonds wherein “we all are one.” 

experience one finds that chil- 
dren’s social dramatics are matchlessly 
swift and clear, They dramatize 
cause with breath-taking brevity. Per- 
haps there were plenty warm 
human channels wide open for chil- 
dren’s chivalry, fewer them would 
play being G-men, violently 
virtuous cowboys, successful bank- 
robbers. Perhaps they would create 
demand for movies showing their own 
generous crusades. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how the Fresh Air Funds 
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could illustrated and publicised 
plays which children, city and coun- 
try ones, could use their own experi- 
ence dramatize the loveliness 
this hospitality. But they won’t limit 
their activity what think they 
can do. They will many thing 
their elders never thought of. peace 
and happiness ever take root, hardy 
perennials, this planet, they will 
have been cultivated, think, 
generation who, while children, took 
the trouble rescue lost dogs and 
starving cats, who wouldn’t stop, 
high school days, the color line, 
but crossed like runners foot- 
ball team; who grew protective 
callous over their imaginations until 
the only pain they could feel was their 
own; children the current whose 
social caring has not been choked 
scattered explained away home 
school, but would always find 
outlet, other way, some 
passionate gesture like that Peter 
Kropotkin, when little boy 
saw the serf his father had ordered 
flogged, and running after him, caught 
his hand and kissed it. 


There also the basketful chil- 
dren’s troubles. And look 
these, blessedly diminished the 
impassioned efforts the last cen- 
tury, “Laus Deo” rises our lips. 
Flogging gone, bread and water 
gone, Fagin and his school thieves 
are gone, the shuddering, weeping 
“conversion” gone. The row grad- 
uated tombstones, “Baby Timothy,” 
“Tittle “Ralph, aged four- 
teen,” “Caroline, aged seventeen,” are 
longer erected. 

Not only so, but thousand old- 
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established customary rebuffs, push- 
ings-aside, snubs all sorts, once 
thought salutary, are gone. Gone are 
the insignia the unimportance and 
inferiority the young, the once 
enforced obedience,” the 
“lady” and “gentleman” five years 
old, the little girls who mustn’t get 
dirty. And their place, what in- 
crease sweet intimacies, naturalness 
and freedom between children and 
parents! how much mirth, health and 
companionship! 

St. Paul this religion 
fellow-feeling, coming preach 
among us, might well begin, per- 
ceive that toward your own children, 
and some ways toward all children, 
you are very religious.” Then perhaps 
slums, and other harsh sorrows and 
indignities borne the young. 

one whom his mother com- 
forteth, will these, when have 
grown more deeply religious, com- 
forted and rescued us. And against 
the cost comforting these children, 
not one newspaper, not one legislator, 
not one executive, will protest, mat- 
ter how much have retrench 
those our expenses which give 
comfort except pride. 

But not only factories and 
company towns 
huts, where children endure stark, 
joyless surroundings, and bear thin 
shoulders the weight want and in- 
security, that grown people have the 
lovely privilege showing them the 
simple, profound magic turning 
trouble into joy. Trouble part 
every life all periods. Not parents 
alone have these divine opportunities. 
Many teachers, and not few police- 


men, times enact for children “the 
holy ghost, the comforter.” beguile 
away tears and fears, build con- 
fidence their place, appreciate 
their spiritual value the crude, brief, 
transitory morsels childish en- 
deavor; understand, without 
understanding, dissipate, the mys- 
terious taboos, unacknowledged mor- 
tifications, lurking self-distrust, how 
fine art! and how many 
learn, trial and error, memories 
and insights, with the help friends, 
neighbors (and even relations) 
practice it! 

some humiliation, withdraws like 
wounded turtle into his shell. Nothing 
done directly for him seems reach 
the spot. But sometimes way can 
provided for this belittled, withdrawn 
child become the protector some 
other child, animal. Such 
experience often begins once heal 
that injury self-respect which 
one knows the depth and venom, and 
leaves satisfying achievement its 
place. Even while this passage be- 
ing written, fortunate children are 
having their hurts thus healed from 
deep within, their role shifted over 
from the passive victim the active 
friend. 

Children have bereavements, some- 
times toy which has been all but 
alive their bright vivid imagina- 
tions; sometimes pet. When the 
pet which has died followed 
new one, fellow-feeling will not let 
represent the new puppy substi- 
tute for the old dog, “just good” 
“really know how our 
own grieving always affronted 
any effort belittle the Children 
need have the dignity their sor- 
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row much respected were 
not, happily! brief duration. 

When children are bereaved, their 
mother and father, sometimes too their 
grown-up friends, have priceless op- 
portunity draw their thoughts to- 
ward large horizons, such the in- 
clusion nature many lives 
one, the loveliness and permanence 
remembered joy, the protean imper- 
ishability life. Walking the 
spring autumn woods; looking 
the stars; lingering together bed- 
time, after music, perhaps there 
comes natural opening, when grown- 
confidence life can extended 
shelter and comfort the shaken 
hearts the young. can show 
them how life moves on, through one 
after another shifting form, not per- 
ishing, only hiding awhile, flowers 
winter. can remind them, 
hundred instances, how life moves 
from “death” “birth” again, 
surely moves “from birth 
death.” can show them the waves 
relaxing into the sea, from which they 
have never been parted; can speak 
the “dead” leaves mulched into the 
ground, and sucked again into the 
tree; they are blown far from 
home and their parent tree, into an- 
other field, readily fertilizing the 
daisy the corn. 

For all our wisdom still comes 
pass sometimes that child must 
die. Among the 
nesses which love will comfort even 
this, all such tranquil comparisons 
one form death with another, all 
past considerations the passing 
life out visibility and back again, 
will remembered with passionate 
Every time naturalise 
death one recurrent season the 


everchanging cycle life, “cast 
long light, not shadow” forward to- 
ward the unknown hour when the 
change will next draw near and 
our beloved. 

Occasionally children are painfully 
embarrassed. Where they feel them- 
selves unwanted, they suffer, 
do, from intensified and awkward self- 
consciousness; and especially so, 
looks dress they are unusual. Boys 
suffer acutely from their occasional 
variation from the narrow pattern 
“regular boy.” boy unlucky 
cursed with talent for interpretive 
dancing, often cruelly snubbed, 
not manhandled. The religion 
fellow-feeling would soon overwhelm 
this mean and vicious persecution 
the variant simple, cordial tolera- 
tion, among boys among girls, 
one another’s natural, harmless tastes, 
nine” character. have only read 
the life such man Audubon, 
see how deepseated are these innate 
and what the world wastes 
and ploughs under when forces 
them underground. 

Though boy who being perse- 
cuted for his unusualness has every- 
thing lose, and nothing gain, 
his mother, woman teacher, takes 
the cudgels for him, any man who 
himself the accepted type has here 
great religious opportunity. has 
only cultivate the friendship the 
victim, and appreciate his talents. 
soon fellow-feeling begins thus 
act, becomes, course, very intui- 
tive. Often discovers that the victim 
has some unsuspected 
which itself commands respect, and 
leads last even popularity. 
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home, all difficult times, what 
chance the parents have “to 
source blessing”! Warmly meeting, 
more than halfway, boy’s girl’s 
approaches, yet the essence par- 
ent’s understanding sometimes con- 
sists tenderly ignoring 
moment. What sweet balm gives 
adolescents be, the right time, 
respectfully and with quiet delicacy let 
alone! 

Fellow-feeling, once has been 
welcomed deep within, 
among other surprises, access the 
boarded-up shelves memory how 
felt and acted when were young. 
now remember fleeting experi- 
ences, long, long past, which could 
never have recovered conscious ef- 
fort. They “flash upon the inward 
eye” and illuminate for the prob- 
lems our silent, difficult children. 

When the young ones fall into 
trouble with the authorities, when 
other forms their rashness has really 
(we think) endangered their future, 
what can rely but the divine 
element, the golden rule? “Whom 
have heaven but thee? And 
there anything earth that de- 
sire comparison?” Everything else 
falls away from us, even the adamant 
determination “never shocked 
anything they do.” But let us, for 
instant only, enter the quiet our 


What want is, not possess religion, but have religion that 
shall possess KINGSLEY. 


own spirit, and lay everything, espe- 
cially ourselves, the hands loving- 
kindness, and suddenly see that this 
the time and perfect opportunity, 
show our children the cordial religion 
living all its shining simplicity. 
Now are able meet them, what- 
ever they may have done, with simple 
faith and confidence; believing more 
possibilities for them than they believe 
for themselves; enduring the em- 
barrassment and anxiety they have 
caused without reproaches; never 
ceasing hope and expect for them 
bright undamaged future. 

The extraordinary success which 
Judge Lindsey has had, over long 
period years, with multitudes 
boys and girls—could 
have been achieved otherwise than 
seeking every moment share and 
understand? From beginning end 
has abdicated all right sit judg- 
ment, has paid attention the un- 
solvable problem “what they de- 
served”; has always forborne 
discourage. Fraternal attitude, 
wonderful listener, searching though 
friendly questioner, challenged the 
self-questioning young spirit within, 
and its energy and aspiration ran out 
meet him. How religious has 
been! and how religious the men and 
women, advisers the young, who 
belong his order! 
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RECORDS the New York 
Police Department and 
the New York State Depart- 
ment Correction would show that 
career crime began fifteen 
when was committed the Elmira 
Reformatory for robbing Tenth 
Avenue grocery store. These records 
are slightly inaccurate. 
world career really began four years 
earlier, the tender age eleven, 
when “turned off” Ninth Avenue 
cigar store for load cigarettes and 
candy and armful Nick Carter 
and Old Sleuth magazines. have 
indelible memories that blood-and- 
thunder fiction which furnished 
with patterns for adolescent ex- 
ploits. Moreover, convinced that 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were sissies compared Jesse 
James, “High Card Mike,” and the 
Younger Brothers. Safe cracking and 
train robbery, also convinced me, 
was better racket than statesman- 
ship. 
But I’m getting ahead story. 
slums Hell’s Kitchen and pov- 
erty stricken, illiterate parents, and 
begin story the beginning lest 
omit some significant detail the 
continuity experience which con- 
verted me, normal boy, into ruth- 
less criminal or, certain unimagina- 
tive cops and doctors labelled me, 
hopelessly incorrigible criminal.” 


The scene birth, the Hell’s 
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Kitchen three room, cold water flat, 
stands out mind clear cut and 
real. Nine us, parents and seven 
children, whom was the eldest, 
lived that dingy dump West 
Forty Seventh Street. 

There were improvements 
any kind the place, electric 
lights, bath room, steam heat, 
and very little sunlight occu- 
pied the ground floor the back 
the house. 

one side there was stable, 
the other lumber yard, and be- 
hind soap factory. both ends 
Forty Seventh Street, Ninth and 
Tenth Avenues, there was saloon 
every corner, eight them, where the 
riff-raff Hell’s Kitchen gathered 
for their “slops” and free lunches, 
remember the saloons because used 
chase the growler for father 
who, mother used say, “drank 
like fish.” 

Now, don’t mean imply that 
father was one those ten nights 
the barroom drunkards who staged 
rough house when was tanked. 
No, Pop was not that kind drink- 
ing man, was good natured 
drunk. never beat Mom and 
seldom beat kids, and regardless 
how much drank never missed 
day the docks where was em- 
ployed stevedore. imagine that 
booze was his escape from the hum- 
drum monotony life. father 
was never much interested me. He, 
for example, seldom inquired how 
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was getting along school, and 
never saw report card. read 
“The James Boys Missouri” instead 
studying homework was all 
right with him. And for church and 
Sunday school, well, left all that 
business, many fathers these 
days, “the old woman.” mother, 
like most mothers, was indulgence 
personified. enjoyed unrestrained 
liberty under her management. 
roamed the streets from the moment 
school let out until all hours the 
night. Exhausted street life was 
not able concentrate home- 
work; consequently was only half 
done neglected entirely. Thus, did 
child.” 

Then, one day, the teacher, ex- 
asperated failure make any 
dunce and stood corner. 
have vivid memories that humiliat- 
ing experience, and how brooded 
over until feelings fermented 
into bitterness which bred all-hating 
thoughts. hated the hated 
companions who laughed me. 
She was enemy. She had hit 
below the belt, double crossed me, and 
was determined have revenge. 
show her that wasn’t “dunce.” 
show companions that wasn’t 
“cry baby.” And one day at- 
tacked the teacher. 

Thus did become known “that 
bad boy” and “bully.” These labels, 
thought, were more desirable than 
“dunce” and “cry baby.” “Bully” was 
especially desirable. liked that one. 
got kick out being referred 
“bully.” Moreover, gave 
standing and prestige with the gang 
boys. 
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Later, became habitual truant 
and then first class gangster. 
learned how pick pocket and crawl 
over transom, the gang. All the 
gang boys were habitual truants and 
every mother’s son hated cops 
who were constantly breaking our 
games and chasing from the streets. 
loved gang life. One idols 
those days was Happy Jack Mulvey, 
the leader the notorious Hell’s 
Kitchen Gopher Gang. thought 
Happy Jack, who had dozen more 
notches his gun, was one the 
greatest men that walked the earth. 

Not until had been thoroughly 
corrupted gang life, thirteen, did 
father try discipline and 
then was too late, seven years too 
late. The seed had been sown, Gang- 
ing and stealing and prowling the 
streets night seemed natural 
sleeping and eating. 

These anti social tendencies were 
nothing more less than well organ- 
ized bad habits acquired through years 
unrestrained liberty home and 
the streets the slums. father, 
unfortunately, didn’t know that the 
child who learns good habits and right 
attitudes the home his way 
useful life. Certainly the foundation 
for useful life has been laid when 
the child has cultivated good habits 
and right attitudes the home. 
father had been much interested 
bad habits, was thirteen, after 
had formed them, might have 
grown into bank president instead 
bank burglar, which these days, 
hasten add, might considered 
distinction without difference. 

shall never forget how tried 
make turn the right after had 
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ascended the leadership the gang. 
What shellackings gave me! 
These shellackings, however, only an- 
tagonized me. became enemy, 
like the school teacher who had hu- 
companions. hated him and due 
course ran away from home be- 
come juvenile burglar. 

have imperishable memories 
that first term the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. The judge committed the 
reformatory “reformed.” There 
was nothing the life that insti- 
tution calculated make regret 
past transgressions against society 
deter from future transgressions. 

Very few men who have been sub- 
jected the cruelties that have— 
prisons and the reform school— 
have been able tell the story 
just how they reacted these brutali- 
ties. Usually the story told 
collaborator who paints the picture 
his own language with the result that 
the drama and the psychology the 
matter are entirely lost. This 
story own language. 

that there was possibility “re- 
forming” until they 
broken spirit. 

“Break ’em; then can make ’em 
eat out your hand,” heard the 
keepers say times without number. 
they proceeded break before 
had been the place twenty-four 
hours. The first day was spent soli- 
tary confinement. The purpose the 
twenty-four hours solitary, they 
told me, was make think, 
impress upon where was, and 
convince that “life reform 
school was not all ‘peaches and 
cream.’ 


When cried and begged let 
out the cell the keepers cursed 
and threw into dungeon. was 
pitch dark the dungeon. screamed 
and pounded the door. pounded 
and screamed until was exhausted, 
and then dropped the floor and 
slept until they released the 
morning, They starved and 
flogged because cried. They 
called incorrigible brat because 
wouldn’t stop crying. 

The dungeon siege with the bread 
and water diet and the flogging for 
the first five days was ordeal 
which every new arrival was sub- 
jected for the perfectly humanitarian 
purpose “breaking the spirit” 
the “incorrigible kids.” The fact that 
boy had been sent the reform 
school meant but one thing the 
degenerate minds the brutal keep- 
ers, and that was that the boy was bad, 
tricky, treacherous, mean, and, there- 
fore, need punishment and dis- 
cipline. 

Well, everytime they flogged 
fought them tooth and nail and after 
three four floggings ceased cry- 
ing and turned cursing the keepers. 
And after three four “stretches” 
the dungeon didn’t mind the 
dungeon. other words punishment 
made hate the keepers. Punish- 
ment hardened me. 

“Wait until get out this joint,” 
was never ending cry. make 
somebody pay for this razzle-dazzling 
when get out.” 

The reform school gave mar- 
velously thorough education crimi- 
nality. learned how crack safe, 
pick lock and make skeleton key. 
waded through the curriculum 
crime with high honors, and when 
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was released proceeded make 
society pay for what the brutal keep- 
ers did me, hated society. There- 
after, for twenty odd years, life 
was one crime after another and one 
prison after was thirty-two, 
with record long the Panama 
Canal, when checked into the Ver- 
mont State Prison, Windsor, 
serve term for bank burglary. 


The warden the Vermont Prison, 
Harpin, was most unusual man. 
was not tobacco chewing, knock- 
and drag-em-out sadist like 
the reform school keepers and other 
prison keepers that had met. No, 
Harpin was human being, God rest 
his soul! frequently think how dif- 
ferent life might have been 
father had ever exhibited the sympa- 
thetic interest that Harpin 
did. was who persuaded 
read good books, one which, Her- 
bert Spencer’s “First Principles” al- 
most drove insane. managed 
stagger through the first three chap- 
ters that monumental work but 
“The Instability the Homogene- 
ous,” “The Indestructibility Mat- 
ter,” and “The Persistence Rela- 
tions Among Forces,” laid out for 
the count. could never digest those 
subjects. found Anatole France and 
Swinburne more palatable. “The Re- 
volt the Angels” tickled pink, 
while “The Triumph Time” gave 
emotional jag. 

Now, anyone had told that 
dear Herbert Spencer and Swinburne 
and Anatole France, and few other 
immortals like Emerson and Shaw, 
Richard Wagner 
could change the point view 
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hopelessly incorrigible criminal,” 
judge two and several detectives 
had labelled me, would have 
laughed head off. And have 
suspicion that the judges and the de- 
tectives would have laughed their 
heads off, too. Such things, they prob- 
ably would have said, only happen 
books. Yet the miracle had come 
pass, There was, after twenty-four 
years underworld life, planning 
new future and believing, Tenny- 
son said, that could rise stepping 
stones dead self higher 
How happy was! 

And then one day the big gate 
swung open for and passed out, 
parole, determined balance the 
scales. Three months later was 
way back the Vermont Prison 
with two New York detectives, 
parole violator. Society would have 
none me. was kicked out job 
after job when the police informed 
employers that was ex-convict. 
had been paroled and told 
way and sin more, and yet the 
very people, the business men the 
nation, who contributed the major 
portion the annual $100,000,000 
parole bill, would have none me. 
This puzzled more than Herbert 
Spencer’s “The Instability the 
Homogeneous.” was cruel and 
was very poor business. 

That first experience the straight 
and narrow discouraged terribly 
and spent many sleepless nights 
pacing cell from the door the 
wall and back the door again. 
might have given all hopes ever 
winning place society Har- 
pin and his lovely wife hadn’t ex- 
pressed their faith and en- 
couraged carry on. And also 
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believe that might have worried 
myself into straight jacket 
padded cell the Harpins hadn’t 
kept supplied with books and 
phonograph records. Whenever felt 
myself growing blue would wind 
funny looking little phono- 
graph and put the Die Meister- 
singer Prelude, the Over- 
ture Beethoven’s Ninth with its 
chorale finale which 
chants the brotherhood man. was 
Oscar Wilde, think, who 
“music has been known heal 
common man’s despair.” healed 
me. made forget that was 
prison! 

Now, just imagine former gutter- 
snipe the slums talking about such 
things. Wagner Beethoven! 
Sounds like something that one would 
read book, doesn’t it? And im- 
agine such common fellow making 
study the origin music, the origin 
instruments, the birth the scale 
and the advent the symphonic poem 
and opera? “By how slender thread 
does man’s criminality hang!” 
hope Edgar Hoover comes across 
this story. may change some his 
absurd views about criminals. 

Well, the big gate swung open for 
again one day and passed out 
begin the second fight for social recog- 
nition salesman, selling the things, 
safes and vaults, that used blow 
with explosives. 

obtained the selling job repre- 
senting myself ex-newspaper 
man looking for opportunity 
better myself. Had told em- 
ployer that was old safe-cracker 
would have called the police. 

The job was strictly commission 
proposition; sales, compensa- 
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tion. territory was North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia, 
the happy hunting grounds those 
days for cracksmen. 

Naturally, was successful sales- 
man. had system, unbeatable, 
almost failure proof system. If, for 
example, banker told that his 
safe was burglar proof immediately 
proceeded convince the gentleman 
that wasn’t burglar proof. 
boasted, many them did, about 
the man hunting bloodhounds the 
community cited case after case, out 
own history, prove that 
cracksmen had way fooling blood- 
hounds with oil mustard. Oil 
mustard killed the burglar’s scent and 
put the dog’s nose out commission 
temporarily. was successful sales- 
man simply because could knock 
down every objection that the pros- 
pect raised, sold more safes and 
vaults than any other two salesmen 
the organization. 

Salesmanship was interesting 
racket, incomparably more inter- 
esting racket than safe cracking. Veri- 
ly, was rising stepping stones 
dead self higher things. Never- 
theless, was not happy. Indeed, 
was downright unhappy. 
couldn’t shake off the suspicion that 
was riding for fall and that the cops, 
especially the Pinkertons, who pro- 
tected members the American 
Bankers Association those days, 
would run down sooner later 
and, perhaps, put behind the bars 
again “wrong rap.” 

Thus did become “alibi simple.” 
Fear arrest and conviction 
“wrong rap” drove keeping 
diary which set down every 
move from the time got the 
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morning until retired night. Fear 
arrest and conviction “wrong 
raps” has driven many paroled prison- 
ers back crime, They all become 
“alibi simple” after they have been 
the straight and narrow for time. 

shall never forget the lovely No- 
vember morning that pulled into 
Mellins, South Carolina, with high 
hopes selling the only banker 
town new safe and vault. The gentle- 
man needed new equipment badly. 
could have opened his antiquated 
safe and vault with hair pin. was 
least thirty years old. had had 
long that thought was bur- 
glar proof. 

Well, talked that banker with 
voice. First, explained how easily 
cracksman could blow the vault. 
could have been opened with with- 
out explosives half dozen dif- 
ferent ways. had opened hundred 
them with and without “soup,” 
nitroglycerine. Unfortunately could 
nothing with that banker. was 
immune appeal intimidation. 
Discouraged, handed him card 
and asked him get touch with 
when was robbed. 

“Huh!” chuckled. “You talk 
like you know that goin’ 
robbed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said. “You will 
robbed the first time that expert 
safe cracker comes this way. may 
come tonight, sir.” 

“Tonight?” stiffened and glared 
patient. “Tonight?” repeated. 

“Yes, sir,” said. “He may come 
tonight.” 

And that very night, believe 
not, the Mellins Bank was blown. 
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was Columbia when heard the 
good news and lost time beating 
back Mellins get the order which 
would net commission one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
was the process obtaining the 
banker’s signature the dotted line 
when, and behold, who should 
come breezing into the office but that 
old friendly enemy, Harry Murray, 
the “Pink.” career salesman 
ended right there for Harry solved 
the robbery and every other one which 
had occurred the Carolinas that 
winter. said he, was the front man 
for the gang. found the jobs, tipped 
off companions, and then brought 
the rear sell the victims new 
equipments, employers, course, 
were shocked when they got the bad 
news and immediately wired 
walking papers the county jail. 
seemed that the “ace salesman 
the organization” was entitled 
better treatment. least was en- 
titled opportunity exonerate 
myself the charge that had been 
playing both ends against the middle, 
thought. Naturally, was feeling 
rather low when the natives “went” 
for Mr. Murray’s bedtime story and 
tossed into the county “boob.” 
Fortunately, deductions 
couldn’t substantiated and so, some 
three four months later, the author- 
ities the Palmetto State had “turn 
loose.” diary saved me. Mr. 
Murray, gallant gentleman that 
was!, finally admitted that had 
“pegged wrong.” “Naturally, ap- 
preciated the admission that had 
been talking through his hat when 
said had been playing both ends 
against the middle. It’s always nice 
admit that mistake has been made 
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after the victim has been executed. 
That experience soured but 
didn’t discourage me. was glutton 
for punishment those days. was 
still determined convince society 
that there was nothing that old 
“once crook always crook” stuff. 


New York was next stop. be- 
lieved that “get by” the big 
town steered clear crooks and 
hangouts. believed that could lose 
myself the big town. Huh! never 
even got chance lose myself for 
when pulled into the Penn Station 
two Central Office men arrested 
and escorted down police head- 
quarters and the lineup, after which 
was put train for Philadelphia. 

“Philadelphia’s better town for 
ex-con than New York,” they told me. 

thought they were right when 
secured job with well known ex- 
press company immediately after 
arrival the city. was checker 
the loading docks. month two 
later safe was blown one the 
company’s West Philadelphia offices, 
the cracksmen getting away with sev- 
eral hundred dollars cash and 
package emeralds valued 
could recover those emeralds would 
the fair haired boy with the boss. 
might win promotion and raise 
salary. was great idea, 
thought. walked into the boss’s 
office and submitted proposition. 

would like take shot that 
robbery, boss,” said. think can 
recover those emeralds. 

“John,” interrupted me. “What 
you know about safe crackers?” 

course couldn’t tell him knew 
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all there was known, was 
supposed ex-farm hand from 
the country. 

“My boy,” added smilingly, 
“the Pinkertons handle all our rob- 
beries. they can’t solve them no- 
body can.” 

The Pinkertons! Well! Well! 
would sweet revenge for what they 
had done Mellins, thought, 
could beat them the wire 
this case. I’d try. few discreet in- 
quiries here and there the under- 
world Philadelphia and had the 
low down the robbery. old 
friend, “Big Head Whitey” Doyle, 
whom had rescued from Southern 
Prison some years previously, had 
pulled the job. Whitey, believing that 
one good turn deserved another, sur- 
rendered the emeralds when told 
him what was trying do. was 
glad help me. honor among 
thieves? have known thieves who 
put their necks the noose save 
friend. have known criminals who 
died prison “wrong raps,” in- 
nocent men, save loyal pal. Mr. 
Hoover who says that all criminals 
are “dirty cowardly rats” doesn’t know 
his criminals. But back boss and 
the emeralds. 

was the happiest men the day 
that did Jesse Owens into the boss’s 
office with the emeralds. What verbal 
bouquets the astonished gentlemen 
tossed me! was wonder! Cer- 
tainly the company would reward 
handsomely for 


work! Visions promotion and 
substantial increase salary flitted 
across mind. was the fair haired 
boy. last was way those 
“higher things” which Tennyson 
spoke his “In Memoriam.” One 
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promotion would lead another. 
Yes, was way last. 

Not until the boss began interrogat- 
ing about had recovered 
the loot did realize that there were 
squalls ahead. couldn’t tell him that 
was ex-safe cracker and that 
Whitey and were old friends, there- 
fore, was compelled lie him. 
told him that had promised the 
robbers that would not squeal 
them. violated their confidence 
life would jeopardy. said 
understood. had feeling that 
understood all too well when left 
his office. And did. summoned 
his office later that afternoon 


the Pinkerton Agency who, course, 
recognized and proceeded give 
the boss history whereupon Mr. 
Boss gave walking papers. 
Moreover, was arrested and charged 
with being accessory before and aft- 


the fact when refused reveal 
the identity the robbers. Loyalty 
was crime, not virtue. 

The cops couldn’t make betray 
“Big Head Whitey” Doyle and 
when they got tired third degreeing 
they shipped back New 
Now, had begun resent the 
inexorable cruelty being kicked out 
jobs and railroaded from city 
city hard headed, unimaginative 
deserved better treatment, more hu- 
mane treatment. also realized with 
perfect clearness vision that some- 
body didn’t give “break,” very 
soon would toboggan back the 
underworld and life crime. man 
just couldn’t indefinitely butting 
his head against stone wall. the 
head didn’t wear out he’d ultimately 
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saw but one way out the corner 
had find sponsor, some repu- 
table person who would indorse me, 
who would tell some hard headed 
business man that was all right, de- 
pendable, reliable and entitled 
opportunity earn living. found 
that man, John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
The New York Sunday 
World. “sold” myself Mr. Cos- 
grave and two his able co-workers, 
Edward Smith and Silas Bent. 
was from these gentlemen that first 
heard Henry Ford who, those 
days, was helping ex-convicts. Armed 
with letter introduction one 
Mr. Ford’s ex-convict executives, 
shall call him Bill, hit the trail for 
Detroit. Bill was fine character. 
had come from the slums win 
high executive post with the Ford 
Motor Company. received 
with open arms. had come the 
right place, told me. the midst 
our chat Ford entered the of- 
fice. Bill introduced me, giving Mr. 
Ford summary history. 

bank burglar?” Mr. Ford cried, 
surveying from head feet. 
“Gosh,” added, “he looks more 
like preacher than burglar.” 

had wonderful face. Sympathy 
and understanding were written all 
over it, and there was warm friendly 
glitter his fine expressive eyes. 

interrogated great length 
regarding history, how got 
started crime, etc. 

“The old story,” remarked pen- 
sively; bad home and bad environ- 
ment. All you fellows have the same 
story, too much liberty childhood, 
too much running the streets when 
you should have been studying 
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learning trade. And now tired 
all and want work, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” want work 
and make good you give 
chance.” 

“Of course you can make good,” 
smiled. “You’ve got good brain. 
Your brain just good the other 
fellow’s and you can just far 
the other fellow you’re not afraid 
hard work.” 

hastened assure him that was 
not afraid hard work. 

have helped lot men who 
came out prison,” went on, 
“men who were down their luck. 
Some them have fooled me, but 
most them have measured 
fine style. Work the salvation the 
man who down the gutter. man 
sleeps and eats better after hard day’s 
work. enjoys life. Son,” leaned 
over and patted the shoulder, 
going give you chance 
work and happy. Your past will 
not held against you organi- 
zation. You will have the same chance 
that every one men have. will 
give you job and all depends 
yourself whether you stay that job 
work yourself into bigger one.” 

The tears were trickling down 

“Start him the foundry, Bill,” 
said, “where he’ll learn how motor 
blocks are made and then give him 
chance the heat treating rooms 
and the chassis assembly. think he’s 
going make good man.” 

felt like throwing arms around 
his neck. had won heart and 
soul, 

“All right now, son,” shook 
hands with me. “Let see what you 
can do. And don’t forget,” added, 
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“there’s plenty room the top.” 
through the factory with Bill the 
Superintendent’s office. The panorama 
bewildered me, Huge cranes were fly- 
ing through the air carrying cargoes 
iron and steel, motor blocks, front 
axles, rear axles, crankshafts, chassis 
frames and the like. Furnaces blazed 
the “heat treat department.” Gi- 
gantic dynamos roared and hummed. 
Overhead conveyors carried 
from man man the machines. The 
machines and fender presses were 
pounding like mad, pounding with 
insistent and almost faultless rhythm 
that thrilled rather than jarred me. 
Everywhere looked there were belts 
and wheels whirling with lightning- 
like rapidity and men, thousands 
them, bent over the machines pulling 
out and putting stock with clock- 
like regularity. marvelled the 
brain the man who had organized 
and was directing all this power, hu- 
man and mechanical. The scene daz- 
zled me. Here was world created 
intelligence—geared service. 

But what terrifying ordeal those 
first weeks were! blistered and 
bleeding hands! feet! poor 
back, which frequently thought was 
permanently crippled. When got out 
bed the morning took min- 
utes, seemed straighten up. Mr. 
Ford had told that hard work was 
“great blessing.” thought was 
murder, first degree murder. Yet, 
when the feet and the hands and 
poor back became hardened the 
grind felt like new man. Food 
never tasted good. Nor did ever 
sleep soundly. retired nine 
o’clock and snored through the night 
until six the morning like old 
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dog. Verily, hard work WAS “great 
blessing.” 

knew, however, that hard work 
wouldn’t get the top, therefore, 
made study manufacturing proc- 
esses, man handling, gauge reading, 
blue print reading, plant management. 
studied the construction the Ford 
car inside and out and was one the 
few men the Highland Park Plant 
who could explain the principle 
transmission, 

was thoroughly equipped when 
opportunity knocked door, 
first “boost,” “straw boss” direct- 
ing fifteen men the motor depart- 
ment, thrilled far beyond any pos- 
sibility expression words; when 
advanced departmental foreman 
handling seventy-five men—well, 
joy knew bounds. was god rid- 
ing cloud when moved along 
assistant superintendent’s post. Final- 
ly, six years after had entered the 
employ the Ford Motor Company, 
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became the superintendent the 
largest assembly plant the organi- 
zation. But didn’t stop there. shot 
higher post where directed 
thirty thousand men. 

Here, dear reader, say, amen! But 
before leaving you want say that 
have done very well. Very few “hope- 
lessly incorrigible criminals” have 
done well and frequently find my- 
self daydreaming, wondering how 
much higher might have gone 
had been blessed with father who 
was companion me? 

“Why,” frequently say myself, 
might have become great 
great conductor like your idol Arturo 
Toscanini you had been blessed with 
intelligent father.” 

And had choice would 
rather wield baton than clip coupons. 
how slender thread does man’s 
criminality hang!” 


The villainy you teach will execute; and shall hard but 
will better the Merchant Venice. 
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FOUR SMALL NATIONS EUROPE 


GERALDINE 


OLD, though little, nations 
Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal 
quired through the ages distinctive 
character ideals, outlook, govern- 
ment, manners, and temperament— 
quality that may occasionally suggest 
larger neighbor nation, but too in- 
dividual and delightfully original 
lost any assembly. They preserve 
their charm for the traveler and their 
dignity among the great powers, 
well the loving allegiance their 
people. While they have not tried 
determine the course European 
tics, they have often unconsciously led 
the way for other nations, and served 
the decisive battlegrounds the 
allies that made history for their 
greater neighbors. 

These small nations are distinct na- 
tional entities; they have influenced 
the course events and performed 
honorable and important functions 
world affairs. Belgium for very long 
time come should honored for 
her action 1914, Holland was the 
bulwark religious and political free- 
dom the Continent for much more 
than Switzerland demon- 
strated the values democracy and 
confederation early the four- 
teenth century. Portugal was the great 
adventurer maritime exploration 
the fifteen and sixteenth centuries. 

Powerful nations their blindness 
selfishness sometimes try deny 
nationality their small neighbors. 
Germany tried insist that Belgium 


mere geographical expression; for 
scholar can learnedly argue, the 
Belgians are not unified one lan- 
guage literature body customs, 
nor are they one race, nor did they 
appear the map one state until 
1830, nor are they numerically strong 
enough defend themselves without 
allies. Then why the Belgians con- 
stitute nation? 

They fit perfectly Ernest Renan’s 
definition made lecture the 
Sorbonne fifty-six years ago. said: 
nation soul, spiritual princi- 
ple. Two things, which are really one, 
constitute this soul, this spiritual prin- 
ciple. The one the past; the other 
the present. The one the posses- 
sion common rich inheritance 
memories; the other the actual 
consent, the desire live together, the 
will continue realize this inheri- 
tance unimpaired. Man does not im- 
provise himself. The nation, like the 
individual, the resultant long 
past efforts, sacrifices, and devo- 
tions. The worship ancestors 
all cults the most legitimate; for our 
ancestors have made what are. 
heroic past, some great men, some 
glory—I mean true glory—such 
the social capital which national 
idea based. have common 
glory the past, will the pres- 
ent; have done great things to- 
gether, will them again— 
these are the conditions essential 
the making one people. love 
proportion the sacrifices that 
have accepted, and the evils that 
have suffered.” 
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Surely the ancestors the modern 
Belgians suffered enough together un- 
der the Duke Alva; and they sacri- 
ficed enough the arena the fre- 
quent struggles between Spain and 
France and even Holland, and later 
under Austria. Though the provinces 
“United States Belgium,” their 
short-lived independence fell before 
Napoleon, who, however, conferred 
material benefits like the Napoleonic 
Code. Then 1814 peculiar di- 
plomacy tried unite them with the 
Dutch. But 1830 the old spirit 
independent nationality asserted itself, 
the same spirit that had animated these 
little provincial groups since the Bat- 
tle the Spurs 1302. April 19, 
1839, Belgium finally achieved inde- 
pendence and neutrality guaranteed 
the famous Treaty London signed 
the great powers, that “scrap 
paper” torn 1914. 

Thus spite lack natural 
boundaries, the lack homogeneity 
race, spite its small area 
scarcely twelve thousand square miles, 
Belgium proved herself nation. 
the peasants and artisans used say 
the days the French Revolution, 
they did not want Prussian 
Dutch heretics. They willed only 
themselves, and they have cherished 
unimpaired the inheritance their an- 
cestors, about whom Julius Caesar 
wrote: “Horum 
sunt Belgae.” 

Albert admirable man and 
king, cited this familiar phrase from 
the Gallic Commentaries when speak- 
ing his people the World War 
began; and Cardinal Mercier proved 
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that was one “the bravest all 
these.” The function fate Bel- 
gium that time was suggested 
the words her greatest poet-son, 
Emile Verhaeren, from “Amidst the 
Ashes” 1916: “Among all nations, 
Belgium was chosen that one the 
highest human miracles might ac- 
complished through her. She had the 
honor being the first and the most 
necessary the ramparts that modern 
civilization opposed the ferocity 
and savagery thousand years; and 
her history will join that the rare 
little nations who will immortal.” 


With two races, two languages, two 
cultural groups, two landscapes 
natural environments, Belgium one 
nation, even spite the so-called 
Flemish question, technical and pe- 
dantic, but exploited the occupy- 
ing invaders during the War. the 
north are the Flemings; the south 
are the Walloons. Travelers are likely 
see more the former, since the 
Flemish plain with its quaint belfries 
and other civic glories may more 
striking than the high wooded hills 
and rural seclusions the Ardennes. 
Perhaps John McCrae’s rondeau re- 
calls how “In Flanders fields, the pop- 
pies blow between the crosses, row 
row.” 

The Walloons are akin the 
French, though they form separate 
branch the Romance races. De- 
scended from the Romanized Celts, 
they live south the linguistic fron- 
tier, which runs approximately from 
south Ypres north Liége. The 
Walloons inhabit the provinces 
Hainaut, Namur, Liége, parts Lux- 
embourg and southern Brabant, the 
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neighborhood Malmedy, and even 
parts the French departments 

Nord and Ardennes, which border 

The Walloon dialect distinct 
branch the Romance languages, 
with some admixture Flemish and 
Low German. was used literary 
language until the fifteenth century 
French, which has been super- 
seded. Both French and Flemish are 
official languages Belgium; they 
contrast neatly side side official 
documents and street signs. The Flem- 
ish language, preferred everyday 
use most Flemings, much the 
same Dutch appearance. Natu- 
rally higher education Belgium 
pursued French, and even more 
than the upper class are bilingual. The 
knowledge both languages com- 
pulsory the army, the law-courts, 
and the central administration. Both 
Maurice Maeterlinck and Emile 
Verhaeren, though Flemish birth 
and temperament, chose write 
French, but they could never mis- 
taken for Parisians Walloons. 
French preferred most the 
Belgian writers, who wish reach 
larger audience. 

The three million Walloons are us- 


more vivacious and adaptable 


than the four million Flemings. The 
former are the brunet Celtic type; the 
latter are the blond Germanic type. 
The Walloons seem more sociable and 
fluent speech, more lively, talkative, 
witty; they supply the Belgian nation 
with the majority her lawyers, 
scientists, and organizers. 

writer Belgium, has analyzed his 
countrymen, the Walloon peasant 
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more inclined dream and indulge 
sentiment than are the French. 
even said excel his French neigh- 
bor industry, endurance, and thrift 
—which seems highly incredible! But 
certainly works hard overcome 
natural obstacles, and has genuine 
religious devotion. the same time 
ural gaiety touched with melancholy, 
which are peculiar his land and his 
race, and very different from the bois- 
terous exuberance the Flemish. 
the Walloon countryside, people smile 
everyday and never laugh loudly 
the Flemings their Sundays 
and holidays. The Walloons cultivate 
irony and succeed hiding their feel- 
ings under flow words; but they 
are not superficial insincere. 

The Flemings are the result the 
infiltration Frankish tribes among 
the Celts whom Caeser found the 
lower valleys the Scheldt and the 
Lys. Flanders there certain 
slowness movement, mental and 
physical, which suggests greater 
closeness peasant life, greater ca- 
pacity for patient labor and seriousness. 
While the Walloons adapt themselves 
more easily modern conditions, 
Flemings are heart either farmers 
sailors. 

“As hard the soil, rough the 
wind, patient the 
Flemish race rooted the earth with 
heavy sullenness. Their love for the 
soil may called greed; but of- 
ten blind and almost disinterested 
passion for the land which they are 
bound tradition and long memories. 
Their religious fervor may tainted 
superstition and fanaticism; but 
lightens long life hard toil full 
many dangers, which could breed 
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despair were not for very con- 
crete hope 

Bruges and Antwerp! The mystic 
city and the sensual city—both explain 
the Flemish soul. Bruges produced 
painting where fervent devotion 
made visible; Antwerp, where pleas- 
ure displays itself. The great geniuses 
Flemish painting affirm these two 
aspects the Flemish soul: the Van 
Eycks, its mysticism; Rubens, its sen- 
sualism joy life. one can 
choose Memling the exponent 
delicate spirituality, and Jordaens 
voluptuousness. Flemish literature 
the nineteenth century showed both 
forces, sometimes the same writer, 
Verhaeren recognized himself. 


Belgium before the war was the 
most productive agricultural district 
Europe. Her prosperity was gener- 
ally attributed the small number 
large estates. Forty-eight per cent 
the cultivated area was covered 
farms two and half seven and 
half acres. The twentieth century 
has brought the powerful producers’ 
that group agriculturists 
and give them important advantages 
with regard credit and insurance. 
The same qualities the Belgian 
peasant caused this modern develop- 
ment brought him the fore under 
every political régime and every sys- 
tem landholding. For centuries “the 
cockpit Europe,” the soil Bel- 
gium has been remade and repaired 
from the havoc wars time and time 
again with efficient and tender thor- 
oughness. The present system small 
ownership and codperative societies 
the result centuries incessant 
toil, and the memory physical and 
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social calamities. Fate may spin more 
them. 

Most densely populated Euro- 
pean countries, Belgium does not owe 
her industrial success wholly the 
great numbers her workmen. 
due more their quality never 
having lost touch with the land. They 
belong mostly agricultural districts; 
they not settle permanently around 
their The interchange be- 
tween the country and the large cen- 
ters continuous, The hard-working 
qualities mechanics and artisans are 
inherited from the peasants. Reluc- 
tant crowd into cities, they have 
contrived cheap railways tramways 
enable them thrifty, happy, 
and healthy commuters. 

The presence king this small 
nation should not mislead observers. 
For the Belgian government really 
democratic, and the king there has not 
quarter the power the Ameri- 
can president normal times—not 
emergency. 


One source the permanent at- 
tractiveness Belgium its situation 
between the Latin French and the 
Germanic nations. The Belgians have 
profited from both their neighbors cul- 
turally and artistically, though they 
have suffered more politically from 
being buffer state. Probably “the 
poor man’s fine art,” cooking, shows 
most clearly how they have combined 
Teutonic quantity with French quality. 
They serve elegant but substantial 
meals with French Scottish econ- 
omy. Their delicious inexpensive pa- 
tisserie Malines lingers the trav- 
eler’s memory almost long the 
celestial strains the carillon. 
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Carillon music Belgian inven- 
tion and great honor the artistic 
taste, the democratic spirit, and the 
practical manufacturing skill this 
nation. There are some carillons 
Holland and northeastern France, and 
now the United States; but this 
high art known today began 1510 
Oudenaarde. This music the 
crowning spirit the belfries, which 
symbolize municipal freedom and re- 
call the medieval glories the free 
bourgeoisie with the happy prosperous 
guilds. 

Belgians are sincere lovers music. 
The tired workmen without making 
sound stand hour the Place Verte 
near Antwerp cathedral hear sym- 
phonic program. chair for the eve- 
ning costs about four cents.) Belgians 
are especially renowned players 
stringed instruments, notably violin- 

Tapestry and lace-making are two 
old arts for which Belgium has been 
famous for centuries—arts that require 
taste well patience and expert 
skill. Wood-carving from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth century was 
distinguished elaborate workman- 
ship and profusion ornament. Con- 
stantin Meunier (1831-1905) 
first importance the sculptor mod- 
ern Labor—the miners, dock-hands, 
field-laborers people who could, 
even under modern conditions, find 
kind grim attachment their in- 
dustry. Architecture, both domestic 
and civic well ecclesiastical, shows 
great interest Belgium; but the spe- 
cial artistic glory this small nation 
usually said its painting. 

The so-called Flemish school in- 
cludes the painters both Flemish 
and Walloon provinces, and even the 


early Dutch painters, because the 
towns Flanders were the first and 
principal home the revival paint- 
ing northern Europe the end 
the Middle Ages. fascinating, va- 
ried, and well-developed are many arts 
and aspects civilization this small 
nation that Emile Cammaerts was 
wholly justified naming his survey 
his native land “The Treasure 
House Belgium.” 


Holland offers great contrast. The 
Dutch and the Belgians are almost op- 
posite many respects, Belgium 
devoutly Catholic that one almost 
overpowered its rich-colored and 
relic-crowded shrines: Holland 
Protestant, obviously “Reformed,” 
that one feels chilled its white- 
washed denuded churches, 

Holland, labor and the cost 
living are high; but they are very low 
across her Flemish border. The ideal- 
istic Belgians sacrificed their hard-won 
standards living and their lives 
order save their consciences and their 
nation’s soul. The practical Dutch did 
not have make quick choice, but 
they found expedient save them- 
selves the last world-cataclysm. The 
Dutch are related temperamentally 
the Germans; the Belgians, the 
French. Yet the Dutch are great lov- 
ers freedom and intense individual 
independence. The strongest force 
all nature—the sea—has moulded the 
Dutchman into unique character. 

Students national psychology can 
use the Dutch prove the theory that 
nations are made their natural en- 
vironment, even though that neat the- 
ory may not work elsewhere. Just 
about every trait Holland can 
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traced with fair directness her geog- 
raphy. Are the Dutch noted for clean- 
liness? Water plentiful coax 
them into scrubbing pastime; and 
easier exercise leave muddied 
shoes the outside doorstep than 
sweep floor inside. Dust almost 
non-existent where water and damp- 
ness are omnipresent; cheese factories, 
truck gardens and bulb-fields not 
fill the air with smoke. 

Thirty-eight per cent the area 
than three feet above flood-level. Al- 
most all North Holland below 
sea level. The creation the land 
Holland, literally retrieved from the 
sea dikes, walls, science and indus- 
reversal the ordered processes 
nature. required and developed tre- 
mendous will-power, patience, cour- 
age, kind heroism practical 
phlegmatic endurance and never-end- 
ing vigilance, also required 
ation, such untiring union that Hol- 
land the land guilds, societies, 
corporations—today when Franz 
Hals painted the best their portrait 
other country has propor- 
tionately many insurance companies, 
savings banks, public utility associa- 
tions, such care for the poor and in- 
firm. 

The creation their father-land has 
naturally produced most genuine de- 
votion it. The Dutch are patriotic. 
But they are not extremists vision- 
aries, nor are they aggressive. The 
Peace Palace rightly located Hol- 
land’s capital, for peace the first wish 
and requisite this small nation. 

Necessity has made the Dutch in- 
tensely practical. They learn foreign 
languages and learn them well; for 
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they must profit trade with power- 
ful neighbors, none whom ever 
trouble learn the humorous-looking 
Dutch language. The Dutch have long 
controlled their increase population, 
and apportioned worldly benefits 
wisely that their land without ex- 
tremes distressing poverty os- 
tentatious wealth. What contrast 
from London New York! And Hol- 
land has financiers with accumulated 
capital and famous stock exchange. 
This small nation, with more than 
its share natural and political 
culties overcome, owes part its 
success its simplicity and orderliness. 
effort there wasted “smart- 
ness”; comfortable clothes and man- 
ners are desired, but never aristo- 
cratic extravagant appearance. The 
Dutch are plainly domestic, living 
within their families, without pretence 
and without social eminence. all 
Europeans they are probably the least 
romantic temperament; solid sim- 
ple everyday satisfactions attract them 
more than any glorious distant charms. 
“Dutch existence the very honey- 
comb order.” Exactitude preci- 
sion real virtue exalted instinct 
and training, virtue that makes 
Holland very different from England. 
These neighbors are alike their 
aversion change; both are strongly 
conservative. notable that Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s upon the 
United Provinces, written before the 
end the seventeenth century, are not 
out-of-date today such old 
account any other nation would be. 
where there more sense than wit; 
more good nature than good humor, 
and more wealth than pleasure; where 
man would choose rather travel 
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than live, shall find more things 
observe than desire, and more persons 
esteem than love.” 


The different parts Holland are 
distinguished regional types, old 
peasant costume, the construction 
houses, religion, customs, 
guage. According the Dutch scholar 
Salverda Grave, the Frieslanders 
come nearest the specifically Dutch 
character: they have the most serious 
mind and are inclined contempla- 
tion; they are persevering, often ob- 
stinate; proud their country, un- 
attracted strangers, difficult con- 
versation; their qualities mind and 
heart are discovered only intimacy. 

Even rural Hollanders should not 
judged the more than “museum 
pieces” living the Isle Maarken, 
kendam—those spoiled tourist exhibi- 
tion places that are odd and unusual 
even the Dutch themselves. Zeeland 
better, for both picturesque and 
self-respecting. Medieval costume, 
which varies even neighboring 
towns, scarcely intrinsic part 
the true Holland, however profitable 
its exploitation is. Nor have Dutch 
cities any monopoly bicycles, trees 
and birds, though they are more prom- 
inent Dutch cities than others. 

Holland seems suffer from hav- 
ing been forced always working 
without leisure play—unless hear- 
ing the carillons and trimming flower- 
gardens can called play. Even the 
bells are busier Holland than else- 
where; the chimes Middelburg ring 
out every seven minutes across the an- 
cient Abbey yard, Even the hyacinths 
and tulips must keep busy growing 


bulbs for the whole world. 

The German scholar Kar] Scheffler, 
who has minutely analyzed his neigh- 
bor nation, concluded: “From the trav- 
eler’s view-point, Holland not really 
land for youth. Nor have women 
much chance. Romanticists—and 
the young are naturally so—are rather 
out place. country for men. 
Only those who love the every-day 
things life are home it—those 
who prefer the rule the exception, 
the weekday Sunday.” 

The intellectual achievements 
Holland cannot justly compared 
with those her very much larger and 
richer neighbors. Naturally amount 
perseverance and industry should 
expected bring forth many 
geniuses thirteen thousand square 
miles bleak swamp the one 
hundred eighty thousand square miles 
rich comfortable Germany, for ex- 
ample. Poets imaginative writers are 
not common Holland, nor does light 
conversation develop its charm there. 
The Dutch Jew Spinoza was their out- 
standing philosopher; Rotterdam gave 
birth Erasmus; Hugo Grotius, the 
founder international law, was na- 
tive Delft; most scholars now con- 
sider Laurens Coster Haarlem the 
inventor the first printing-press; 
and unusual proportion the 
world’s great jurists and physicians 
have been Dutch. 

The special glory Holland, how- 
ever, was its painting. This art was pre- 
eminent during the period the great- 
est activity the social and political 
spheres, the seventeenth century and 
few years before and after. Both the 
great and the “Little” Dutch masters 
worked not for religious houses no- 
ble families, but for city magistrates, 
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boards governors, shooting clubs, 
and wealthy merchants. Like the na- 
tion itself, Dutch painting was essen- 
tially Protestant and civic, merely 
personal. Rembrandt and Hals and 
other artists add great lustre the roll 
Dutch contributors world culture. 


The Swiss? immediately recall 
the Helvetii Caesar’s wars, William 
Tell (who recent professor now says 
probably did exist Schiller pictured 
him), Zwingli, John Calvin, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Louis 
Swiss guard the Tuileries. 
Heroism, independence, sacrifice. 

For centuries writers dwelt the 
avarice the Swiss, probably because 
their demoralizing practice serv- 
ing mercenary troops foreign 
lands. Ruskin said they were extremely 
stubborn, devoid romantic senti- 
ment, neither chivalrously generous 
nor pathetically humane. What struck 
William Dean Howells, Little 
Swiss Sojourn, was the surliness the 
men and the industry the women. 
“Tf the women were not good-looking, 
their lives toil stunted and coars- 
ened them, the men, with greater ap- 
parent leisure, were handsomer.” 
surely unfortunate for nation 
beauty and romantic scarcity riches 
that its people suffer therefrom! 

Switzerland, “the playground 
Europe,” merely sixteen thousand 
square miles Alpine scenery. re- 
ceived benevolently the prisoners 
all belligerents during the World 
War; and suffered great hardships 
from the economic blockade and the 
cessation its greatest industry—the 
tourist trade. But cannot held 
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the model for other nations because 
its situation and conditions are unique 
and too different from all others 
help solving national problems else- 
where. 

The political organization Swit- 
zerland the essence democracy; 
for example, the initiative and refer- 
endum. The twenty-two cantons have 
diverse constitutions, but all are ex- 
small peasant holdings, which support 
53.5 per cent the population, and 
average less than twenty acres each. 
The republic vital government that 
fosters industries with great care. The 
Department Forestry, for example, 
honestly supervises the wooded lands 
and marks trees that can felled 
without injury; for forests are the im- 
portant protection against soil-erosion 
and avalanches, 

Like the Belgians and the Dutch, 
the Swiss are noted for their thrift and 
industry. they were not thrifty and 
hard-working, they could not survive. 
Their artistic impulses are less evident. 
Aside from carving and embroidery, 
they use their skill the manufacture 
fine machinery like watches, 
textiles and the ubiquitous chocolate 
and milk They are great 
schoolmasters. Lausanne might 
called the center their school and 
college industry. 

Generalizations 
ogy cannot too far, for Switzerland 
has three national sources—France, 
Italy, and Germany. the three lan- 
guages, French most important 
cially. Each section resembles its near- 
est neighbor nation. The Ticinese pos- 
sess some art value, Italian char- 
acter provenience naturally; and 
they are livelier spirit with certain 


Italian suppleness mind. Yet this 
tempered the Swiss sourness which 
caused partly the constant strug- 
gle with nature. The Genevese resem- 
ble the French, and are more radical 
theory, more progressive, more cosmo- 
politan-minded than the other Swiss. 
Because their greater sense pro- 
portion and structure, their architec- 
ture more varied and sound style. 

Teutonic Switzerland more primi- 
tive. According the best-known old 
writer this little nation, Mc- 
Cracken, the average Swiss peasant 
somewhat like New Englander, 
showing the same talent for managing 
his own affairs and perhaps little 
his grimness. Swiss not really pic- 
turesque, though his setting life 
may be. For class distinctions, fash- 
ion, many amusements, cares lit- 
tle. has inherited and acquired 
strong impulse economize for the 
future that may become niggardly 
and selfishly petty-minded. like 
the Hollander—practical, prosaic, and 
commonplace. Nature has forced the 
Swiss remain sort perpetual pio- 
neer the midst his untamable 
mountain glories. 


The Portuguese need press agents. 
Over century ago Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage praised their “glorious 
Eden”; and now they are grateful 
that they have voted funds have 
Lord Byron’s likeness carved the 
highest rock Cintra’s mountain. 
They have forgotten that Byron called 
them “poor paltry slaves,” and asked 
“Why, Nature, waste thy wonders 
such men?” The simple cause for his 
dislike the Portuguese people was 
that after the poet had been flirting 
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with Portuguese lady, her husband 
return treated “the English Lord” 
roughly they met outside theatre. 
Southey was not 
prejudiced, one may judge from his 
books Portugal; but neither was 
handsome foreigner! 

Cintra inexpressibly beautiful. 
The “western Arcady that men call 
Portugal” “the garden Europe 
planted the sea.” also has charm- 
ing architecture that luxuriantly 
original style known the Manuel- 
ine, some old painting, fine works 
gold and silver, elaborate embroider- 
ies, and the most varied and beautiful 
glazed tiles azulejos. The Portu- 
guese themselves are charming un- 
spoiled people. But they are compara- 
tively unknown today among the many 
nations. 

The ancient Lusitanians were mixed 
with Greeks, Phoenicians, Celts, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Moors, Normans. very 
strong Jewish strain gives the curious 
counter-current radicalism and na- 
tionalism the otherwise ultra-cleri- 
cal and conservative upper class 
Portuguese today. Though separated 
from Spain what appears 
mere arbitrary boundary, and speak- 
ing “Latin Dialect” closely akin 
Spanish, yet the Portuguese are 
very different from the Spanish 
almost their opposites, except 
few respects like the lack popular 
education. The percentage illiteracy 
seems still much over fifty 
both nations the Peninsula. And 
might noted that traveler makes 
haste very slowly perforce both na- 
tions. But why hurry Paradise? 

Genuine courtesy Portuguese 
characteristic. Lord Carnarvon ex- 
plained: Portuguese has real re- 
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pugnance wound the feelings the 
humblest individual, and sedulously 
avoids any expression which can pos- 
sibly have that effect, not only because 
ill-bred, but because the act in- 
flicting pain another disagreeable 
himself.” Spontaneous and disin- 
terested kindness flourishes Portu- 
gal; such courtesy makes some visi- 
tors the most civilized country 
Europe. 

“The humanity the Portuguese 
especially evident their treatment 
foreigners, inferiors, criminals, and 
animals.” Surely the Englishman Sir 
George Young, long resident the 
legations Lisbon and Madrid, 
competent judge. Domestic and 
draught animals are better treated 
Portugal than any other Latin coun- 
try. There bull-fights, not all 
Spain, are “the best sport every 
sense,” where the bull not worse 
off than some foot-ball players, and 
where ceremony, thrills, laughter, and 
excitement afford show satisfactory 
from aesthetic and athletic points 

With subject races, these old em- 
pire-finders (they can scarcely called 
builders) draw color line the 
British, but keep their relationship 
“more humane.” The Portuguese have 
never been efficient persecutors—as the 
Spanish have been! “The Royalist in- 
surrectionists the last few years have 
been treated with the utmost clemency 
consonant with the maintenance or- 
der.... The Portuguese were the first 
Europeans abolish capital punish- 
ment.” While their prisons are not hy- 
gienically speaking good the Eng- 
lish, they are less inhuman, speaking 
humanitarianly. can 
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murder crime passionel, but 
will not kill cold blood. 

The Spaniards are inclined de- 
spise their nearest neighbors 
ferior beings. The Portuguese have 
less oppressive dignity and keener 
sense humor; their virtues are 
the hearty, easy- going impulsive and 
kindly bourgeoisie, comparison with 
the grave self- contained pride the 
Spanish. Less arrogant and decided, 
more broad-minded and obliging, the 
Portuguese have tolerant and practical 
common sense. They are fond enough 
progress, though they cannot yet 
afford many the costly modern lux- 
uries. While they are proud their 
nation’s romantic history and regretful 
that their glories seem past, they 
are not affected sense their own 
importance. They have the true cour- 
tesy the civilized man, 

The national trait Portugal, ac- 
cording some observers, gentle 
melancholy called saudade, accentu- 
ated the mild Atlantic climate and 
the soft landscape moun- 
tain and crystal indolent 
dreaming wistfulness, which gives the 
charm gentle meditation faces 
and softness voices. There the 
constant profusion perfect and fra- 
grant semi-tropical flowers, splen- 
did and varied landscape, health- 
ful even climate where frost rare— 
what else needed make Cintra and 
much else Portugal veritable “glo- 
rious 

This little nation less than thirty- 
five thousand square miles has long 
been very definitely within the sphere 
British protection. Its republican 
government, dating from 1910, has 
had plenty troubles. Most its rev- 
however, seem more like 
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grand opera ensembles than the up- 
heavals more prominent nations, 
was Lisbon while foreign news- 
papers were reporting grave revolu- 
tionary disturbances there; but the 
only trouble could discover was 
over-abundance gaily uniformed 
army officers all the first class com- 
partments trains and other convey- 
ances. friend cruise that was 
stop Lisbon found that there was 
revolution progress; the landing 
was delayed short time; but the au- 
thorities power quickly arranged 
“call off the revolution for the day” 
while the large steamer was port! 
Portugal still has much British in- 
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fluence and British finance, and large 
numbers the educated Portuguese 
speak English matter course, 
though far more speak French. But 
every day seems show more evi- 
dence German penetration. The 
Portuguese government, apparently 
not accord with the people’s wishes, 
have been backing the insurgents 
Spain for more less illogical reasons. 
Thus republican Portugal finding 
herself linked with rebel Franco 
and fascist Mussolini and totalitarian 
Hitler. Yet where Great Britain? 
Small nations need watch their steps 
more closely preserve both their 
honor and themselves. 


Flaunt out, sea, your separate flags nations! 

Flaunt out visible ever the various ship-signals! 

But you reserve especially for yourself and for the soul man 
one flag above all the rest, 

spiritual woven signal for all 

pennant universal, subtly waving all time, all brave sailors, 

All seas, all ships. 


—Watt Passage India 
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PETROLEUM SPEAKS 
GREATHEAD 


Long ages since, dwelt beneath the sea, 
Far down below the earth’s primeval crust; 
Innocuous was, formless and void, 

bit star-dust cosmic ash 

Flung from the laboratory the sun; 

diatomic seed grow last 

Into the stature was meant have 

When the Creator’s dream came true. 


The ages gave their witness birth 

From storm and stress through travail’s Pentecost, 
fierce and blasting heat enveloped 

Seeking stifle feeble strength, 

While through the moving years organic life 
Builded its lay ers rich energies 

fit the needs newer finer forms 

Arising from the ashes the past. 


Nor blasting heat nor pressure shook soul, 

Nor vast upheavals volcanic fire 

Belching their molten streams from out the depths 
some tumultuous cavern still unplumbed, 

So, nursed storm and tempest, fire and flood, 

grew into black and viscous mass, 

With none but the Eternal Eye sense 

The latent goodness destiny. 


From pole pole, from sea shining sea, 

From Arctic snows scorching tropic isles 

stark unlovely pools grew into shape 

Beneath their sheltering domes rock and silt; 

And when oily content burst its bonds 

And floated the surface the sea, 

None dreamed that malodorous lakes would serve 
wells comfort the world men. 


ancient Persia was known part 

Zoroastrian rites and mysteries, 

And when the Parsees built their altar fires 
was spirit that they worshipped there; 
And was that sure destiny 
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Was oft foreshadowed humble aid 
service the realm history, 
ages have revealed its hidden worth. 


Pharaoh’s daughter called upon art 
keep the infant Moses warm and dry 
Within the bulrush cradle she had made, 
And hid upon the border the Nile, 

potential gifts were called upon 

that great exodus Israel, 

Led from bondage alien soil, 
Across the Red Sea the promised land. 


tarry substance offered sepulchre 

tiger, sabre-toothed, and condor rare, 

Whose story unborn ages were read; 

The test tube the scientist has borne 

Its witness the value possess, 

easing pain, antiseptic aid, 

giving sleep sufferers the while 

surgeon’s skill may cleanse the body’s wounds, 


Attar roses has not yet distilled 

perfume sweeter more delicate 
Than finer essence has been found, 
And one drop irridescent oil 
Floating upon the surface the sea, 
Science has found the secret rare dyes 
lovely shades that are not even seen 
yonder rainbow arched against the sky. 


When the Creator said, “Let there light,” 

The words were not mere statement, but command; 
And through the ages groping men have sought 
For better ways light the darkened world. 

Upon the candles and the hearth-stone fire 

rich wells illuminating gas 

Brought new era the lives men, 

wide horizons spread before their eyes. 


Not only light but heat give men, 

And through long miles pipe spirit, freed, 
borne busy housewives who may burn 

acrid breath ease their heavy task; 

footsteps lead peasant homes afar 
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And the mansions the rich and great, 
Where comforts large and small would not have been 
Save for the bounties from hidden wealth. 


What magic spread and smoothed uncounted miles 
shining roads, and speeds vast caravans 

fleet foot steeds bearing their human freight 
Responsive the lure time and space? 

And what has winged those ships that sail the sky, 
And steered palatial vessels o’er the sea, 

And what power moves the motors that release 

force enkindling countless jewelled lamps? 


Few kings have held the power possess, 

power built upon beneficence; 

And yet, within evil passions lurk, 

Which, loosed upon the world, would bring swift death 
helpless millions single blow; 

has come that nations fight for me, 

Or, mandate, find softer term 

For holding their hands good and ill. 


Within the earth dwells every human need 
man’s unending reach for betterment, 
And his ceaseless search how and why 
found answer his questionings. 

What joy great holding high torch 

light the generations yet unborn! 

the spirit fruitful earth 

Whose gifts are man’s use for good—or ill. 


L’envoi 
shadow the chaos the world, 
film nothingness, scum, froth, 
wind-tossed creature the elements, 
And then—the ruler boundless realm, 
Whose far-off ports are calling fearsomely 
men who challenge their unfriendly threats. 
This spirit has defied land, sea and air; 
the conquering spirit the earth! 
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HITLER AND THE GERMAN SOUL 


HERE HAVE been many attempts 


discover what has happened 

the Germans and Germany 
during the last decade. All these at- 
tempts have been more less success- 
ful. The impossibility giving satis- 
factory explanation due the com- 
plexity the “German Soul” and the 
conflicts within it; hardly any other 
people have the same significance 
that respect. This, perhaps, also the 
best explanation for the apparently en- 
tire success Hitler and his theories. 
can trace the influence the 
Nibelung-Sage Hitler, especially 
reference the “German Soul,” 
have come know through Hit- 
ler, But every comment and everyone 
who gives should beware gener- 
alizations, which might lead false 
conclusions. The psyche, the conscious 
and unconscious the individual, are 
difficult enough analyze; how much 
more complicated must make 
the reactions people comprehen- 
sible, people that have hardly 
reached the point unity nation. 
believe the Germans na- 
ture one the most democratic na- 
tions. But unfortunately, except dur- 
ing the short period after the World 
War, they never succeeded having 
democratic government. After their 
bitter experience with democracy was 
almost inevitable that the brave and 
industrious Germans should fall vic- 
tims unscrupulous demagogues. 
They have been called the nick- 
name “Deutscher Michel” account 


their fundamentally good-natured 
and unsceptical attitude. was the 
longing believe again, after the 
gruesome experiences, after the ter- 
rible suffering the World War, that 
made them susceptible the new 
creed. They wanted believe peace, 
treaties, and eternal human kind- 
ness. They wanted believe that all 
suffering had ceased spite the 
lost war—at least that there never 
again would war. Actually, this 
point, the war started all over again 
for the Germans and has not yet 
ended. 

The already completely exhausted 
people and their defeated economy 
had through inflation, which, 
even though cleared the young re- 
public from interior debts, changed 
the confidence the people into dis- 
trust. The inflation left behind le- 
gions discontented citizens who had 
been deprived their savings. The 
hostile sentiments against the republic 
and her leading men, ill-famed 
“Bonzen,” increased. The revenge for 
the “unbloody revolution” came, when 
all the former leaders, who suddenly 
disappeared when they were most 
needed save the Fatherland and 
who were only too happy left 
alone the “Reds,” began slowly but 
surely unite. The so-called “national 
opposition” started work against 
the Weimar 

But was still too early for Hitler. 
The Nibelungentreue (faithfulness) 
saved the Weimar Republic this time, 
just easily gave the fatal blow 
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some few years later nominating 
Hitler, Reichs Chancellor. The few 
happy years that followed (1924-30) 
were not sufficient strengthen the 
belief the Germans parliamen- 
tary republic; spite the enormous 
accomplishments which were realized. 
Finally, when, consequence the 
war, the world was overwhelmed 
victors 
and victims alike—the fruit for the 
demagogues and new prophets rip- 
ened. They promised cure for every- 
thing and fulfillment the hopes 
everyone. The national tragedy 
Germany’s lack really great states- 
men during those critical years, the 
vacillation and surrender the so- 
called intellectuals, and the political 
intrigue the great capitalists (who 
were conceited enough believe that 
they were the only nationalists the 
country), all helped demolish the 
young republic. All that the German 
people had achieved, all their realized 
hopes, were crushed just the mo- 
ment when they were about cross 
the threshold economic recovery. 
They were thrown into turmoil 
national events and one can now 
predict how Germany will emerge 
from this catastrophe. 

How could all this happen? Not 
only the foreign observer, conscious 
the unfair treatment Germany after 
the war, asked himself that question; 
but also those who had witnessed clear- 
mindedly the National Socialist dis- 
ease strike their fellow-countrymen, 
those who were rooted the German 
soil and adored her with their deep 
love. 

not think that the men who 
were the critical time responsible for 
the destiny Germany realized the 
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consequences the events; they 
did, punishment would severe 
enough for their 
toward their duties. one could ever 
acquit them for having neglected 
use strength and energy the right 
time. Would there have been—as 
look now from distance—any 
way prevent the pagans from attain- 
ing power? was there such way? 
the approach this, our opinion, 
national and human disaster, just 
elementary outbreak, 
herent the “German Soul,” 
expression the “Teutonic” spirit it- 
self? Where were the remainders 
the people Luther, Goethe, Kant, 
Bach and Rilke? 


Many books and pamphlets have 
been written, many opinions expressed 
about Germany Germans and non- 
Germans, all seeking solve the 
problem the German character. This 
riddle will probably never solved. 
Germany, population about 
millions, was one the pillars 
Europe. And Europe was the world, 
least that part the world, which 
was the historical and cultural center 
for centuries. Almost all the conflicts 
and wars which have influenced the 
fate the European nations de- 
cidedly originated the restless, geo- 
graphical space which lodged the Ger- 
man tribes. Many mystic ideas, many 
glorious aims sprang from here, and 
all these ideas were carried out with 
ardent energies and great words. 

The Crusades (which simultane- 
ously created anti-semitism Eu- 
rope), the “Holy Roman Empire 
the German Nation,” the Reforma- 
tion, the Peasant Wars, forerunners 
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the French Revolution, these all had 
their sources Germany. 

Centuries were distinguished 
these ideas, which, the same time 
and strange way, brought exalta- 
tion and immeasurable sufferings. But 
what contrast, perhaps significance, 
the fact that the laws and forms 
governments which have built cohe- 
sive communities, always originated 
non-German countries—the Magna 
Carta England, the Bulla Aurea 
Hungary, the Civil Law France. 
Not until Bismarck did anyone succeed 
making Germany sovereign state 
—the youngest one Europe, with 
the oldest, most horrible history. 
was the same Bismarck who com- 
plained most bitterly about the lack 
“civilian courage” among the Ger- 
mans. Perhaps that one the ex- 
plaining faults? 

Nowhere the word “faithfulness” 
frequently used, almost adored, 
Germany, especially the New 
Germany. Faithfulness and obedience 
the authority, which inbred 
most Germans, was apparently created 
the century-old custom serving 
momentary master. They not 
the least degree despise serving the 
authority, the State, the master 
idea. However, there split their 
personalities, they are also individ- 
ualists. But their limbs straighten and 
their eyes shine brightly when they 
hear military music when sharp 
words command are spoken. 

Parliamentary discussion prob- 
lems, mutual decisions questions, 
something almost foreign the 
Germans, Perhaps, the cause simply 
jealousy, their inability bear the 
thought that the neighbor’s opinion 
more highly estimated, more appreci- 


ated than their own; they have fool- 
ish ambition know everything bet- 
But however constituted au- 
thority gives command they obey 
without question because this relieves 
them from responsibility. Then mat- 
ters wrong, they can put the whole 
blame this authority. Frederick the 
Great foresaw that very wisely; 
preached his officers that commands 
had given, good bad ones, but 
commands, And Frederick the Great 
won many battles and became the 
model Napoleon. This, too, be- 
longs chapter loyalty which the 
Germans understand and which others 
cannot sense. 

When considering German loyalty 
impossible not mention the 
Nibelung-Sage and Wagner. The 
belung-Sage, this dark 
drenched myth, without traces hu- 
manity, epos glorifying murder, 
intrigue, and treason. The virtue for 
which has become known, namely 
the faithfulness the Nibelungs, has 
obviously been nothing but the oath- 
bound servitude the vassal his 
knight and master. would the 
task psychoanalyst discover 
who keeps loyalty whom, why, and 
when. Richard Wagner takes the 
theme, rearranges poetically and re- 
veals the German spirit with his gigan- 
tic music. Today might give the 
key Hitler and his cloudy world. 
Wagner with his phenomenal talent 
and skilful mastery musical tech- 
nique recreates the Nibelungepos 
now know it. the same time, 
creates program music and the 
motif. constantly repeating the 
motif leaves uncertainty about 
the action the musical drama and 
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much has been written about 
Wagner and his music that have 
intention putting myself into 
wasps’ nest criticizing him, But the 
glorifying heroes, the noisy, admit- 
tedly genial and expertly done music, 
the almost defying program, the leit- 
motif and its repetition, lead Hitler! 
Hitler worships Wagner; may have 
unwillingly, his comet-like rise 
power, applied similar simple tech- 
nique his policies—the constant use 
some few phrases with the aim that 
even the minds those who refuse 
believe them penetrated with 
these slogans his Even 
people who object violently the 
Nazis find themselves using these slo- 
gans because hearing and reading them 
has become daily habit. Sometimes 
they might even expect advantages 
they fit them favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

Just think the music Bach 
Beethoven and compare with the 
Ring der Nibelungen. the former 
you will find the eternal values hu- 
manity, ardent desire, faith, sadness, 
and joy! but the latter you will ex- 
perience only Wagner, his pompous, 
glorifying program which un- 
doubtedly Teutonic. 

Hitler absorbs and inspired 
these powerful melodies, and can 
assume that has neither the knowl- 
edge nor the mentality for the pro- 
found art Bach and Beethoven. 
sees Wagner’s music the ideal ex- 
pression the Germanic world and 
character. One could imagine that his 
adoration for Siegfried has become 
passionate that identifies himself 
with him. 

Comparing Bach and Beethoven and 
their immortal art with Wagner may 


open another trail into the jungle 
German confusion. the older mas- 
ters eternal art, reaching beyond 
human boundaries, was created 
Germans; Wagner values center 
the Ego the creator (glorifying it), 
and program. Thus Hitlerism can 
reduced construction around 
Ego, which, while treating the real 
needs and sorrows the people 
which shall lead the victory 
program. 


The readiness believe well 
the loyalty, the love order and as- 
similation, the wish nothing but 
toothed wheel the universal or- 
ganization, are more less typically 
German, and could explained 
escape the individual from respon- 
sibility. According this plan the 
superior superman must carry the 
burden alone. Many 
lieved during the war—and still be- 
lieve—that the hostile feeling the 
outer world was nothing but envy for 
their “wonderful Kaiser.” The same 
idea utilized today propaganda 
reference Hitler. 

The unlimited capacity believe 
and dream also explains the invincible 
antagonism the present government 
against the “intellectuals.” There was 
always open and secret resistance 
them, but now fight conducted 
the government itself. This may 
strange statement connection with 
the country universities and scien- 
tists, but the country scientists was 
represented only very small 
group, who, somehow, sat behind glass 
walls. The learned man was held 
high esteem, but .was rather rare 
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specimen, looked upon with envy. Be- 
ing “academician” meant, the 
eyes others, that his parents must 
have been well off give him such 
education. 

The new regime must doubly ap- 
prehensive the “intellectuals” for 
their ability criticize and look be- 
hind the glittering facade. Accordingly 
the universities must now proclaim 
that there absolute science, but 
only nationalistic one. 
party which dares order such mon- 
strosities must have good reasons. Ex- 
aggeration and perversions compensate 
inferiority complexes. The State pro- 
motes the so-called “natural-healers” 
(Naturheilkundigen) whose various 
sects range from the “vegetarians” 
the “soil-eaters.” 

The Corpus Juris pushed aside 
something alien which was forced 
upon the Germans, and new “folk- 
law” produced. Laboratory research 
work and the analytical-synthetical 
technique medicine are minimized 
unnatural indoor work; instead, in- 
tuitive perception emphasized. Ev- 
ery pseudo-science full bloom 
because here real knowledge, analysis, 
and criticism are unimportant. Even 
biology perverted and mixed with 
vague ideas “blood and soil” 
serve the purpose the state and its 
propaganda, 

there anything easier than at- 
tack minorities? referring the 
intellectual minorities. The motives 
are only too obvious, for Hitler and 
his subordinates never belonged the 
class the educated “intellectuals,” 
but were mercilessly criticized and op- 
posed them. Unfortunately, the in- 
tellectuals did not take Hitler seri- 
ously, but belittled and ridiculed him. 


almost tragic see now these for- 
mer try make themselves 
fit into the Nazi-world and thereby 
seek economic and social security. The 
question arises again and again, 
whether all those who have adapted 
themselves are without character, 
possible deny one’s convictions and 
still have character? Does require 
hypocritical character really loyal 
the New Reich? For instance, the 
venerable Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, who liked boast about not 
having read book during his last 
years, who was always regarded the 
embodiment 
ness,” whom was loyal? 
officer his Kaiser? his monarchis- 
tic tendencies when accepted the 
presidency Germany? his 
electors, when offered them Hit- 
ler? shall leave the answers 
these questions coming historians. 
might even value for psycho- 
analysts psychiatrists study all 
the perversions among human rela- 
tionships. 


because the new law affect- 
ing foreigners Germany that fam- 
ilies are now scattered all over the 
world; that friendships, relations, even 
the value art and science are de- 
pendent upon the descent grand- 
parents. Books are burned, authors 
with world-wide fame expelled ac- 
count their principles grand- 
mothers. Isn’t diabolic invention 
classify people “Aryan” and 
“non-Aryan”? sprang forth the 
foggy brains some pseudo-scientists 
who entangled with the dreamworld 
Wagner and Pan-Germanism. 
cannot proved scientifically oth- 
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erwise. But did prove mar- 
velous invention. does not cost any- 
thing—and people can wear their 
“Aryan” label proudly their button- 
holes providing its design swas- 
tika. like belonging distin- 
guished club “Aryan”—it means 
that one better than all the others. 
The German always has had weak- 
ness for titles; how must love the 
certificate pronouncing him “Aryan”! 
must tempting excuse this 
means things which common Mr. 
Krause never would have done: de- 
nounce his neighbor, for instance. 
Such behavior has the appearance 
good, patriotic deed, the light 
the new ideology, not speak the 
advantages which might bring for 
the denouncer. 

Such must the course think- 
ing, and gives logical explanation 
for the multitude sordid incidents 
throughout the country. The victim 
has not even the satisfaction knock- 
ing down his opponent; doing this 
would defy the “Holy Spirit,” and 
deliver himself all sorts chican- 
ery, such losing his job landing 
concentration camp. 

Today, thousands Germans are 
living under these conditions quietly 
they possibly can. With gnashing 
teeth they their work, raise their 
arms, shout “Heil,” and demonstrate 
spontaneously when they are ordered 
to. one should blame them, there 
are numerous ways for denunciation 
account which they inevitably 
lose their jobs. And who takes care 
the families these “public ene- 
mies”? Not contribute voluntarily 
various occasions forget put 
out the swastika banner when re- 
quired, are the crimes so- 
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called enemies the common people. 

The system police, secret police, 
and the different spy-organizations 
perfect, thanks German efficiency; 
defects can discovered this 
huge cobweb with its ever vigilant 
spider—spy der, you will! 

The buttonhole-loyalty closely 
related the German’s love uni- 
forms, leather outfits, the entire mili- 
tary apparel—and brass music. March- 
ing groups equally dressed gives 
them feeling unity and warmth— 
comparable the herd-instinct 
sheep; feeling safety and release 
from daily responsibilities. Der Fueh- 
rer takes scrupulous advantage this 
primitive herd-instinct. adorns 
himself with divine infallibility and 
with the aid his propaganda, makes 
the people believe it. 

Despite all this believe the good 
qualities the German people. They 
are the victims sort contagious 
mental disorder. They had de- 
velop something like mimicry for 
self-defense, which makes life toler- 
able for the individual. was deeply 
impressed very striking definition 
Naziism which French friend 
mine rendered: “The rise Naziism 
more than the conquest the 
Germans the That was 
few years ago; had doubts 
then, but now truly believe it. 

The diabolic character the new 
doctrines lies the fact that almost all 
them contain spark the secret 
wishes which dwell every German 
heart; for instance: “National Unity,” 
the “Great German Empire,” Ger- 
man honour, and what used call 
the “Siegfried complex.” But what 
perverted form does now appear, 
trimmed with too hollow phrase- 
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ology have truth and real longing 
it. The stereotyped ideology, the 
everlasting repetition pseudo-truth 
and accusations, must have sug- 
gestive, nearly hypnotic effect. 
impossible analyze any their 
statements criticisms. criticize 
similar hostile act against the 
Fatherland—as would express 
doubts about the Lord Almighty him- 
self—alias Hitler. 

Hitler’s word law. asks and 
takes one’s advice; his decisions are 
intuitive; carrying out divine 
mission the saviour Germany. 
not responsible anyone but the 
German people, and makes them 
believe, through his powerful propa- 
ganda, that the embodiment 
the “German Soul,” and that conse- 
quently all his actions and moves must 
probably not too daring 
predict that his propaganda, which 
has already made him living myth, 
will soon pronounce him German 
god, who has been sent save not 
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only Germany—but the whole world. 

The generations who make history 
have only carry the immediate bur- 
den the events they foster. these 
are adorned skilful propaganda, 
with words like “elation” and “eternal 
values,” that the helpless people 
become deaf and blind, it’s much 
the worse for them when they awaken 
from their frenzy and try get hold 
firm ground again, But all the gen- 
erations come will have pay with 
oppressive interest for what the Ger- 
mans have done and the other nations 
failed do, the seed Naziism has 
fallen fertile ground and some day 
sprouts the entire continent, every- 
thing that was dear and precious 
will have give way violence and 
oppression. the end there will 
only the ruins what was once beau- 
tiful, and these ruins everyone will 
fight everyone, depending only his 
own gas mask, pistol, even machine 
gun. Young and old, alike, face fu- 
ture political cataclysms. 


think that primarily dreamer, visionary. 


peasant’s son with little more than education, has 


the trappings mysticism everywhere. blesses banners; makes 
workaday shovel symbol for mysterious ritual; believes macabre 
rites about the resurrection the Nazi dead; fosters midnight cere- 
monies the sacred Brocken mountains; talks valhalla and knight- 
errantry. convinced that all the brutal sides his movement pass him 
by. Hitler transparently honest—he carries the crowds with him 
lives mental world his own, more aloof than any Sun King, and 
has only the narrow mental equipment and experience agitator 
guide him. Unless one accepts the prevalent German view that gets 
his inspiration direct from God, one must conclude that the future 
Germany and the peace the world rest the tangled working the 
mind one man whom not even his friends would call normal.—STEPHEN 
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VILLAGE CHURCH 


stands upon little rise ground, 
With sixty years carriage tracks around 


Its neat red brick set solidly stone, 
And sagging shed with thick moss overgrown. 


prim, square steeple with iron bell 
Reminds the Sabbath calm heaven and hell, 


And quaintly gossiping spinster talk, 
Pink hollyhocks whisper beside the walk. 


Beyond the open windows’ narrow panes, 
view for miles, woods and bronzing grains. 


Tomorrow, fifteen men thresh the wheat, 
And, counting Abner, sixteen men eat. 


Miranda moves her knotted hands and sighs, 
Mentally paring apples for the pies, 


While Abner, Sunday stupor, lays 
Aside the cares other, lesser days. 


dozen rosy cherubs, fast asleep, 
pale-blue cardboard cradles, serve keep 


The record each new-born human soul 
Leagued against sin, the church-school cradle roll. 


Behind shining, polished, oaken stand, 
The preacher lifts calm, beneficent hand: 


“Dearly beloved, inasmuch 
Are the Lord, acquit steadfastly, 


“And through the eternal tides joy and woe, 
Praise God the Lord, from Whom all blessings flow!” 


THE PLACE AMERICAN LITERATURE 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


have listened too long the courtly muses Europe. The spirit 
the American freeman already suspected timid, imitative, 
Not so, brothers and friends—please God, ours shall not so. 
will walk our own feet; will work with our own hands; 
will speak our own minds. The study letters shall longer name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual 


HESE ringing words Ralph 
Emerson The Ameri- 

can Scholar have been called 
the declaration the intellectual in- 
dependence America. And the simil- 
itude the analogy carries through, 
for, once again, the independence was 
said from the mother country— 
England. the time Emerson’s 
address, many American writers re- 
pute, feelingly conscious the imita- 
tive quality American literature, 
had been exhorting Americans take 
root their native soil—to become 
culturally independent. The impor- 
tance this movement becomes mani- 
fest when one reads the list the 
men the names Cooper, Bryant, Poe, 
and Irving. These men letters 
wanted American literature embrace 
itself something indigenous, some- 
thing that tradition which they felt 
peculiarly American. They knew 
that the past their country’s litera- 
ture had been nothing more than 
wan shadow the English substance. 
They knew that the name great 
could not applied their country’s 
literature until had significant indi- 
viduality. Perhaps they had mind 
the famous episode between the spider 


and the bee Jonathan Swift’s The 
Battle the Books, which the spi- 
der, representing Ancient Learning, 
boasts his independence and self- 
sufficiency that carries within him 
native stock wherewith can spin 
web and provide for himself. But the 
poor bee, representing Modern Learn- 
ing, parasite, having native 
stock, who must from flower 
flower borrowing other fruits whereby 
live. any rate the early literati 
were impressed the significance 
the meaning such fable. 

century has elapsed since the de- 
liverance Emerson’s appeal. But 
yet, many men are continuing the 
vein Emerson, implying that min- 
ing efforts have not yet brought 
the prospective rich deposit native 
and worthwhile culture. Phi Beta 
Kappa oration delivered last spring 
Dartmouth, Howard Mumford Jones 
continued the exhortative style 
encourage indigenous culture, free 
from the bonds imitation, pointing 
the seminal Greeks, who began like 
the spider with external aid, and 
upon whom ever since the western 
world’s culture has founded itself. 
distinguished American philosopher, 
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George Santayana, turning late life 
fiction, says The Last Puritan: 


the greatest opportunities 
and the worst influences: our effort must 
resist the influence and improve the 
opportunity. 

“You look shocked and bit offended: 
why say that America the worst 
influences: Because imposes vices which 
regard themselves virtues, from which 
therefore there repentance hand. 
imposes optimism, imposes worldliness, 
imposes mediocrity. But our mediocrity, 
with our resources, disgrace, our world- 
study the past only discern the be- 
ginnings the future, the good seed ap- 
parently choked the yet destined 
survive them. This dark age for the 
spirit, age secret preparation. But 
are not people abandoned God, 
least not yet: are His chosen people, 


though still under the Old Dispensation.” 


have bothered make this long quo- 
tation because presents admirable 
summary competent critic the 
case against American culture. 
stand accused before high court, but 
not before the highest beyond which 
there appeal. passing cannot 
refrain from pointing out that Mr. 
Santayana concludes with note 
questionable optimism. 

Professor Albert Guerard Stan- 
ford University paper published 
The Weekly, February 
1936, has said American literature has 
been inferior the past, although 
timistically envisions superior fu- 
ture. And lastly, his preface 
high school text American litera- 
ture, Explorations Literature, Book 
Seven, Edwin Miller has written: 


“Along with American literature, which 
only that part English literature writ- 
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ten Americans, English literature the 
most splendid the world.” 


Regardless these deprecatory re- 
marks American literature distinct 
subject remains and holds integral 
part many high school curricula. 
the quotations given above are true— 
our national literature mediocre, 
imitative, esthetically sterile—then 
the name patriotism have been 
worshiping false gods, have sanc- 
tified the profane. must turn our 
attention, therefore, before sin fur- 
ther, these questions: there any- 
thing American literature which 
distinctive? there anything worth- 
while? there something accord 
with the objectives the teaching 
literature? short, are there values 
the study American literature 
which justify for place the high 
school curriculum? 

begin logically with this prob- 
lem, must first decide upon the pur- 
poses the teaching literature. 
Then with these objectives mind, 
our national literature determine 
whether they may attained 
adequately, not more so, its 
study. 


supplement, and the word advisedly 
used lieu complement, life. One 
learns most about life living, but 
one cannot participate actively all 
life’s experiences. The superiority 
active living and its relation the 
cloistered muros—is ex- 
pressed Emerson, again The 
American Scholar, when 
“Books are for the scholar’s idle 
times.” was anticipated Dr. 
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Samuel Johnson, 
“Books cannot teach the use books.” 
Few men, however, have been better 
read than these two; they appreciated 
the functional value literature 
giving vicarious experience. They 
knew that reading literature one 
acquires new experiences, old ones are 
broadened and corrected. They knew, 
surely, that the experiential function 
provide ethical standards, norms 
behavior and thought, for the 
proper and noble conduct life. Em- 
pirical knowledge, the fruit having 
participated living, what counts 
the personality man; but this must 
builded upon theoretical super- 
structure solid enough support the 
most active and the most varied life. 
Says John Dewey, “Aesthetic formu- 
lation (of experiences) reveals and en- 
hances the meaning experiences one 
already has. This enhancement the 
qualities which make any ordinary ex- 
perience appealing, appropriable—ca- 
pable full assimilation—and enjoy- 
able, constitutes the prime function 
literature, music, drawing, painting, 
education.” (Democracy and 
Education, page 266) 

Secondly, the function literature 
inspire. Once having provided the 
criteria ethical behavior, literature 
must make such behavior appealing, 
must point out that the way higher 
life the most desirable way, that 
infinitely preferred above all 
other ways. must stimulate the 
reader aspire nobler living, al- 
ways providing standards criticism 
—ideals the philosophic 
judge and evaluate the reader’s 
life. All literature which merits the ad- 
jective good didactic, consciously 
no; teaches not precept, then 
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example. Literature which functions 
thus the nourisher never-ending 
growth, Ideals are the unrealizable 
goals which must ever present and 
must always superior the striver 
for them, They are the Matterhorns 
and the Everests whose peaks are 
never attained. Browning’s 
phrase, “Ah, but man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, what’s heaven 
for?” The man who has before him 
continually magnetic ideals 
sessed with divine discontent which 
cannot shake off this side perfec- 
tion; yet he, firmly rooted his 
ethics, could never content without 
this ubiquitous aggravation. Coursault 
his Principles Education has in- 
dicated this inspirational function 
literature thus: 


“But literature must more than stir 
feeling; this feeling must transferred 
some means control intimately as- 
sociated with the appreciation newly given 

poetry not only creates new pur- 
poses; but also keeps mindful them 
associating them with common things 
about us. Nature poems make see. They 
make live the presence fundamental 
values.” 


Another function literature 
inform. Just one cannot participate 
actively all life’s experiences, and 
must vicariously, one cannot 
learn all the indispensable fund 
common knowledge without reading. 
live intelligently one must well- 
informed. must informed about 
things near him; must know the 
circumstances his daily living. 
must informed about things far 
from him, both point space and 
time. literature that the thought 
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age preserved. that capa- 
garner must turn know our 
heritage wisdom from men. From 
become aware our dignity, our 
depravity, our achievements, our fail- 
ures, our purposes, our aimlessness. 
are inspired carry the hu- 
man tradition. Without literature life 
naked; its absence man reverts 
barbarism. 

re-create—to well-spring pleas- 
ure. divert the mind, pro- 
vide the parallel bars for intellectual 
calisthenics, But word warning 
should here given; the word pleas- 
ure one whose connotations easily 
lead astray, and thus subvert all our 
previous efforts; demands defini- 
tion. pleasure must under- 
stood that mean nothing which con- 
flicts with the values have been 
seeking create the study liter- 
ature. Pleasure have used 
the sense re-create antithetical 
the sentimental, the unreal, the debili- 
tating; divorced meaning from 
those riotous consorts who have been 
unfaithful the bed experience. 
have used it, pleasure legitimate, 
wholesome, innocent, but not neces- 
sarily naive; diversion which 
the rational and the passional have co- 
operated play their proper parts 
the selection values. Literature 
whose emotional effect exploitative, 
whose relation life false, whose 
ethical effect demoralizing does not 
belong this category pleasure. 
Literature which truly functions ac- 
cording our definition cultivates 


Rigg, Melvin, Psychological Analysis Cer- 
tain Problems Learning Involved College Eng- 
lish, The Ohio State University, 1927. 
thesis. 
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finer and finer esthetic feelings, just 
great literature upon each repeated 
reading adumbrates more and more 
subtle shades appreciation. 

The final function literature 
furnish with models good writ- 
ing which can serve increase the 
proficiency students write. This 
function begins serviceable first 
exemplifying the various literary 
types, the novel, drama, lyric poem, 
narrative poem, etc. These indicate the 
forms which have been found best for 
the expression certain thought, and 
show something the nature the 
relation the kind thought the 
specific expression These mod- 
els are valuable not only the pro- 
fessional writer, but every man 
the extent that writes all, letters, 
etc., and the extent that his speech 
—his oral English—is improved 
understanding principles logi- 
cal structure, coherency, and addi- 
tions his vocabulary. 

Before proceeding analysis 
American literature there are two 
three other considerations held 
mind the teaching literature. 
For doctoral thesis Melvin Rigg 
made study the retained results 
the study American literature. 
His research was conducted ob- 
jective test better known authors 
and titles which disregarded “the ma- 
jor values new appreciations, in- 
terests, and understandings.”* Appre- 
ciating the limitations his study, 
yet consider the results interesting and 
apropos this paper. Five groups 
individuals were given the test. The 
first group served norm—those 
who had never had either high 
school college course American 
literature. Each the other four had 
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had varying amounts, indicated 
the table below. perfect score was 34. 


Table Results 
Those who had not had high 


Those who were just beginning 

Those who had had high 

school 
Those who were just complet- 

ing college course ...... 16.4% 
Those who had had college 

14.2% 


The author concludes: “Another con- 
sideration possible interest “the 
findings some other studies that 
material very largely 
proportion has been used 
outside school; slight recall sug- 
gests little contact with life inter- 
ests. Perhaps the usual courses 
American literature deal altogether 
too much with authors past periods 
and negligible present significance.” 
The importance this study for us— 
and its relation all literature be- 
lieve universal, and its relation 
American literature accidental—is 
that the selection literature 
must keep mind this principle 
“contact with life interests” well 
the five above enunciated functions, 
The second consideration notes 
danger endemic the study one’s 
own national literature. Granting 
value that study under the informa- 
tive function literature, and sec- 
ond value under the esthetic function 
—to foster normal patriotism—we 
must shy off from that warping chau- 


*Neumann, Henry, Teaching American Ideals 
Through Literature, Department Interior, Bureau 
Education Bulletin No. 32, 1918, Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office. 
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vinism which frequently character- 
izes the arguments aims advanced 
support the study national 
literature. fairly typical example 
this misguided passion inherent 
the bulletin American Ideals 
Literature.* part this bul- 
letin reads: 

“To bring home the existence this 
basic tradition (the American), all use 
should made enthusiastic teaching 
American literature.” 


then proceeds ask: 


“What conceptions should enforced? 
(Italics 


cannot object enthusiasm, but 
tions upon high school youth. The 
teacher who subscribes these senti- 
ments not accord with our objec- 
exploiting decent veneration for one’s 
country; creating unworthy val- 
ues intense nationalism, prej- 
udice, and narrow-mindedness. 


Now can turn “examina- 
tion American literature the light 
the five functions literature and 
the two considerations just discussed. 
recall that the first function 
supply ethical criteria. Examples 
our literature’s adequacy furnishing 
these are numerous. Franklin’s moral 
precepts Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
and the didactic effect his 
ography are instances point. Emer- 
son’s essay Self-Reliance, certainly 
nidus conduct standards, and those 
Manners and Friendship, all now 
taught high schools, are further ex- 
emplification. The simple appreciation 
Nature and the criticism phi- 
listine civilization Thoreau 
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Walden and other writings cannot es- 
cape our proof-seeking eye. Bryant 
and Whittier were also lovers 
Nature. Lowell, Melville, Whitman, 
Howells—all are grist for our 
mill. 

The next function inspire. 
literature can guaranteed in- 
spirational for everyone—whether 
the Bible How Win Friends 
and Influence People, that can 
done provide maximum oppor- 
tunity under optimal conditions, Now 
the writings cited above, for the most 
part, not only contain ethical standards 
but exhort either implicitly expli- 
citly the pursuit them. Thus the 
frugal maxims Franklin not only 
instruct but also urge: “Keep thy shop 
—and thy shop will keep thee.” This 
materialistic motto selected not for 
example the dual played 
much our literature—to discipline 
and inspire. Emerson has made 
divorcement between the two. When 
writes Self-Reliance, “Trust thy- 
self: every heart vibrates that iron 
teacher. through the perception 
truth and the power utterance 
that one inspired. Few reading 
this quotation can deny these qualities 
Emerson: 

yourself; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force whole life’s 
cultivation; but the adopted talent 
another, you have only 
half possession.” 


again, Friendship, “The only 
reward virtue virtue; the only 
Literature also seeks inform. 
national literature seeks especially 


inform about national tradition. 
have seen critics decry American litera- 
ture being imitative and part 
English literature. this true— 
that there nothing indigenously dis- 
tinctive about the heralded 
American tradition, and therefore can- 
not expressed through our litera- 
ture—then fails perform this 
third function. The problem which 
now engages our attention dis- 
cover disprove the existence 
this tradition. believe there does 
exist such tradition, that the influ- 
ences which shaped the formation and 
growth this nation have produced 
it. country similar ours was first 
founded haven for the oppressed, 
the down-trodden, the ambitious, the 
radical, other country has invited 
population land religious tolera- 
tion, ineffable economic opportunity, 
political and social equality. Few na- 
tions have made land cheap and 
human dignity high. nation 
comparable the encouragement 
individual initiative the absence 
the rigidity which civilization seem- 
ingly inevitably congeals into. And 
lastly, nation has had the vast natu- 
ral resources which have been the for- 
tunate lot the American people. 
matter that much this has 
gone; the point that our past herit- 
age can employed the education 
youth, and can true, legiti- 
mate source inspiration. The Ameri- 
can tradition comprises belief in: 
self-improvement, individualism, op- 
timism, rebellion against authority, the 
natural equality man, the dignity 
and worthwhileness man, his per- 
fectibility, heroic self-determination 
peoples, the inevitability progress, 
tolerance belief, and finally, de- 
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mocracy form government. Last 
all must included spontaneous, 
indomitable perception humor 
the homely, commonplace qualities 
its own people. 

have been speaking general 
terms; have defined tradition, 
thereby giving existence, without 
proof. Let turn the literature 
once again. name that have men- 
tioned immediately recurs memory 
his writing find 
man exalted, man encouraged 
individual, have faith himself. 
Thoreau preaches rebellion against au- 
thority his essay the Duty 
Civil Disobedience. Lowell and Lin- 
coln expound democratic principles— 
the one Democracy, the other the 
Gettysburg Address. Our colonial his- 
tory becomes more vivid writ- 
ings William Byrd and Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet; our frontier development 
the stories about Davy Crockett, 
Leatherstocking, and Paul Bunyan; 
the gold rush the stories local 
color Bret Harte; the agrarian 
problems the novels Hamlin 
Garland; life the Mississippi the 
hands Mark Twain; the South 
those Joel Chandler Harris, Mary 
Johnston, and Walter Hines Page; 
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the rapid rise materialism after the 
Civil War again from Mark Twain 
and William Dean Howells. And 
for our humor, where but America 
can one find such men Mark Twain 
who wrote The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog Calaveras County, and such 
dialect jokesters Artemus Ward, 
Bill Nye, Josh Billings, and Petrole- 
Nasby? 

literature which the true expression 
national tradition, have shown 
the American be, and which once 
contains ethical standards and inspira- 
tion follow them, that such litera- 
ture functions give pleasure 
have previously defined the term. 

The fifth and final function 
literature furnish models writ- 
ings. Since has never our 
edge been charged against American 
literature that deficient this 
function, should not difficult 
adduce proof for this point. With the 
exception national epic, like Para- 
dise Lost the Aeneid, have pro- 
duced every literary type. Indeed, 
invented one—the short story. The 
drama, novel, poem, essay—all are 
ours much they belong any 
nation. 


The study literature nourishes youth, entertains old age, adorns 
prosperity, solaces adversity, delightful home, and unobtru- 
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BoMBERGER 


The realist sees smoke alone: 
Dark cloudy day too soon, 
Darkness before the light gone, 
And faces pale the dawn moon. 


While the romanticist looks far, 
Glorying the sunset’s light 
Smouldering spark star— 
Reversed philosophy sight. 


Though one sees smoke, and smoke alone, 
The other, only splintered light— 

Nothing more beautiful have known: 
Than smoke with sun, edge night. 
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SANTAYANA DEMOCRACY* 


The Theory Democracy 


THIS point have ex- 
amined Santayana democra- 
through the medium his 

expressions about American democracy 
particular. The conclusion that 
part the study was that has in- 
terpreted democracy sympathetically, 
that his descriptions follow rather con- 
ventional patterns that conceives 
the nature democracy does 
common opinion, the main. There 
are striking deviations from expec- 
tation; paints the picture, the 
whole, pleasingly and competently. 
With such background approach 
his more general sketches democra- 

features. 

While discussing American de- 
mocracy Santayana included exposition 
some the very essentials de- 
mocracy general: free 
demand the governed for voice 
public affairs; willingness out- 
voted when cannot outvote, take 
political defeat gracefully; postulated 
fundamentals that remain the un- 
questioned foundation 
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Santayana, George. Dialogues Limbo, 1926. 

Volume The Life Reason, 1905. 

*Compare Sir James Jeans, his statement 
Living Philosophies: cannot believe that democracy 
our final form government.” 

example, Haldane, S., his statement 
Living Philosophies: “Democracy appeals me, 
not end itself, but the most hopeful route, 
least for England, classless society.” does 
not seem regard “classless society” itself de- 
mocracy; democracy appears mean only democracy 
government Haldane. 


But must turn the dialogues 
and the De- 
mocracy chapter Reason 
find Santayana’s principal analyses 
democratic government. the lat- 
ter, particular, has drawn the 
line (in far can profitably 
drawn) between social and political 
democracy. Functionally democratic 
end, expedient for the better and 
smoother government certain states 
certain junctures.” saying 
Santayana suggests relatively short 
life for democratic governments, 
would this stage must 
beware the danger inferring that 
has recorded mental reservation 
about the virtue democracy mak- 
ing the quoted statement. While 
democratic government means 
end, democratic living general 
ideal social life. 

drawing that distinction Santa- 
yana more explicit than passages 
already referred (in part I), 
which contents himself with saying 
that democracy is, sure, ex- 
pedient, but that more than 
make such distinction (and therefore 
single thing) that has led some view 

When appeal political de- 
mocracy, for the purpose help- 
ing maintain restore the 
possibility democratic living. The 
government then consecrated this 
purpose; the institutions law and 
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government “would very unjustly 
judged judged practical con- 
trivances only; they satisfy the same 
time the moral interest people have 
uttering and enforcing their feelings. 
These institutions are ceremonious, al- 
most sacerdotal; they are instinct with 
dramatic spirit deeper and more vital 
than their Consequently, 
must that spirit consider 
democratic government. 

there any sounder justification 
for democratic than for another form 
government, must that the 
former more consistently represents 
the interests the 


government not made representative 
just the mechanical expediment 
electing its members universal suffrage. 
becomes representative only embody- 
ing its policy, whether instinct high 
intelligence, the people’s conscious and un- 
conscious 


The crucial activity democracy con- 
sequently the selection truly rep- 
resentative governors. Santayana does 
not seem hopeful, for demo- 
cratic society, naturally jealous 
greatness, may excused for not ex- 
pecting true greatness, and for not 
even understanding what is.” This 
seems doom democratic government 
the control those who are less 
than its greatest citizens, and who 
may not even inclined represent 
the governed, But Santayana does ad- 
mit this: “Democratic theory seems 
right, however, about the actual 
failure theocracies, monarchies and 


Character and Opinion the United States, 
1920. 

*As “The actual achievement democracy 
that gives tolerably good time the underdog. 
Or, least, honestly tries; and is, think, for 
this reason that most accept our political 
creed.” 
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oligarchies remain representative 
and secure the general good.” And 
stating implies that have 
more hope for this regard from 
democratic government than from 
class government. 

Therefore, when the people 
state take the government into their 
own hands, exercise power over it, 
and exercise its power, the purposes 
the new government must constitute 
its saving grace, for “an assembly has 
only the lights common the ma- 
jority its members, far less, there- 
fore, than its members have when 
added together, and less even than the 
wiser part them.” 


the dialogues self-govern- 
ment, which now turn our 
original objective, the Stranger’s ob- 
servations are, course, directed 
the questions and comments Soc- 
rates, for these dialogues follow the 
general plan Plato’s dialogues. Soc- 
rates pretends believe, the be- 
ginning, that self-government the 
Stranger The 
Stranger, from country wherein self- 
government operation, confesses 
having come hope finding Soc- 
wisdom some escape from the 
mental confusion resulting from ex- 
periences with “the tragedy self- 
government,” “the tragedy those 
who they wish, but not get 
what they want.” 

the assumption that Socrates (as 
the Platonic dialogues) always 
the superior argument any with 
whom converses, and that his op- 
ponent but foil “stooge,” 
current phrase) whose words are only 
Socrates’ occasion for utterance, 


> 
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would seem logical direct the 
latter’s own words. But the Stranger’s 
exposition democratic government, 
spite his confessed confusion, 
too important pass over. 
Self-government, according him, 
means that “people collectively issue 
the orders which they must obey in- 
denial the will the governed: 


“There unwritten and plastic law 
the modern world which call fashion. 

Fashion without magistrates rules 
the will the governed; pleasant 
where everybody goes, and think what 
everybody thinks, and dance everybody 
dances for the will the governed, 
which fashion rules, the surface pass- 
ing caprice; but this caprice grafted upon 
habitual passion, namely, rooted in- 
stinct lead, follow, somehow lose 
oneself common enjoyment life with 
one’s fellow-men. Thus fashion governs 
with our hearty consent, not only our 
manners and appointments, but our re- 
ligion and science, and above all our 
politics.” 


This appears the basis 
democratic government, this instinc- 
tive tendency social imitation. The 
right equality turns out the 
right surrender individualism or, 
Socrates puts it, “your democracy, 
which suppose intends express the 
autonomy the individual, effect 
entirely abolishes that autonomy.” 
Not so, the Stranger sees it; the 
individual simply finds his own op- 
portunity the activity the group. 
Democracy issues from desire, im- 
planted nature, join with 
others common forms action, the 
objects action (and consequently the 


Review, May, 1932. 
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actions themselves) being inconstant, 
spite the constancy the inner 

The most apparent weakness this 
principle enunciated the Stranger 
lies its failure provide sanction 
for the advantage the governed. 
“Whether the effects government 
are beneficent the end nobody can 
tell, because nobody can foresee the 
infinite radiation those effects the 
future; nor even the present have 
any clear authoritative notion 
the uses that various people might 

This sounds though the Stranger 
surely asserting that the blind flock 
together without other guide than 
their “habitual passion.” Whence 
come the ideas desires that become 
embodied governmental measures 
such government? “They come 
gaily, like song the lark. 
had find reason for liking what 
like, should never able 
like anything.” 

But the Stranger, nevertheless, sees 
real danger disaster such 
fortuitous program. The haphazard is, 
rather, happy- hazard; the 
and life among many ways 
safer, freer, more comfortable and 
more entertaining than was your 
(ancient Greek) cities, with their di- 
vine founders and lawgivers.” This 
may all seem like declaration 
faith that chance will bring the fortune 
that men such situation decline 
seek through sincere 
prompts one recall the old saying 
that God takes care children, fools 
and the United States. 

The question issue, the Strang- 
sees it, not much the outcome 
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the exercise this principle social 
imitation. “Beneath what may seem 
you our blind expedients govern- 
paid out money weight, without 
asking whether was gold silver— 
think there profound instinct 
freedom. Society itself accident 
the spirit, and society any 
its forms justified morally 
must justified the bar indi- 
vidual conscience. putting every- 
thing vote are not much 
supposing that the majority must 
right are acknowledging, even 
the price material disaster, the 
indefeasible right each soul de- 
termine its own allegiances.” course 
might ask whether this “indefeas- 
ible right” manifested when allegi- 
ances are determined the chance 
popularity ideas that “come 
gaily, like song the lark.” But 
proper part the naturalistic ex- 
planation democracy which Santa- 
yana has worked out the name 
the Stranger. Right government does 
not necessarily coincide all points 
with good government, according 
this point view. “Legitimacy 
government depends the origin 
its authority; excellence its fruits.” 

Are results then not con- 
sidered? Most assuredly so. Those 
who practice self-government have al- 
ready been declared safe and happy. 
Furthermore, the Stranger asserts that 
experience has taught that the 
Great King and the assembled people 

Smith, The Philosophic Way Life, 
183: “If person must learn what his rights are, 
what his duty, asking some superior person, does 
not take wise man know who will get the best 
that relationship.” 

Reference made the oracle’s statement, 


“Right government rests the will the governed,” 
which the occasion for these dialogues. 


would not pass the same laws gov- 
ern the same point 
view presented also another 
Santayana’s already indi- 

From the Stranger’s presentation 
the essentials democracy gov- 
ernment, the following principles ap- 
pear paramount: (1) Democracy 
the only form government 
which the authority properly placed; 
(2) this presupposes that the governed 
will, when control government, 
serve their own interests extent 
that undemocratic government 
would not; (3) spite the ap- 
parent lack foresight the conduct 
such government, produces 
relatively prosperous state affairs, 
all things considered, which may 
regarded pragmatic proof that 
democratic government, opportunis- 
tic, least seizes the opportunity when 
appears. 

the main, the first dialogue 
which have been following far 
this section, Socrates bothered 
that element the political philoso- 
phy the Stranger which ignores his 
well-known 
that virtue knowledge. cannot 
see that either freedom autonomy 
can founded ignorant following 
wishes; Socrates does not admit the 
force the pragmatic proof men- 
tioned the preceding paragraph. 
“Tf the god had spoken prose, with- 
have said that there right gov- 
ernment except good government; that 
good government that which bene- 
fits the governed; that the good the 
governed determined not their 
topmost wishes their ruling pas- 
sions, but their hidden nature and 
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their real opportunities, and speaking 
their name has right rule the 
state the private conscience.” 
True the pattern the dialogues 
Plato, the Stranger led make 
concession, his concession being that 
right government and good govern- 
ment ought coincide. But does 
not far concede that the 
the interest good government when 
coincidence cannot achieved. 


examination the second dia- 
logue results considerable degree 
disappointment. 
principles are developed support 
contravention democratic gov- 
ernment. The Stranger’s exposition 
has been completed; Socrates turns 
the attack that attack discerned 
fine example throwing darts 
ridicule, which hardly augments 
Socrates’ reputation for wisdom. 

The Stranger has manifestly been 
affected Socrates’ reception his 
exposition self-government. His 
earlier confusion has now become 
complete absence concern about the 
merits democracy. feel great 
affection even pity for this doctrine 
democracy. This sets the stage 
for the Stranger fade out the 
picture, all effect, leaving Socrates 
his own devices. 

opens the situation vari- 
ous rather trivial questions, obvi- 
ously unimportant that the Stranger 
ventures mild reproof: “How comes 
it, Socrates, that you are found to-day 
making merry the expense 
knowledge?” Socrates points out the 
folly attempting decide ballot 
which diet would best for the baby; 
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wants know whether ants should 
not included among the citizens 
democracy for confident you 
would not allow the small stature 
the black colour ants prejudice 
you against their rights 
creatures”; wonders whether the 
dead should not have voice the 
affairs that were such concern 
them when living; pokes finger 
the fact that “every young rascal 
who knows nothing the origin and 
laws his country, and has never 
done anything but born, may 
cast vote”; asks whether aver- 
age man elected architect for public 
works, and whether the physician and 
the general are such only during their 
terms office. Even the Stranger, 
although intellectually silenced, 
moved cry, suspect you are 
laughing us.” 

But that does not stop the flow 
barbed wit. “Do your little boys and 
girls, after playing the street to- 
gether, vote become brothers and 
sisters, and elect father and 
mother?” you will doubtless 
abolish the ridiculous old methods 
animal regeneration, 
something more decent; and ma- 
jority vote you will reform the con- 
figuration and climate the earth, 
and decide what shall its future 
language and arts; and you will begin, 
hope, voting yourself much 
greater intelligence than that with 
which chance has endowed you.” 
“There were sophists day, too,” 
says Socrates, implying that the whole 
argument for democracy sophistic. 

His most serious assertion the sec- 
ond dialogue simply another form 
the contention that knowledge must 
function ruling force government 
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successful. The whim-and- 
fancy allegiance possible only where 
there lack knowledge. who 
has knowledge finds that determines 
choice and initiative for man un- 
derstanding exceedingly narrow, 
and grows narrower the field his 
competence grows wider 
have knowledge and act upon it. 
There nothing drastically new 
this idea; its importance universally 
granted. democratic country must 
educate its citizens perish; demo- 
cratic government may 
through exercise its power estab- 
lish great program public educa- 
tion; least that the common 
opinion. must conceded that 
there are those who consider democra- 
not its own savior but its own 
executioner; they are not able see 
that education can meet the crises 
The possibility saving 
the situation through education not 
developed all through the mouth 
Socrates; allowed escape his 
notice completely. 

the whole, Socrates’ thrusts 
democracy are rather impotent. One 
has the impression that the Stranger, 
uncertain declared himself 
even the beginning the conver- 
sations, nevertheless offered out- 
line philosophy political de- 
mocracy that was not riddled 
Socrates, who most exposed some 
its weaker points. Socrates made the 


“True progress—to better things—must 
based thought and knowledge. see 
democracy encourages the nimble charlatan the 
expense the thinker; and prefers the plausible wizard 
with quack remedies the true statesman. For this 
reason suspect that all democracies carry within them 
the seeds their own dissolution.” 


valid criticism that democracy too 
indifferent knowledge the sense 
that not always select the lead- 
ers most highly qualified right 
knowledge and understanding our 
social situations; omitted all refer- 
ence the possibility raising the 
level knowledge among the mass 
through conscious endeavor the 
form education; these things must 
granted—one mark against demo- 
cratic practice, the other against Soc- 
rates. One may believe that democra- 
can better defended than was 
defended the Stranger, but equally, 
the attack Socrates the most 
vigorous that can devised, there ap- 
our faith the possibilities demo- 
cratic government. 


That Santayana uses the name 
Socrates denominate his more repu- 
table character leads one suspect 
that believes democracy vul- 
nerable certain indicated points. For 
one’s natural expectation that Santa- 
yana would plan, when using the 
name Socrates, have the victory 
debate him, But read the 
dialogues unable conclude that 
Socrates disposed democracy. Nor 
discover anything else Santa- 
yana’s writings justify suspicion 
that heart convinced the 
futility democratic government. 
Logically find ground for believ- 
ing that Santayana, his writings, 
meant disapprove democracy. And 
yet, have confess, the treatment 
democracy the name Socrates 
such character that left with 
doubt mind Santayana’s own 
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LESS WELL-KNOWN EPISODES THE 
HORACE MANN* 


LIFE 


the remarkable things 
about the life Mr. Mann 
the fact that many the biog- 
raphies have neglected many perti- 
nent items which are essential for 
complete and sympathetic understand- 
ing his character and work. Mann’s 
sphere activity was much more ex- 
tensive than commonly supposed 
those who have not made exhaus- 
tive study his life. The educational 
reports wrote, the addresses de- 
livered, the legislation passed 
result his untiring and devoted ef- 
fort, his conflicts with opposing forces 
and parties—all these are relatively 
well-known. Summaries his edu- 
cational writings and descriptions 
his educational endeavors have been 
available for many years. Therefore, 
turn other matters, known, 
sure, many you, but not gen- 
erally the profession large. 
Mann may characterized 
educational statesman imbued with the 
gospel educational and social re- 
form. lived age when 
vigorous reorientation society was 
occurring. the period Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has written: find life 
precious state fermentation. New 


*An address given February 27, 1938, before 
The Horace Mann League the United States 
America their annual dinner Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Based the author’s Horace Mann: Educa- 
tional Statesman, published The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Used permission the publishers, owners 
the copyright. 


ideas are flying high and Every 
man carries revolution his waist- 
coat pocket.” “new wine ideal- 
ism” was filling the minds men. 
Morley wrote: “It was day ideals 
every camp. The general restless- 
ness was intense among reflecting con- 
servatives among reflecting lib- 
great wave humanity, 
great wave social sentiment, 
poured itself among all who had the 
faculty for large and disinterested 
thinking.” DeTocqueville, writing 
1837, had commented: “The whole 
life American passed like 
game chance, revolutionary crisis, 
battle.” 

There was one who interested 
himself more fully the stirring 
events the day than did Mann. 
the modern the opposition war may 
seem new movement, but Mr. Mann 
had anticipated the surge sentiment 
against human slaughter. bitingly 
suggested that the fathers the Con- 
stitution neglected establish na- 
tional university, but instead had 
founded West Point “the normal 
school war.” declared: “As the 
object the common normal school 
teach teachers how teach; 
the object the academy teach 
killers how kill.” was his opinion 
that thousandth part previous 
war expenditures, spent educating 
the people, would have eliminated the 
war curse entirely. opposed slavery 
because saw trammeling the hu- 
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man race, for without freedom saw 
little hope for progress through edu- 
cation. Having devoted himself 
“the supremest welfare mankind 
upon earth,” would have been the 
merest travesty had not given al- 
legiance every effort directed to- 
wards human welfare social 
amelioration. 

Doubtless biographers have erred 
devoting entirely too much atten- 
tion the details the struggles 
through which Mr. Mann had passed 
advancing his views and ideals, His 
battles with the Boston schoolmasters, 
Daniel Webster, and his enemies 
Antioch College have, least some 
extent, obscured the positive philoso- 
phy which dedicated himself. 

Mann had passion for democracy, 
not only for few but for the human 
race whole. said: “The Com- 
mon School the greatest discovery 
ever made man.” Strong language 
this! And yet surely not exaggera- 
30,000,000 more children the 
United States alone who are having 
doors opportunity opened them 
this moment because the tool uni- 
versal education has been provided, 
and the gross effect human welfare 
which has been produced through the 
agency the school, the significance 
his statement realized. 

devotee democracy, Mann 
held pronounced ideas about wealth 
and its distribution. saw the in- 
justices the prevailing social order 
both the United States and the 
countries Western Europe. Upon 
his return from Europe had writ- 
ten: “Of production, there end; 
distribution, there beginning. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine chil- 
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dren the same common Father 
suffer from destitution, that the thou- 
sandth may revel superfluities. 
thousand cottages shrink meanness 
and want, swell the dimensions 
single palace.” Again, wrote: 
“Mankind are rapidly passing through 
transition state. The idea and feeling 
that the world was made, and life 
given, for the happiness all, and not 
for the ambition, pride, luxury, 
one, few, are pouring in, 
like resistless tide, upon the minds 
men, and are effecting universal 
revolution human affairs, The 
axiom which holds the highest wel- 
fare all the recipients human 
existence the end and aim 
that existence, the theoretical foun- 
dation all governments this Un- 
new phrase,—the people,— 
becoming incorporated into all lan- 
guages and laws; and the correlative 
That government will deemed 
faithless one highest trusts which 
endows institutions cultivate genius 
and knowledge few, while 
spurns the millions from its protecting 
care.” Because the injustices in- 
flicted some men means, the 
wealthy man had begun con- 
sidered “plunderer the earnings 
his fellow Mann considered 
“vast fortunes misfortune the 
state, and all above fortune mis- 
fortune also its possessor.” Seeing 
the greatest inequalities already ex- 
isting between classes and widening 
chasm between the rich and poor be- 
ing formed, declared: “There 
equity the allotment which as- 
signs one man but dollar day 
with working, while another has 
income dollar minute without 
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working.” enunciated the prin- 
ciple that wealth relative, and not 
absolute right. man was more 
firm his belief the sacredness 
private property; the other hand 
one was more convinced the duty 
and obligation the wealthy man 
use his means for the advancement 
the Commonwealth. 

this connection, the true signifi- 
cance three principles stated 
Mann his Annual Report has 
not been completely Let 
quote them without amplification: (1) 
“The successive generations men 
taken collectively constitute one great 
commonwealth.” (2) “The property 
this commonwealth pledged for 
the education all its youth 
such point will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them 
for the adequate performance their 
social and civic duties.” (3) “The 
successive holders this property are 
trustees bound the faithful execu- 
tion their trust the most sacred 
obligations, and embezzlement and 
pillage from children and descendants 
have not less criminality, and have 
more meanness, than the same of- 
fenses when perpetrated against con- 
temporaries.” The Report which in- 
cluded these statements was declared 
writer the Edinburgh Review 
people,” the author believing that, 
America were sunk beneath the 
waves, “This would remain the 
fairest picture record ideal 
commonwealth.” 

Mann sometimes pictured in- 
dividualistic, headstrong, lacking 
friends. Great stress placed upon the 
enemies which made. course 
true that the reformer, the man 


action, makes enemies, and like other 
reformers, Mann had his full share. 
But also made great and secure 
friendships. man could have been 
elected the legislature Massa- 
chusetts, risen rapidly senator 
the presidency the Senate, and been 
elected the national Congress, who 
did not possess friends. 

Mann stood shoulder shoulder 
with many others the very fore- 
front social reform. Among the 
ministers Boston counted Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing and Father 
Taylor among his firm friends and 
supporters. The former was the ac- 
knowledged leader among the intel- 
lectuals 
Boston, described Mann “on all 
subjects philanthropy half 
century advance his age.” 
Mann, Father Taylor was “the noblest 
man have ever known.” was 
described others sailor among 
transcendentalists, the “Booth the 
Boston pulpit,” and “the second 
Jeremy Taylor.” that day, 
this, there were entirely too many 
mediocre sermons which lacked 
flaming purpose. “Hearing common 
sermons,” Mann declared, “gives 
piety the consumption.” These two 
preached vitally and effectively, and 
their sermons accordingly attracted 
attention. 

Mann owed much George 
Combe, the Scotch philosopher and 
advocate phrenology. the time 
phrenology had 
among them Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Barnard, William Harris 
and Henry Ward Beecher. was the 
psychology its day, the fore-runner 
modern psychology. Its principal 
advocates were educational reformers 
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who were attempting make educa- 
tion scientific and who were seeking 
elevate man place greater 
importance the universe. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was in- 
separable companion 
Mann and his work. Mann, turn, 
was interested the Institute for the 
Blind and the success its superin- 
tendent. Like Mann, Howe was re- 
former, who was interested abolish- 
ing slavery, and his wife, Julia Ward 
Howe, who supported and stimulated 
her husband his reform activities, 
likewise defended supported 
Mann his wearing, weary struggles. 
Gallaudet, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was trusted and respected 
ally. Henry Barnard, considerably 
younger than Mann, for years was 
closely associated with him educa- 
tional endeavors. When Mann was 
planning the curriculum the Lex- 
ington normal school, conferred 
with Barnard and Gallaudet; 
asked and secured Barnard’s help 
working with the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, when seemed the Board 
economy measure; had Barnard 
come lecture the people Mas- 
sachusetts; asked him accept 
position principal one the 
normal schools Massachusetts; and 
when himself was considering re- 
tirement from the secretaryship, 
favored Barnard his successor 
the position and turn Mann assisted 
Barnard promoting education 
Rhode Island. 

Mann was brother-in-law Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne who had lived 
the Mann home West Newton for 
year while writing The Blithedale 
Romance. was 
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Elizabeth Peabody, who founded the 
kindergarten 
America, and who edited The Dial, 
official organ the transcendentalists. 

Mann also had the support Hen- 
Wadsworth Longfellow and other 
leading citizens, who assisted ma- 
terial way making the common 
school Edward 
Everett, governor Massachusetts, 
later president Harvard University, 
gave Mann his undivided support. 
Rufus Choate, John Andrew (later 
governor Hilliard and Charles 
Sumner had their law offices the 
same building and were intimate with 
him; Jared Sparks, 
boarded the same house; Charles 
Francis Adams, brother-in-law Ed- 
ward Everett, Richard Henry Dana, 
James Russell Lowell, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow were fellow- 
members the Free Soil party; Se- 
ward, Chase, Giddings and Hale were 
close friends and co-workers Con- 
gress; John Quincy Adams was for 
years staunch supporter, and when 
died suddenly Congress, Mann 
was elected fill his unexpired term. 
the days Mann’s secretaryship, 
Daniel Webster was sympathetic 
the public school cause; Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips were for the large 
part sympathetic, although they later 
lost patience with Mann because they 
thought lacked sufficient aggressive- 
ness the anti-slavery cause. 

Among educators Mann’s name was 
known far and wide. His advice 
school affairs was eagerly sought 
every state the Union; his reports 
were printed official documents 
the governments England and Ger- 
many; under the inspiring leadership 
Sarmiento, his educational philoso- 
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phy became the basis the educational 
system Argentine Republic and 
Chili. was who recommended 
David Page the principal the 
normal school Albany (the first 
the United States outside Massa- 
chusetts), and suggested Mr. Shaw 
superintendent schools for the 
city New Orleans, one the first 
elected such position America. 


interesting note that Mr. 
Mann’s life was closely connected 
with, and affected by, two financial 
depressions, the Panic 1837, and 
the Panic 1857. Dr. Edgar Knight, 
the University North Carolina, 
has directed attention the fact that 
great educational progress had direct- 
followed each financial depression 
America. Scarcely had Mann been 
made secretary the Massachusetts 
Board Education when the finan- 
cial storm 1837 broke all its 
fury. Despite assertions that the re- 
cent depression was the worst ever 
occur this country, candor forces 
one the conclusion that the fi- 
nancial debacle century ago was 
even more severe and heart-rending. 
Speculation, graft, inflation, credit 
buying and financial recklessness had 
erected house straw which was 
bound crumble sooner later. 
prominent figure Henry Clay 
declared that officials the 
land office were defaulters. Paper 
money doubled amount during the 
years, 1830-1837; and western lands 
were soon increased hundred per cent 
price during the same period. 
brief half year the country was com- 
pletely prostrate; farming land 


North Carolina decreased two per 
cent its former price; almost all 
property Alabama and half that 
the entire United States changed 
hands; slaves brought only sixth 
the price formerly paid; third 
Ohio’s banks were forced into bank- 
ruptcy; and the short space five 
months, ninety per cent the fac- 
tories the Eastern States were com- 
pelled close and suspend operations. 
Great destitution appeared 
companying the inevitable economic 
and social unrest. 

governor was elected Massa- 
chusetts retrenchment platform, 
and determined but unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made abolish the Board 
Education and discontinue the state 
normal schools. The struggle resolved 
itself into contest between the men 
property, the one hand, and the 
farmers and industrial classes the 
other. The election 1840 was 
“contest between radicalism and the 
property and education the coun- 
try.” Out the common man 
secured shorter hours, higher wages, 
the suffrage, social recognition and bet- 
ter school advantages. repeat- 
ing the situation two decades before, 
the economic structure became un- 
sound, The depression was responsible 
more than any other factor for the fail- 
ure the institution Yellow Springs, 
since many who had pledged funds 
for operating Antioch College had be- 
come impoverished and unable 
meet their obligations. 

But the misfortunes incident 
the two panics made more difficult 
maintain and pursue the educational 
enterprise, they showed more force- 
fully the need for reform. And Mann 
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used them elevate education the 
status major enterprise the 
state. saw the one reform 
calculated promote the welfare 
the whole people. considered the 
church, the press and political parties 
divisive—agencies institutions 
which reached only small fraction 
the people. Not the school! “On 
schools and teachers,” writes, 
rely more than any other earthly 
instrumentality, for the prosperity 
the state, and for the reformation and 
advancement the race. other re- 
forms seek abolish specific ills; edu- 
cation ministers universal improve- 
ment. However, fulfill their pur- 
pose the schools must themselves 
universal: “It well,” reflects, 
“when the wise and the learned dis- 
cover new truths; but how much bet- 
ter diffuse the truths already dis- 
covered, amongst the multitudes. 
Every addition true knowledge 
addition human power; and 
while philosopher discovering one 
new truth, millions may 
gated amongst the people. Diffusion, 
then, rather than discovery, the duty 
government. The whole land 
must watered with the streams 
knowledge. not enough have, 
here and there, beautiful fountain 
playing palace gardens; but let 
come like the abundant fatness the 
clouds upon the thirsting earth.” 
continues: “The education the 
whole people republican govern- 
ment can never attained without 
the consent the whole people. Com- 
pulsion, even were desirable, 
not available instrument. Enlight- 
enment, not coercion, our resource. 
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dark avenue, even though the 
right one; but must hang the starry 
lights knowledge about it, and show 
them not only the directness its 
course the goal prosperity, and 
honor, but the beauty the way that 
leads it.” love truth, “the 
pool moral Bethesda, whose 
waters have miraculous healing,” had 
aroused. 


Perhaps there area Mr. 
Mann’s life concerning which there 
more misunderstanding than the re- 
ligious phase. has been asserted 
often that was opposed religion 
the schools, even religion itself. 
Nothing could farther from the 
truth! From his earliest days had 
been vitally interested religious 
matters. true that revolted 
against the restrictive and gloomy doc- 
trines prevalent his boyhood. Like 
many another college student then and 
since departed from his earlier 
childhood beliefs, and sought more 
reasonable faith. During his college 
years had adopted the deism 
Cicero his creed. More and more 
time went on, felt himself drawn 
the liberal position accepted the 
Unitarian branch the church. 
paid rent for pew Boston Uni- 
tarian church and when took 
his residence West Newton, 
assisted organizing church that 
faith there. later life, while was 
President Antioch, affiliated with 
the Christian denomination, because 
saw little difference the position 
that church and the Unitarian 
belief, religion love, rather than 
fear, attracted him. 
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had high regard for the in- 
herent, though latent, possibilities 
developed great respect for 
the laws science, which conceived 
applying human affairs ma- 
terial forces. believed man’s im- 
provability and his possible divinity. 

the other hand, did oppose, 
and oppose mightily, the teaching 
sectarianism the common schools, 
believing that secured foothold 
the public school system, the insti- 
tution could never hope 
versal. With bitter and biting phrase 
opposed the suggestion mi- 
nority group that they did not agree 
with the policy the school district, 
they should allowed proportion 
public funds support their own 
schools. While the necessity re- 
ligious instruction for all children was 
principle which guarded with 
zealous care, declared the teaching 
must not sectarian. 

Just staunchly and emphatically 
struggled against religious con- 
trol the Mann opposed 
using them for purposes political 
propaganda. took issue with those 
who sought give partisan treatment 
teaching the Constitution, favoring 
rather the teaching the fundamental 
nature government, and allowing 
the student form his own conclusions 
application the current scene. 
Subservient faction group, but 
aspiring minister all, common 
schools were schools, “of the 
people, the people, and for the 
people,” the whole people, the 
whole people, for the whole people. 
divorced his office from any sem- 
blance political activity, refusing 
attend political caucuses other- 
wise politically active during his en- 


tire term office secretary. his 
controversy with the Boston school- 
masters had stated his philosophy 
clearly and emphatically: “The Board 
Education was not established 
show favor disfavor any one 
political religious party regards 
other political religious parties. 
wish, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples our republican government 
should unfolded the schools; but 
not that teachers should espouse either 
side the great controverted ques- 
ures men,—on which the nation 
divided.” proposed keep the 
school free from the dominance 
party, “unblasted the fiery breath 
animosity,” neutral amid the fierce 
collision doctrines, free from propa- 
ganda, free from “proselytism re- 
ligious creeds, partisan doc- 
trines.” 


One could almost indefinitely recall 
instances which Mr. Mann antici- 
pated modern viewpoints educa- 
tional philosophy and methods. 
urged the importance the education 
the emotions, subject which 
little attention had been given 
earlier writers, saying: “Every true 
teacher will consider the train 
ing, not less than the train thought, 
which evolved the exercises 
the schoolroom.” Success for pupils 
the schoolroom, valued modern 
mental hygienists, was also sought 
him, for his opinion failure school- 
work “depresses the spirits, takes away 
all the animation and strength derived 
from hope, and utterly destroys the 
ideal intellectual accuracy.” Legiti- 
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mate motives were, his opinion, the 
sine qua non learning. teachers 
look upon books and apparatus in- 
dispensable the highest progress 
Yet how much more in- 
dispensable are desire and purpose 
learn the breast child, than 
book his hand.” The adherents 
the activity program will applaud 
his statement: “Experience has now 
proved that much easier furnish 
profitable and delightful employment 
for all these powers (that is, the 
senses) than stand over them 
with rod and stifle their workings.” 
Socialized procedures also had his ap- 
proval. “The method have described 
necessarily leads conversation, and 
conversation with intelligent teach- 
secures several important objects. 
communicates information. 
brightens ideas before only dimly ap- 
prehended. addresses itself the 
various faculties the mind, that 
one them ever tires cloyed. 
teaches the child use language, 
frame sentences, select words 
which express his whole meaning. 
occupies the eye and the hand well 
the mind.” Even the essence the 
project method charted, “with 
restriction choice subjects, 
limits the extent information that 
may engrafted them.” And in- 
tegration subjects was within his 
ken, for the “teacher connects the sub- 
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ject each lesson with all kindred and 
collateral ones” that variety 
subjects can taught simultaneously 
school, without any interference 
with each other; nay, that the ‘com- 
mon bond? which Cicero has said 
‘binds all sciences together,’ should 
only increase their unity enlarges 
their number.” sure many 
these ideas were present only germ. 
Mann’s mind dwelt universal 
truths and principles, and proof 
his greatness, that recognized 
embryo much what, then new, 
now considered essential the educa- 
tional process and commonly ac- 
cepted. 

But this paper must close. Enough 
has been given show something 
the breadth Mann’s contacts, and 
his fundamental understanding 
education social process, process 
social its method and its implica- 
tions. interest has been aroused 
the further study the life and 
work our greatest educational 
statesman, the purpose this paper 
will have been accomplished. these 
anew the principles upon which our 
educational system founded, and 
recall the inestimable contributions 
the Father the American Common 
Schools promoting the universal 
school tool American democ- 
racy. 


For, the name the living God, must proclaimed that 


licentiousness shall the liberty; 


and violence and chicanery 


shall the law; and superstition and craft shall the religion; 
and the selfdestructive indulgence all sensual and unhallowed 


passions shall the only that people 


who neglect the 


education their Mann, Fourth July 
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NEW ENGLAND—SPARKLING MOUNTAIN STREAM 
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MUSICAL PROPOSITION 


OLAF WERNER 


summer session nearby uni- 

versity occupied apartment 
facing alley across from which was 
one the numerous fraternity houses 
the district. 

had been some time since had 
enjoyed any university associations and 
was looking forward this ex- 
perience with considerable pleasure. 
However, what might have been and 
what was, were considerable distance 
apart the end the session because 
unlooked for circumstance. The 
previously mentioned fraternity house 
had radio with loud speaker, and 
the institution that supposedly sym- 
bolizes the union intellectual attain- 
ment and culture with the fraternal 
entirely terms the latter the 
excessive and indiscriminate use the 

The summer being unusually 
trying one account the prolonged 
hot spell, was necessary have the 
windows open all times that any 
avenue escape from the constant 
barrage musical caterwauling that 
emanated from the sitting room across 
the way was effectively eliminated. 
Hence loss sleep and constant ir- 
ritation, for there was never any time 
limit this performance. 

Given room full people whose 
musical appreciation level was ap- 
parently zero one hundred per 
cent the occupants, the law aver- 
ages that operates other cases here 
ceased function; for, there was 
any chance that transition which 


OME TIME ago while attending 


takes place readily radio pro- 
grams, where the vilest conglomera- 
tion sound superseded some- 
thing merit, there was always some 
one present switch the dial and tap 
the flow rubbish from some other 
station. These “he men” (for they 
were fairly athletic looking lot) 
would listen the most maudlin 
drivel some other member the 
species homo sapiens with evident en- 
joyment. 

one not accustomed this type 
entertainment the experiment 
proved something the nature 
The astonishing 
variety honks, squawks, snorts, 
grunts, and groans crooners, yo- 
dlers, Hawaiian wailers, blues singers 
and tin horn orchestras left one won- 
dering “What next?” There were the 
popular brands organist blubbering 
all over the keyboard, exhibiting 
musical education gone seed 
glisandos and slurs and adding insult 
injury the incessant use the 
tremolo stop, the latter evidently per- 
manently corroded into fixed posi- 
tion from lack reverse action. One 
heard abominable females singing end- 
lessly about lo-ove and, what was 
worse, male yowlers doing the same 
thing. The marks eligibility for 
either class seemed that they 
have little voice and that they 
use execrably what little voice they 
possess. other words, that they vio- 
late every rule that would included 
elementary course voice train- 
ing and every precept good manners 
and good taste. 
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There were selections from tin-pan 
alley the “sunshine boys” who after 
playing several toots with the orches- 
tra were followed some misguided 
human trying sing what the or- 
chestra had just tried play. Other 
favorites were so-called Hawaiian se- 
lections that had all the realism 
toothache set music—a never-end- 
ing stream musical profanity, plati- 
tudes, puerilities and 

All this led some reflection 
part when was sufficiently removed 
from this ungodly atmosphere 
any rational thinking. what extent 
education blame when presum- 
ably intelligent people, capable en- 
joying the benefits university 
education, leave the halls learning 
with taste for music that little 
better than that the pre-prohibition 
saloon habitue? some modicum 
music appreciation has not been ac- 
quired this time, what stage 
life supposed come? And, lack- 
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ing this appreciation, what about the 
manners these students who have 
not acquired sufficient courtesy have 
any regard for the other fellow whose 
taste may above the level their 
own? have failed these two 
counts! 

therefore propose that each candi- 
date for bachelor’s degree any 
field whatsoever required take 
least one course music appreciation 
before above degree granted, this 
course accomplish, possible, the 
following: 

the student’s appre- 
ciation good music this apprecia- 
tion already exists. 

2nd—Develop latent musical ap- 
preciation the student who otherwise 
would not give this side his nature 
chance. 


music appreciation above the level 
“hotcha” songs, course radio music 
manners. 


Music, the best sense, does not require novelty the older 
is, and the more are accustomed it, the greater its effect.— 
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THE TEACHER’S HERITAGE 


SAGAL 


“public servant” the American 
school teacher the twentieth 
century the most servile, in- 
conspicuous, conservative, and com- 
placent human being earth. This 
fact due vicious chain circum- 
stances which have been operation 
from the early days American his- 
tory. own experience, have 
found three principal forces contribut- 
ing the general aura inertia con- 
nected with the teaching profession: 
(1) undergraduate courses educa- 
tion (2) public opinion (3) pressure 
groups. 

undergraduate courses, espe- 
cially methods teaching, revolved 
around “don’ts and musts,” and that 
several languages, “forbeodan,” 
“defenser” and “verboten.” These 
pertained principally personal con- 
duct small communities which 
was teach. Since was receive 
living from these communities, was 
evidently duty please everyone 
and conform order that might 
held the younger generation 
exemplary human being. Where 
millions parents had failed, was 
succeed, time was told that 
never again would meet the ideal 
surroundings and cultural atmosphere 
the college campus. one ever 
mentioned the fact that would meet 
petty jealousies and narrow prejudices 
drab villages and towns. Never did 
the learned professors even hint that 
teacher has right live her own 
life outside the classroom and when 
necessary for the good the profes- 
sion even brazenly uphold inde- 


pendent thinking and ideas whether 
they pertained honesty, freedom, 
politics, economics, the right 
participate community affairs any 
other citizen. 

many communities where have 
taught teacher was prevented from 
affiliating with any political party, and 
yet have had members the board 
education come take vote 
local elections and try influence 
vote saying, “Well, you know 
how the Board feels!” 

the matter public opinion 
new teacher system needs must 
fall with existing conditions and 
fit herself into the lethargy older 
and “resigned-to-their-fate” teachers 
until she becomes part the dull 
pattern, she wishes considered 
good teacher. She must also fill the 
shoes preceding “good” teachers. 
Miss So-and-So never let the children 
make much noise! Miss So-and-So 
never let them talk her that way! 
Miss So-and-So sang the choir, 
taught Sunday school, never missed 
church and was such good Christian! 
The criticisms come pouring not 
only from the faculty itself, but also 
from the community. Any enthusiasm 
the part the new teacher 
frowned upon, any new innovation 
barred. Any voiced opinion received 
with undertone comments, raised eye- 
brows, and frigid overtones. the 
end her first year the new teacher 
becomes timid mute except when 
group her girl friends, she 
can find any her own age. Faculty 
meetings are dreary, drab affairs where 
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every teacher anxiously looking 
the clock and resentfully feeling why 
after-school time should taken with 
matters chiefly administrative 
something vital importance does 
come “what’s the use saying 
anything” pervades, since the end 
the matter will smugly settled 
the principal and the superintendent. 

far parent-teacher associations 
are concerned and when they exist 
all, for many times principals 
not like any interference, the teachers 
most the work. one school 
entertainment was the principal reason 
for the P.T.A.’s existence where once 
month every child six eighteen 
and his parents and their friends came 
for amusement 
served the poorly paid teachers. 
twelve years teaching have found 
only one workable plan for the P.T.A., 
and that existed paper only. How 
then can educate parents? Com- 
plaints and grievances from parents 
usually straight the principal 
the board members the lodge 
meeting and then something done 
about it. The teacher’s side unim- 
portant. Where can she turn? Her 
own colleagues fearing for their own 
skins refuse take sides with the 
minority. The superintendent never 
represents his teachers. represents 
the board education. Any lone voice 
hushed. Instilled with fear com- 
munity censure, the teacher very quick- 
learns take hints. She must stand 
with the “right people.” She be- 
comes cringing hypocrite. 

Pressure groups vary with every sec- 
tion the country. What teacher has 
escaped them? very small minority 
may exert the greatest pressure, while 
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the case majorities the pressure 
denominations represent 
Every teacher must contribute not 
only her time, but also her 
money. She regularly paid. she 
joins church she must teach Sunday 
school when one else will it. She 
should contribute missionary barrels 
and charity. She would plan entertain- 
ments and even furnish amusements 
every time she called upon so. 
she asked write events for 
newspapers and bulletins, she can ex- 
pect credit for it, but must consider 
honor. After all she should know 
what write, but she must not ask any 
intelligent questions existing evils, 
nor must she question any favoritism. 
She must hide trained mind under 
barrel. She must not show the 
stupidities those who pay her 
salary. She must agree that every one 
around her her superior every 
way. 

certain parts New York State, 
the Masonic order all-powerful 
organization. teacher can expect 
advancement any sort unless con- 
nected with that order. criticism 
must ever made such condition. 
Should teacher refuse conform all 
sorts excuses are found for her dis- 

Social cliques exert pressure. Semi- 
private dancing classes form part 
the curriculum. some instances chil- 
dren are taken out regular sessions 
for private dancing lessons and private 
piano lessons, Every small village has 
its socially ambitious. 

Daughters the American Revo- 
lution offer prizes their own special 
type. Compositions are handed 
subjects their choosing, when not 
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merit the product wins but rather 
social precedence and “good blood” al- 
though the competition has been open 
all. This same group would have 
the school teach that the early settlers 
were “saints” and worship should 
extended their progenitors. The 
D.A.R.’s perpetrated the loyalty oath, 
all know. Every teacher that 
know signed this oath. Most them 
with shrug the shoulders, few 
with smirk the lips. Not one ques- 
tioned that blank. one questioned 
any infringement teacher rights. 
Any private individual would have 
considered unconstitutional and 
insult. 

The American Legion (perhaps be- 
cause consists men) usually causes 
much clamor. Veterans are brought 
speakers which times war glori- 
fied and personal aggrandizement 
impressed upon the minds rural 
youth. Months teaching cannot 
erase uniform, medals, and roaring 
speech. 

Boards education are the most 
feared perhaps all pressure groups. 
Usually they consist politically am- 
bitious men and women. Their interest 
education even when educated 
even when they have children 
school small part. small vil- 
lages the meetings are the chief indoor 
sport, especially the winter. First 
all, all salaries must cut, for then 
taxes are kept Superintendents 
must work hand hand with them. 
The teacher vote negligible. Teach- 
ers are not organized and are not 
allowed organized. “Voluntary” 
waivers salaries the proud record 
many boards education. With the 
attempt more modern methods are 
any concessions made for materials, 
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new textbooks and some cases for 
more sanitary conditions? One new 
high school near New York City has 
gymnasium and auditorium. 
The school badly needed was the 
result P.W.A. grants and private 
interest. The Board refused help 
when amply paid surrounding 
districts. These men are not unedu- 
cated people, but represent New York 
City business This same Board 
prides itself paying one-half for 
teachers courses winter and summer 
sessions. teacher has “pull” with 
the Board she freer, and she 
town girl whose father has power she 
receives precedence regardless 
ability. Many out town teachers 
marry town men. married teachers 
they are allowed remain, because 
they help support their husbands. 

Far greater restrictions are placed 
teachers than Any high 
school girl may walk across the cam- 
pus with cigarette her mouth, 
“old-maid” school teacher wouldn’t 
dare it. Men fill their teachers’ 
room with smoke, women teachers 
dare not admit the fact that they 
smoke. Men teachers are superior be- 
cause their “maleness,” but women 
teachers must direct order assem- 
blies and the halls. Most the 
outside activities fall upon the women 
teachers. 

Students themselves form pressure 
groups through thoughtlessness, en- 
couragement from homes, when 
they sense weakness existing condi- 
tions. less than three months time 
there have been one section three 
different English teachers. The glee 
the students most evident. They 
enjoy the fact that one can survive 
their vandalism and discourtesy. Re- 
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division the classes has helped, but 
not completely. new teacher causes 
excitement and more plotting. takes 
iron will put with such situa- 
tion. The school twelve years old, 
and the best that the school can show 
two years for English teacher. 
possible that good teachers leave 
good schools? 
himself stated that English teachers 
may found every corner, yet 
wants the English standards raised 
and hires any teacher teach English. 


Conform get out! Economically 
insecure, socially snubbed, intellectu- 
ally stifled, most teachers find them- 
selves state coma and inertia 
even when their love teaching keeps 
them the profession. progressive 
education failed Russia because 
was paradoxical communistic princi- 
ples then can progressive education 
succeed America where the minds 
and lives its teachers are autocrati- 
cally controlled? need progressive 
principles school administration. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Continued from page 366) 


translated recent document about The 
Reich Counsel Research. speaks for 
itself. 

are full accord with Professor 
Truman Lee Kelley’s editorial, What Else 
There? Not only does reflect the 
liberal and impartial policy the Epuca- 
TIONAL but expresses the spirit 
scientific educational scholarship. Efforts 
arrive cooperative agreement not 
discount the necessity critical exam- 
ination theory, but such criticism need 
not organized propaganda evan- 
gelism. 

The poetry this issue has been con- 
tributed genuine poets. Village Church 
comes from Miss Helen Benson who has 


often enriched our magazine. Petroleum 
Speaks the stately ode from the pen 
Miss Estelle Greathead, well known 
writer short stories, poems, reviews, 
winner many literary contests, and 
member the League American Pen 
Women. Her “The Merrill Clan” 
recent publication. She lives 
California. Philosophy Sight was written 
Carl Bomberger New Jersey, 
whose poems have frequently appeared 
our columns. 

The illustrations were taken from photo- 
graphs Don Selchow, well known New 
York photographer, and Reinhold Gehner, 
amateur photographer. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


THE REICH COUNCIL RESEARCH 


DEMIASHKEVICH 


Reich Council Research 

which was formed March, 

1937, under the presidency 
General Dr. Karl Becker, has just 
celebrated its first anniversary. The 
formation the Council Research 
was inspired the Fiihrer’s directions 
for acceleration the technologi- 
cal and military development Ger- 
many under the so-called Four-Year 
Plan. may interest the 
readers the ForuM 
acquaint themselves with the guid- 
ing principles laid down for the work 
the Council the Reich Minister 
Science, Education, and Popular 
Development: 

“The Reich Council Research came 
into existence the moment when the Ger- 
man people, with unprecedented applica- 
tion all its forces, sought conquer 
bases for the complete independence Ger- 
many from the outside world. tragic 
hour the history our nation Prussian 
King said: “The State must regain through 
the development its mental force what 
has lost physical force.’ This saying, ex- 
amined the light the historical moment 
which belongs, doubtless means the 
advice flee from the narrowness the 
physical space possessed earthly king- 
dom the unlimited realm thought. 

“The similarly tragic hour 
our history, made the decision become 
political leader. also turned his atten- 
tion the spiritual forces his people; 
but, his case, this was done with the firm 
determination build foundation for 
new, free, and powerful German Empire. 
Our solution the problem is, then, not 
replace the physical with the spiritual 
but bring our physical force the high- 


est degree achievement through applica- 
tion our mental and spiritual force. The 
joint effort our heart and brain must 
wring from fate that wealth which re- 
fused give our people the form 
natural resources. 

“In this strategical plan clear and 
unique duty falls German science. 
time not far the past many be- 
lieved that science maintained attitude 
unjustifiable aloofness from the great 
issues our time. looked science, 
because its very nature, was not apt 
take part the struggle the German 
people for the basic preconditions its 
national development. The logic German 
history has put end the old idyllic 
conception scientific work. The National 
Socialist ascendancy has sent science where 
the decisive battle the German people 
being fought—the battle which the issue 
whether not the German people can 
completely independent its physical ex- 
istence from the outside world. Today 
longer necessary campaign for the 
proper comprehension the task science. 
The logic the historical events them- 
selves, while has assigned science its 
true role, has also restored science the 
place honor which one can take away 
from it. 

“But not science now being menaced 
from another side? free research en- 
dangered its very substance having 
been placed the service the Four-Year 
Plan? Whoever entertains such fears does 
not understand what the true moral 
nature science. Absence all presupposi- 
tions and detachment from values are not 
the two characteristics free scientific re- 
search but are, rather, unmistakable signs 
the separation science from certain 
eternal forces nature and history and, 
therefore, signs maladive degeneration. 
the doctrine so-called free science— 
free from all moral presuppositions and 
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unattached values—is right, then Prome- 
theus, that great searcher and discoverer 
the mythical era, should have been chained 
the rock for eternity, not only the 
jealous gods but also the high priests 
the temple pure science, for bringing 
fire men from Olympus; was guilty 
expending his inventive genius work 
useful men. The freedom science will 
secured not through the catholicity 
its goals nor through the remoteness its 
problems from the heartbeats the times 
but through the sovereignty its methods. 
Liberal critics the National Socialist cul- 
tural policies proceed from the assumption 
that National Socialism organically inimi- 
cal science and that only because 
political, that say tactical, considera- 
tions does National Socialism tolerate 
science, and then not without having first 
robbed its true essence, which free- 
dom research. Indeed, the liberal critics 
believe that National Socialism would ex- 
pose its own existence serious danger 
permitted science free course. Such 
critics, they valued truth all, would 
convince themselves the countersense 
their assertions the simple remembrance 
the hopes which the German people 
and the National Socialist State have set 
science the inauguration the Four- 
Year Plan. These hopes are themselves 
sure, the German nation strives not after 
science that would merely echo, parrot-like, 
the dicta political authority, somewhat 
the manner which the dictatorship 
liberalism over political science caused this 
science exalt the free-trade doctrine 
the last word economic wisdom. This was 
clear case where science was deprived 
its sovereign rights and where its findings 
were jockeyed. When, the other hand, 
the National Socialist State calls science 
apply itself furnish the country with 
various supplies which nature has refused 
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us, this assignment can fulfilled only 
free science. Science is, indeed, obstructed 
when its conclusions are prescribed any 
other authority than its own laws; but 
science free, when seeks, sovereign 
independence its methods, solve the 
problems which life sets before it. 
precisely because recognize and respect 
the sovereignty science that can let 
ourselves guided, the choice our re- 
search problems, the political and na- 
tional needs the historical moment. While 
handling the great tasks with which the 
State charges him, the German scholar 
searcher will develop his power very much 
the same way does the artist who can- 
not come the complete fruition his 
gifts except when properly stimulated 
problem life which challenges him. 
The establishment the Reich Council 
Research does not mean attempt in- 
troduce new principle scientific pro- 
cedure; the only novelty which has been 
introduced the careful planning and co- 
ordination the work the technological 
and natural sciences for the purpose 
achieving the self-sufficiency German na- 
tional economy. 

“Great and magnificent are the duties 
with which the future our country 
charges the Reich Council Research. 
want extract from the German soil all 
that need order live without help 
from fear anyone. 

“Members the Council must con- 
scious the fact that their task is, the 
last analysis, educational one. The true 
ultimate national wealth consists not 
material riches but the energy and pas- 
sion the national will. members 
the Council, then, falls the task not only 
create their laboratories the supplies 
which German national economy 
need but also train, through this work, 
new generation German searchers who 
will both willing and capable the su- 
preme display will power and the 
supreme effort the 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT ELSE THERE? 


Rivalry between “essentialist” and 
apace. Generally speaking this rivalry 
has been characterized sincerity and 
fairness, but exception was forced 
upon the attention attendants 
the February meeting the A.A.S.A. 
the N.E.A. Atlantic City, for 
they were favored with certain gra- 
tuitous observations certain “pro- 
gressives” belittling the prominence 
certain “essentialists” who are, fact, 
national figures Education. Evi- 
dently there type “progressive” 
who feels liberty pass judgment 
upon opponents because, matter 
how fractionally endowed himself, 
knows that can hide the shadow 
one his ranks whose competence 
and renown cannot gainsaid. Such 
aspersions contributed not all 
understanding the issues in- 
volved, which vague way were 
concerned with education, but merely 
constituted foul blow, the disgust 
spectators, which group the 
writer claims belong. For one who 
cannot take either group very seriously 
and whose sense values such that 
does not wish fight the cause 
either, the question “What else 
there?” Before attempting answer 
let view the doughty combatants. 

Three reasons for interest the 
squabble occur: first, interest edu- 
cational policies; second, educa- 
tional practices; and third, the ex- 
istence and wiles propaganda 
groups. commonly found that 
matters practice are cavalierly dis- 
posed speakers their anxiety 


expand upon the glories the poli- 
cies advocated. The lack definition 
practice disappointing, while the 
policy proposals are unoriginal and 
tiresome one moderately versed 
comparative and historical education. 
There remains real concern with the 
tactics pressure groups threatening, 
always, healthful educational de- 
velopment. 

The formula followed “essen- 
“progressive” pressure 
groups not found any treatise 
upon scientific method, since the for- 
mula implies that truth, pure and un- 
defiled, cometh right out the mouth 
the loud-speaker. The fullest use 
this formula calls for pomposity not 
fully acquired sundry young and 
sincere “progressives” who reveal 
delightful, unguarded moments 
genuine regret that there much 
“put across” that they lack the time 
for the research that pertinent the 
issues. Since formulas imply rules, the 
stage now fully set for the melo- 
drama the actors. 

The dilated nostril and supercili- 
ous eyebrow the rampant “progres- 
sive” education, and the pained for- 
bearance and stolid mien the peev- 
ish “essentialists” violate Queens- 
berry rule. The omniscience claimed 
reading the future the one hand, 
and the apparent placidity and con- 
tentment with the status quo shown 
the other, fool one, but are 
simply expressions the rules the 
game which further provide that each 
shall strut chestily; shall dogmatically 
assert; shall uncharitably ascribe; shall 
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appeal the font wisdom, which 
John Dewey the one hand and his- 
tory the other; and shall yield 
point with that 
guarantees the undermining what 
otherwise would common meeting 
ground. 

The extremists either group are 
far less congenial with their fellow ex- 
tremists than are the moderates one 
group with the moderates the other. 
Though, without doubt, William 
Chandler Bagley and John Dewey 
could collaborate fruitfully, neverthe- 
less, each publicly allied with more 
dogmatic individuals whom they sup- 
port because sort clannishness 
have but note John Dewey’s re- 
cent strictures Communistic prac- 
tice, and recall his earlier espousal 
their program and procedure. the 
earlier instance Dr. Dewey should 
have known that Communistic avowal 
the disciples his philosophy was 
merely lip service, such avowal carry- 
ing with none the temperance, 
none the tolerance, none the per- 
spective, and none the suspension 
judgment pending experimental veri- 
fication, ably represented and in- 
sisted upon Dr. Dewey long 
sequence temperate writings. 
Deweyite devoid these things 
fanatic matter how fervently 
claims merely expounder and 
change, but cannot distinguish 
tween liberty and license between 
normal and cancerous growth. 

The one grievance the writer holds 
against Dr. Dewey his loyalty 
those who claim his followers, 
but whose competence such that 
inconceivable that they can 
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have his The intellectual in- 
dolence expected the henchman 
dictator intolerable the disciple 
philosopher. 

calls for genius advocate 
new social order, planned economy, 
education for changing civilization, 
and trust frontier thinkers. delight 
childish prattle and love for high- 
sounding phrases the only prerequi- 
site for doing this. But this with- 
the structure democracy, where 
freedom individual thought and 
initiative greater boon than im- 
posed virtue, where, John Dewey 
has cogently argued, the individual 
first and foremost self-motivated, 
growing entity whose freedom for ex- 
pression should only limited when 
threatens the equally-to-be-respected 
freedom others, calls for precision 
and nicety thought that not char- 
acteristic the plethora propa- 
gandists for the unproved that now 
us. These would-be saviors 
the world present the moment 
sort unity,—the common bond be- 
ing rebellion against the status 

long they keep excited about 
unreal issues and fight the nonexistent 
alien about overwhelm unobserv- 
ant society, they agree among them- 
selves and fail discover the incom- 
patibilities within their own family 
circle. Such failure also characteris- 
tic the “essentialist,” who equally 
fearful this and that, including the 
alien not nursed the school the 
D.A.R. Typically courteous 
gentleman, and when fellow con- 
servative casually reveals prejudice 
and assumes agreement, which fre- 
quently does with blandness suggest- 
ing disingenuousness, the assumption 
not challenged, with the result that 
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there seems harmony between 
the conferees, whereas fact irrecon- 
cilable differences exist. 

pack trained hounds will strain 
the leash held single hand, but, 
when freed, they will run pack 
with single purpose. pack as- 
sorted thoroughbreds and mongrels 
held single hand are united 
and equally rebellious the restrain- 
ing influence, but where they 
loosed? Each his own particular dog 
fight pleasure without 
common purpose, accomplishment. 
Can this outcome foreseen? Greater 
acumen needed see that pack 
inchoate while still leash well 
when running free. 

The educational new-dealers are 
far more unified critics tradition 
and restraint than 
agents. can confidently expect that, 
given rein, they will spend their chief 
efforts exterminating each other, 
though, exercising the prerogatives 
that they claim geniuses, they tram- 
ple upon the rights innocent parties 
while doing so. They must given 
rein, for otherwise their unity op- 
positional action compulsive, though 
merely disruptive, and, furthermore, 
somewhere the motley crowd may 
real redeemer. should en- 
courage “sporting” educational prac- 
tices, though should limit each 
variant small areas while still 
the experimental stages. social 
policy except that totalitarian state 
requires that entire nation alter its 
course prior proven and demon- 
strable worth. 

The traditionalists education are 
destined wage losing fight tra- 
ditionalists. They may win while los- 
ing that some Moses, full igno- 


rance the tried and true, and full 
glowing promises, leads and 
into land which the brutal historian 
Kandel can induced play 
this role) reveals always having 
been there and always flowing with 
milk and honey. Old truth must 
glad that the provincialism edu- 
cational new-dealers such leave 
open them wide field truth 
which they can add the vitality inher- 
ent their personal discovery it. 
the existing welter views where 
stand and which way face? 
like being great whirling 
disc whose center tradition and whose 
rim the new frontier. The center 
like vortex sucking into the past, 
making mummies things that should 
alive. Away from it! The periphery 
where the sparks fly. speed, 
change, vistas glimpses with illimit- 
able possibilities. Let take spin 
around it. Every moment feel 
tangential force urging off 
still more distant things, and each 
moment the appeal different. When 
seek define and chart the allur- 
ing vistas find all-pervasive, 
obscuring shimmer, and good honest 
flesh and blood become distorted ap- 
Away from it! Does our 
choice lie between the mummy and 
the wraith? What else there? 
There the journey from here 
there, from past future,—in short, 
there changing social order. With 
one hand firmly gripped good old 
status quo, who has never let down, 
and the other holding the glass with 
which scan the horizon and pene- 
trate the haze, can press forward, 
chart the step ahead, and with the 
courage our convictions and the 
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thrill discovery can advance. 
old land rediscoverd, good! 
terrain ne’er trod before, equally 
good! either case nudge our old 
friend stir himself, move on, and 
make himself comfortable the new 
land, for need his sustaining hand 
again lean into the future. The 
life described that scout who 
ventures and truly reports what lies 
ahead, without promising Utopia nor 
crying that the dangers are too great, 
return the land the fore- 
fathers. Though his counsel 
progress and not ultimate destiny, 
though disclaims ability blue- 
print the new realm, and though his 
wisdom and experience not permit 
him accept tradition sufficient 
guide what lies before, neverthe- 
less trustworthy. His trail does 


start here and forward, and 
some obstacle arises his craft and art 
and honesty are sufficient overcome 
retracing and circumventing the 
difficulty called for. Reality, not per- 
sonal pride the divinity his per- 
sonal concepts, his guide. can 
the scouts and the courageous pio- 
neers for the coming social order, but 
cannot its prophets. 

The great men who fulfill this func- 
tion are not neatly gathered together 
into society. They were independents 
like Arthur Morgan, Charles 
Merriam, Edward Thorndike. 
They, and fortunately many others 
like them, are the glorious living 
answer the question, “What else 
there?” 


Gratuitous violence argument betrays conscious weakness 
the cause, and usually signal despair 
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BARNEY Richard Lewin- 
sohn. 275 pp. $3.00. 


the Introduction, Emil Ludwig says, 
need some friendly translator who will 
breathe life and meaning for into the 
dry rows figures, Lewinsohn does this 
with heart and brain, with wit and humor, 
that under his skillful treatment the 
driest rod statistics will sprout forth 
blossoms new life.” Further says, 
Lewinsohn has given descrip- 
tion that semi-naive adventurer, Bar- 
nato, whom spite all his financial 
alertness considers brother soul 
Charlie Chaplin.” 

was born Barney Isaacs, son 
lower middle-class couple. When be- 
came actor the last name was changed 
Barnato, from “Barney too.” The stage 
career proved none too successful. Follow- 
ing news the discovery diamonds 
South Africa, 1871, Barney sailed for 
Capetown. His first feeling when ar- 
rived Africa was one disappointment. 
However, loaded ox-waggon, set 
out for the diamond fields. The trek carried 
him across the Great Karroo. After sixty 
days the journey ended. David Harris, his 
cousin, who had preceded him Africa, 
said Barney, sadly: 

It’s nothing but game chance, and for 
every one who wins there are hundred others 


who lose. And even those who win manage 
lose the end. 


Barney, alone Africa, determined 
show his worth. Finally, having acquired 
reputation among his competitors, and 
his brother formed partnership, resuming 
their old stage name, Barnato Brothers. 
Barney chose Kimberley for digging site, 
spending nearly all their capital. His luck 
again proved good and they were soon re- 
paid. The battle was won. Prosperous years 


followed. The rumor got out that Barney 
was connected with I.D.B. (Illicit Dia- 
mond Buying.) There was evidence 
prove went back London, but, 
unable adapt himself London life 
after seven years South Africa, re- 
turned Africa, promising send Harry 
(his brother) office London. Now 
was “King the Diamonds.” 

For about ten years Barney Barnato and 
Cecil Rhodes lived close proximity with- 
out, however, coming into contact. was 
Barney’s alliance with Rhodes that was 
the beginning bad end for 
Politics and semi-military adventures were 
wholly unsuited Barney’s mind. Crash 
came 1895 unexpected moment. 
Banks and broking firms London and 
Paris went under. Rhodes failed the 
unification South Africa—Rhodes the 
great Empire Builder, the Prime Minister 
Cape Colony. Barnato had had hand 
the catastrophe. had been London 
the time the conspiracy. Following 
all this Barnato’s health gave way. and 
miserable himself, Barney was obsessed with 
pity for the sufferings others. His death 
occurred route London from Africa 
when jumped into the sea. 

“Of great industrial magnates the 
only one have taken his own life without 
financial motive for doing so. Not only 
did die millionaire, but the edifice 
had constructed was soundly built. His min- 
ing companies were remain among the 
most important concerns their kind 
the world.” 

the inquest the following verdict was 
returned: 


“Barnett Isaacs Barnato, aged forty-four, 
death drowning while temporarily insane.” 


Determination, 
pathos, tragedy—such terms these ap- 
ply this life modern romantic, who 
was, less, realist. 
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Dutton and Company, Inc. 399 pp. 

This interpretative autobiography 
Kentucky mountain author. Born 
Scotch Highland ancestry, amidst grinding 
poverty the hills near Greenup, Ken- 
tucky, the boy spent his days sterile 
farm wrestling bare and meager exist- 
ence from the hostile and resistant soil. 
sturdy mountaineer stock, brave and proud, 
independent and virile, early proved 
his mettle. 

writes descriptions the inhabitants 
and the life the mountains—hunting, 
revivals, immersions, tobacco berry 
raising, mountain school, fighting, mak- 
ing opossum hunting, Whippoor- 
wills’ song, fishing, bright evening skies, 
red whiskey,—all these and many others 
are subjects for his facile pen. His experi- 
ence boy was similar that 
country boys elsewhere, particularly the 
mountains. 

But while living the mountains his 
boyish dreams were things beyond the 
dark hills. Early ambition 
aroused college, and Harvard was 
the object his fond hope. His first adven- 
tures into the larger world were Camp 
Knox and employee carnival 
company. earn money further his 
plans was necessary earn. Work the 
home farm aided the family but did not 
provide financial return for him. There are 
vivid descriptions his labor the steel 
mills Ashland, Kentucky. Attendance 
Harvard had given up. Admission 
was sought Berea, Kentucky, but was 
refused. pens true descriptions under- 
graduate life Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee, and 
graduate student Vanderbilt University. 
county schools his home county are 
thrilling. 

Meanwhile his flair for writing was 
growing and receiving appropriate recogni- 
tion. Although his English themes written 


college did not win the approval his 
instructors, his gift for writing was finally 
recognized, and Stuart was given recogni- 
tion long overdue his professors. sub- 
mitted his poems magazines and finally 
they were accepted and the checks began 
come. Poetry—especially sonnets— 
flowed easily from his pen. The present 
volume carries many them. for this 
writing that first became famous. When 
more than seven hundred poems, which 
sent magazine were accepted, along 
with the contract came the comment: 
big river with tributaries life entering in. 
this freshness and uniqueness that has made 
his Man with Bull Tongue Plow suc- 
cessful and that has created the wide de- 
mand for his Head Hollow. 

success comes finally the young poet 
O’W Hollow. The tang the country, 
the zestful originality one who had 
wrest his living from the soil, far removed 
from the artificialities the city and the 
industrial revolution, and the individualism 
bred the lonely hills, when perfected 
wider experience, blossomed into prose and 
poetry with freshness subject and unique- 
ness expression. Passionately loving his 
native hills, his own people, and the quiet 
the outdoors, has captured his own 
moods and enshrined them vivid and 
sincere phrase. His story carries two-fold 
inspiration: first, because youth’s ever- 
new struggle for success against seemingly 
unsurmountable barriers and difficulties; 
second, because carries mature reflections 
novel and, being life, truer life than 
fiction. 


Dry Fifteen Years Among 
the Living Dead. Rene Belbenoit, 
Prisoner No. 46635. Illustrations 
fellow prisoner. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 345 pp. $3.00. 

this were fiction, one might accuse the 
author subjecting the reader’s credulity 
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excessive strain. is, however, the 
grim autobiography man who still 
alive, and the truth the narrative 
vouched for William LaVarre, fellow 
the Royal Geographical Society. The 
text based upon the original translation 
from the French Preston Rambo. The 
book has gone through ten printings, and 
hope that may into sufficient 
number make possible for all intelli- 
gent readers throughout the world learn 
the horrors the Devil Island 
Were there not confirmatory accounts from 
numerous other sources, Dry Guillotine 
might create doubts even with its reliable 
confirmation Mr. Lavarre. Man’s in- 
humanity man has reached, Cayenne, 
the nadir human brutality. The author 
discusses frank detail, not only the physi- 
cal brutalities the prison, but the gross 
immorality, the filth, the 
chology the prisoners, and his account 
his escape and the year long struggle 
through Central America his way 
the United States. One lays down the book 
with indignation white heat toward 
nation which, calling itself civilized, sanc- 
tions what very few, any, primitive tribes 
would condone. The author, under- 
stand, New York, broken health, 
mere shadow man. the only one 
who has escaped from Devil’s Island 
remain alive long enough give full 
account this modern hell. The book 
written simply, without heroics. should 
filmed. 


Dutton and Company, Inc. 388 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book answer the demands 
many readers and critics given 
little less world history and little more 
the Brazda family’s own life.” 
though the author suggests that the reader 
only take out the story wants 
get away from his own thoughts,” many 
reader will become completely lost 
the story that finishes one sitting 
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willingly. Further suffers nothing from 
being translation from the Swedish. Many 
thrilling experiences are recounted Mme. 
Posse-Brazdova and her children traveling 
from one country another Europe. 
The incident about the sleep-provoking bag 
with the Czech customs officials top- 
notcher. They questioned the contents 
the bag being just right and 
inside had come out. All this was hold- 
ing the train and the station inspector 
yelled that could not let the train wait 
any longer. grew angry, for 
entrails were dribbling out, that she 
was growing flabby and disgusting and was 
losing all her pleasant and characteristic 
firmness. had intention travelling 
farther with her that pitiable 
there would just nothing left 
arrival.” She continues, “So raised 
voice and told them plain German that 
the first place was Swedish and the 
second know the train was not allowed 
until all the passengers were through 
the customs. And now demanded needle 
and thread repair the injuries they had 
inflicted treasure. was insistent 
that the tiresome officials had give away, 
and after much hemming and hawing one 
them went across the yard wake his 
old woman, who hunted out sewing ma- 
terials for me. And there sat the 
custom house bench the first rays the 
rising sun and carefully sewed again the 
ripped corner, while the publicans, the con- 
ductor and the stationmaster stood round 
about jumping with both feet their 
impatience. They looked they would 
burst with fury when with joyful and tri- 
umphant equanimity began stitch over 
the seam for the third time make certain 
that would hold. But felt was 
more than just and above all 
found thrilling see how far could 
push advantage.” 

this time Madame with her children 
and nurse was her way her native 
Sweden from Rome. Despite the state 
Europe 1919, she set out. number 
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times the children had sent while 
she used her wits get herself and baggage 
through the Later she and the 
children found themselves back Rome. 
She and her artist husband often were 
the company musicians. One night her 
home, Bruno Walter and Luigino Fran- 
chetti alternated the piano till two o’clock 
the morning. Walter played through the 
whole Schonberg’s symphony that they 
had missed hearing concert. “The best 
the whole evening, indeed one the 
most unforgettable things have ever heard 
all was when Walter with 
cigar the corner his mouth and 
not very beautiful voice but with the most 
musical rendering fell singing Mahler’s 
‘Lieder eines fahrenden 
passed once the first Symphony, 
constructed the same motif, which 
had never heard before. had the 
effect revelation.” 

Once unusual entertainment took 
place the Piccolominis, The high spot 
the evening was when “Toscanini, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, and Respighi the 
Beethoven face all squeezed together 
the piano seat and played Carmen, Lohen- 
grin and Debussy’s pres-midi faune’ 
six mains, and, mark you, all three 
compositions simultaneously! But yet there 
was chaotic cacophony; thanks their 
dexterity and power rapid adaptation 
sounded quite beautiful.” She continues her 
description, ““They went the Ninth 
and Eroica Symphonies treated Viennese 
waltzes, Sousa marches Jazz Blues, slid 
from one composition over into the other 
and played every sort irreverent prank 
and trick. Since two them were them- 
selves composers and all three experienced 
conductors, they know every note their 
scores heart, and enjoyed with boyish 
high spirits being able for once handle 
them this disrespectful fashion.” 

Toscanini, she says, “had certain touch 
primitive simplicity almost childlike 
directness; had peculiarly endearing 
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effect man his universal culture.” 


One recollection this maestro 
less: 


Toscanini was once conducting the Rome Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. the middle the concert 
the electric light suddenly went out; the work- 
men the power-station Terni had decided 
stage demonstration. The players couldn’t 
see the conductor’s movements, continuation was 
impossible. Nobody wanted leave the Wag- 
ner part the programme was just about 
commence. resolute lady stood her chair. 
Her father was the largest candle-maker Rome 
and she offered them enough candles let the con- 
cert continue some car-owner would home 
with her. One half hour later they returned and 
called for one hundred volunteers from the stu- 
dents the gallery. These placed themselves be- 
tween the music stands with long wax candles 
their hands living Though Tos- 
canini conducted usual heart, the movements 
his hands had visible the members 
the orchestra, candles were placed close 
together round his desk. Soon became hot 
that the maestro had shed his coat, and then 
stood his shirt-sleeves and conducted Kar- 
freitagszauber, the overture Tristan, and the 
Liebestod. had strong feeling that only 
thus ought these stupendous compositions 
played, with the audience invisible the dark- 
ness and flickering church candles the platform. 
There was the same difference his perform- 
ance during the first and second halves the 
concert between the cold and perfect radiance 
electric light and those guttering, warmly 
alive wax candles. 


Later with her children she went 
visit Capri where, also was Masaryk. 
The children insisted calling him simply 
“Masaryk,” the younger boy explaining 
that “there’s lots the 
world but only one Masaryk.” Her husband 
had painted Masaryk’s picture. 

Later Madame had Paris for 
her health. Following Parisian spring she 
was back Italy for last year. After this 
the family left the Rome they had become 
attached and, after years there, moved 
all their possessions Lichov. 

Among her other famous acquaintances 
was Mussolini, whom she first met No- 
vember, 1923. Her husband was repre- 
sent his own country the Biennial Exhibi- 
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tion and they naturally had visit with 
Duce. The latter said quite frankly that 
did not understanding single thing 
about plastic art. For him the subject was 
everything and the execution nothing. 

The titles different sections the book 
are worthy note: 


Alla Marcia. Andante Animato (1919-1921) 
Intermezzi. Tempo Rubato 

Aria Caprese. Allegro Vivace (1922) 

Poco Meno Agitato. Sempre Allargando 


(1923-1925) 


For its numerous side-lights modern 
culture, its captivating naivete, its humor 
and deep understanding, well its allur- 
ing readability this autobiography deserves 
four-star appraisal. 


Ruts. Police Reporter, Reformer, 
Useful Citizen. Illustrated. Louise 
Ware. Appleton-Century Company. 
335 

Jacob Riis was born Denmark 
1849. spent his youth Ribe. 
learned something writing 
setting, for his father was half journalist. 
His father hoped that Jacob would become 
literary man, but was finally ap- 
prenticed carpenter the town. 
short time later Jacob went Copenhagen 
continue his training. Here lived 
from 1865 1869, when returned 
come America. 

When Riis landed America, the latter 
was having growing pains. Everything was 
For four days hunted for 
job. the fifth day landed car- 
pentry job. News France and Prussia 
being war made him dash from Penn- 
sylvania, where his job had carried him, 
New York. arrived New York with 
one cent his pocket. expected 
the army immediately, but had 
luck this respect. One one his clothes 
were pawned. This did not prevent his be- 
ing put out the street, however, for lack 
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rent money. then left town look 
for work the country. priest the 
Bronx gave the half-starved boy good 
solid meal. 

After having luck getting work, 
returned New York, this time with 
twenty-five cents from his odd jobs 
Mount Vernon. Again, attempted 
enlist the army, but his efforts were 
futile. spent weeks tramping the streets. 
During these months noticed many con- 
ditions labor and housing which 
felt needed improvement. 1873 there 
was nation-wide crisis. wanted 
newspaper job but was ready take any- 
thing honest that was offered him. 1873 
obtained his first newspaper job with the 
New York News Association. paid him 
$10 week. 1874 got job Brook- 
lyn reporter and then editor the 
South Brooklyn News. Seven months later 
bought the newspaper for $725. 
June, 1875, owned the paper free 
debt. was one-man newspaper. had 
every bit the work himself. 

Later was converted Methodist 
revival meeting. His experience that night 
made him determine consecrate his pen 
the work human betterment. 1875 
sold his paper for $3,000 and went 
Denmark. There married Elisabeth 
Gjortz and brought her back America. 
They retained distinctly Danish atmos- 
phere their home. They had three chil- 
dren. Finally, 1877, Riis got his chance 
New York newspaper. became 
reporter for the Tribune. Rushing back 
the office one day, hoping make the edi- 
tion with story, ran into man and 
knocked him down. was none other than 
the city editor who asked him always 
rushed like that. This proved elevate 
him the position police reporter. 
hurried off and sent Mrs. Riis the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Got staff appointment. Police Headquarters 
$25 week. Hurrah!” 


Thus, began his life work which cen- 
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tered around 301 Mulberry Street. Now 
had the opportunity something 
about the other half, about whose lives 
was familiar. his reports “lifted 
the reader beyond the world Mulberry 
Street the realm things the spirit. 
had, short, become artist 
human-interest appeal.” The years, 1886- 
were the period greatest activity for 
Riis. Besides newspaper work, wrote 
numerous magazine articles and published 
three books. One these was How the 
Other Half Lives, the publication which 
book brought him one the greatest 
friends his life, Theodore Roosevelt. 
interesting note that, account the 
striking similarity the men, Riis was 
more than one occasion mistaken for 
Roosevelt. During this period, battled 
against the police-station lodging-houses, 
urged the razing Mulberry Bend and 
the establishment park its place, 
advocated better schools, pleaded for more 
adequate working conditions for the labor- 
ing man, bespoke further legislation re- 
strict immigration, and urged wider con- 
trol the liquor traffic. his lectures 
showed the astonished public what life 
the tenements was like.” 

Many references are made his home 
life. planned that his autobiography 
should not only “acquaint the public with 
reform movements which had par- 
ticipated,” but that should labor 
love which was unfolded the romantic 
tale plain young carpenter who, sur- 
mounting all handicaps, had won the prin- 
cess and ‘lived happily ever 

1895 Theodore Roosevelt came 
Mulberry Street serve President the 
Police Commission. June 15, 1897 saw the 
opening Mulberry Bend Park—the great 
day for which Riis had been waiting more 
than fourteen years. received invita- 
tion attend and say few words, That 
night, “he realized that victory the ac- 
complishment good work and not per- 
sonal recognition the really important 
thing life.” 1899 went his 


third trip back Denmark, this time 
gather material for certain articles was 
going write. received general letter 
introduction from Theodore Roosevelt, 
governor, which “described Riis glow- 
ing terms useful citizen.” 

His friendship with Richard Watson 
Gilder and Doctor Jane Robbins, fre- 
quently referred to, treasured. His auto- 
biography. The Making American, 
dedicated “to Lammet” (name gave 
his wife soon after their marriage and 
which means had big sale. 
“Vivi was trying find out why they were 
‘making such fuss over 

1905 Mrs. Riis died, and 1907 
Riis married again, this time Miss Mary 
Philips, St. Louis society girl, twenty-five 
years his junior. Jacob Riis died 1914. 

always had tender spot his heart 
for the Jacob Riis Neighborhood Settle- 
ment 48-50 Henry Street, New York 
City. Riis was more American than 
Dane. will live one America’s 
genuinely socialized citizens. all his 
books one sees portraits sterling friend 
man! 


Gordon. Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. 430 pp. $3.00. 


Postscript Adventure the autobi- 
ography Ralph Conor, patriot, author, 
minister, statesman, whom life was one 
long adventure. was born the Indian 
Lands Presbyterian manse Glengarry, 
where, says, “we were ‘cribbed, cabined, 
confined’ civilization.” His father was 
Highlander from the “misty glen the 
Garry” and his mother was member 
the Robert clan. 1870 has father was 
called Zorra, Western Ontario, more 
developed section Canada. Following 
high school, Charles Gordon 
name), taught for year and half 
country school before entering Toronto 
University where was active rugby 
football and music, being member the 
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glee club and quintet. Following gradua- 
tion went canoe trip with Robert- 
son, his eldest brother. This trip lasted two 
months and took them through the country 
north and west Lake Nipissing. Be- 
sides paying his way through the university 
and his brother saved enough for year’s 
study Edinburgh with the other mem- 
bers the quintet. this time says, 
“We had knowledge life our coun- 
try the world outside. Life was still 
wonder.” met Henry Drummond—an 
epoch man’s history, the meeting 
this perfect Christian gentleman. Other 
friends made were Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, Marcus Dods, Rabbi Davidson. 
song and story Edinburgh was con- 

college had heard Dr. James 
Robertson, superintendent for twenty years 
missions the Presbyterian Church 
the West. 1885 Charles Gordon was 
his own mission field Southern Manitoba. 
1890, after his mother’s death, went 
two thousand miles away from his home 
the Presbytery Calgary, the largest 
presbytery the world, where grew 
love the country and people among whom 
worked, and became the “sky pilot the 
foothills.” the end four years, after 
second call from Winnipeg, left Banff 
(Calgary). spent one year Edin- 
burgh with his old August 1894 
found Charles Gordon missionary the 
western outskirts Winnipeg. was the 
first minister St. Stephen’s 
1896 toured the western missions with 
the superintendent. 

Black Rock, successful novel with 
purpose, resulted from article too long 
for ordinary publication. The name “Con- 
nor” was taken this time. His eyes had 
fallen the abbreviation: “Brit. Can. Nor. 
West Mission.” wiring the signature 
the original “Cannor” was changed the 
Irish the telegraph operator not 
being familiar with the former. Sky 
and The Man from Glengarry followed. 
The first two books give authentic pic- 
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ture life Western Canada, the ma- 
terial coming from his personal experience. 
George Doran became his American pub- 

visited the United States where 
met Mark Twain and President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1917 went war 
Chaplain the 43rd Cameron Highland- 
ers Canada. worked the front 
lines. There learned that “courage 
attitude spirit toward danger that 
quite unable define.” tells many 
stories his experiences the war. His 
battalion once left him “safely asleep 
camp but found his way did 
ton’s officer, marched the sound 
the guns.” 

The death his friend, the Colonel 
the battalion, made necessary his return 
Winnipeg. Here notes that the change 
spirit the people Quebec during the 
last years the war was the saddest all 
Canadian history. was sent the 
Canadian government see President 
Wilson attempt bring America into 
the war the side the Allies. made 
his first American speech before group 
Yale men. Following ovation, 
spoke the issues the war, carrying 
his audience with him. This speech aided 
persuading the United States enter 
the war. 

worked for peace industry. 
preached the sermon with 
League Nations opened its deliberations. 
him the defect the plan for League 
Nations was “the failure organize for 
the promotion world peace, the goodwill 
humanity.” was active support 
peace and democracy. 

Unknown the younger generation 
today Ralph Connor was once near the 
head authors best sellers. The prime 
tang his romances, their exaltation 
manly qualities and social service, well 
the strength and simplicity 
entitle him important place modern 
fiction, His autobiography will given far- 
flung welcome. 
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Norton and Company, Inc. 314 pp. 
$2.50. 

“This book intended picture 
the nineteen-thirties.” The author has used 
the handiest models interest him. 
Therefore, the farm his own and the 
central human figures are himself and his 
wife. nothing else the world 
like this little Ross County, this Ohio, this 
America; there nothing else like 
all.” interested local history—its 
study can enrich and clarify the present. 
“Above hope the time will come 
when all young people can grow freely 
that their chances life cannot altered 
the survival death older people 
whom they love.” Working freighter 
during vacation from college, learned 
that intellectuals not need fear manual 
work and that they don’t need feel 
inferior manual workmen. 

The author was once professor who 
his youth visited his aunt Oak Hill farm 
southern Ohio. She left the farm her 
death the author and his sister. After 
had been Ohio for short time re- 
turned New England and married lady 
who had spent her youth Baltimore. 
Both and his wife were then past thirty. 
When they arrived Ohio forgot 
lift his bride across the door. Both knew, 
though, that she would always have walk 
her own two feet. 

There too much learn country 
life for become The author en- 
joys farming. feels that his respect for 
science, and ability hunt out humbly 
pertinent information, may compensate 
part, for his relative weakness and inexperi- 
ence. Learning the country very slow 
process comparison with that the city. 
The author much more interested pro- 
duction and use than profit money, and 
trade. has small talent taste for man- 
agement. His political and economic no- 
tions are definitely radical (he says). His 
farming, which has been engaged for 
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the past three years, consists extremely 
small potatoes. says that his “kind 
farming not for incompetents and weak- 
lings; for people who have interest 
“getting ahead, who like animals and 
plants more than machinery, processes more 
than figures, solitude more than most com- 
pany, and hunting cap more than derby 
hat.” 

The basic ideas, acquired from three 
years’ farming are: “(1) Under present 
circumstances, every farm should self- 
sufficient reasonably possible. (2) Buy 
little possible, fertilizer, tools, labor, 
food, clothing, health, pleasure, and every- 
thing else. (3) Sell little possible. (4) 
Take part buying and sell- 
ing” (debatable). Here points out that 
does not advocate self-sufficiency 
fanatical extreme. Bellbridge, also left 
him and his sister, farm three times the 
size Oak Hill, much better land, and 
farmed superior man named Kincaid, 
affords comparison with Oak Hill. Despite 
the superiority the other farm, the author 
prefers where is. “The final an- 
swer, the final principle, think, for small 
and new farmers, specialty, trained 
and marketable ability that can com- 
bined with farming.” 

slow and easy manner goes into 
the problems farming. gives lengthy 
discussion the reproduction various 
animals, the shearing sheep, making hay, 
harvesting corn—the real victory, repairing 
fences, Effective repairs are always prefer- 
able tearing down and building anew, 
but the latter sometimes becomes necessary. 

next discusses the business farm- 
ing. Among other things tells “how not 
buy sheep.” “Small farmers, and espe- 
cially small farmers from the city, simply 
must have cash crop.” 

the country one more dependent 
nature, less society. Closely related 
production and business, and pleasure, 
are the processes keeping well fed, clean, 
warm, and comfortable. 
form major part one’s life. The garden 
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important, the flower well the 
vegetable. wife who intelligent and 
thrifty hedonist even more important. 
the people who invited them zero 
weather their house dress for 
Charity Ball and turned “the bathroom 
and the best bedroom over and took 
time “supply quickly with tall, stiff 
drinks hot whiskey” thinks reward 
hereafter will come. hope that some 
night when cold Heaven, and their 
wings are frozen, someone will send 
them from Hell, bearing hot water, 
towels, and hot drinks.” 

and his wife could both dress com- 
fortably, efficiently, and appropriately for 
ten twenty dollars year, apiece. for 
entertaining, they almost none except 
for house guests who can “take it.” the 
three years they have had sixty visits from 
about forty-five fifty old friends. 

The author says one important reason 
for his going out Ohio live was 
able “to have more fun work, and 
more work fun.” Certainly has 
prepared the city cousins for their visit 
their country cousins. Charles Allen Smart, 
A.B., R.F.D., has written “down-to-the- 
earth” book. 


Tue Last Genro. Bunji Omura. 

Lippincott 422 pp. $3.50. 

That preciseness and restraint which 
characterize the Japanese print has been 
translated into words and literary form 
this historical novel the last the Genros 
Japan. There are few books that give 
American readers any contemporary back- 
grounds, from pure Japanese source, 
this aggressive and subtle race people. 
Mr. Omura has accomplished real task 
his presentation. His attitude demo- 
cratic and occidental. His antecedents are 
The result, from literary stand- 
point, unique texture and manipulation 
plot, character, and sequence events. 
study the political and social be- 
ginnings the westernized Japan the 
last century critical, sympathetic and 


thoroughly 

Saionji Kimmochi, now eighty-eight 
years old, the last survivor that im- 
portant and traditional group elder 
statesmen who have served Emperor and 
country since the Meiji Restoration. the 
increasing tempo westernization and ex- 
pansion has been the one constant, the 
one reliable single source check-and- 
balance, and for the people Japan 
remains, even his retirement, the last 
symbol national equilibrium. 

According custom Saionji Kimmochi 
was adopted the important Saionji family 
while the same time keeping close re- 
lations with his own father. When three 
years age acted child-chamberlain 
the Emperor. twelve was ap- 
pointed Middle-General the Right Im- 
perial Court. His instruction the eti- 
quette and graces smoking, drinking 
and courtly procedure had been undertaken 
and already accomplished. Emperor Komei 
regarded him affectionately did his 
own son who was become Emperor 
Meiji. the age eighteen Saionji led 
the Samurai against the Shogunate de- 
fense his Emperor, beginning warrior 
career which instinctively refashioned 
into that diplomat and statesman. For 
was his own insistence that was 
sent France for liberal education. And 
all through his life held for France 
deep love for foster mother. 

Returning Japan began lecturing 
law Meiji Law School. His old 
governess Sagami came take care his 
household. Sagami who represents the 
conventions and traditions old Japan, 
who serves her master the ancient ways 
love and fealty. And undoubtedly 
Sagami who intensified that part Saionji’s 
character which remained steadfast the 
old Nippon while devouring and digesting 
the principles and rules which governed the 
greedy and vital new culture the West. 

Because his radical and able teaching 
Saionji was drafted group young 
liberals who wanted attack the estab- 
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lished Sat-cho bureaucracy. Saionji’s more 
conservative brother stopped this venture, 
which had taken shape radical news- 
paper, appealing the Emperor for 
decree forbidding Saionji remain edi- 
tor. Finally convinced that could achieve 
more working with the Sat-cho group 
Saionji was persuaded, year later, join 
them. Working firmly and quietly this 
group politicians was instrumental 
bringing about the adoption the Im- 
perial Constitution and the Imperial Diet. 
From Cabinet Minister Party President, 
Prime Minister Elder Statesman 
Genro was calmly alert every oppor- 
tunity for fostering democratic and social- 
istic 

this consistent building humane 
socialistic legislation coupled with national- 
Nipponese expansion the expense not only 
China but also Russia, Germany, Eng- 
land, and America that gives substance and 
stature the man Saionji well 
Japan the rising power. There little 
available material the social character- 
istics present day militant Japan for the 
general reader. Mr. Omura does not even 
implicitly editorialize this theme. His 
book one not apology explanation 
but factual presentation. all the years 
diplomatic manuevering which Genro 
Saionji was necessarily involved for na- 
tional survival there presented distinct. 
desire the part Japan deal honor- 
ably international transactions. point 
time the statesmen the New Japan 
are but children amongst the diplomats 
other nations. The Paris Peace Conference, 
which Saionji was the Japanese repre- 
sentative, was the first large group which 
they were accorded the status representa- 
tion basis national equality. And 
implication there emerges from Mr. 
Omura’s book new awareness the 
pulse and purpose people who took over 
western culture survive, and the 
process surviving imitated the prime 
brute law their adopted culture, im- 
perialistic aggression and expansion. 


novel The Last Genro must 
accorded full honors. The personal life 
vivid, and remarkably honest. According 
family tradition the goddess “biwa” 
music which the Saionji family was espe- 
cially dedicated would, out jealousy, 
strike dead any woman whom the men 
might marry. Saionji Kimmochi 
therefore, marry any the three women 
whom had children. Each woman 
represented the culmination 
cycle his life rather than mental 
spiritual part Only 
Okiku, high-born geisha girl, the mate 
the first half his maturity remained faith- 
ful him during the succeeding two 
And now, the best romantic 
tradition, old people they are again 
affectionate and abiding friends. 

Here, beautiful, clear-water prose 
that often becomes the most delicate and 
melodic poetry the intimate life upper 
class Japan. Merging and shading with 
events national policy are the excursions 
into matter fact routine and the customs 
daily existence. Occasionally there sly 
gusto and lustiness carefully placed and 
enlivening. Always there deliberate, 
minute concern that slowly achieves the 
rarefied objectivity series Japanese 
prints carefully placed due order. Also 
great interest and use the reader the 
full glossary the back the book and 
complete listing and explanation all 
geographical places mentioned during the 
story. Grace 
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ELEMENTs Economics. Charles 
Ralph Fay and William Bagley, Jr. 
562 pp. $1.80. 


This revision standard economics 
textbook for high schools will welcome 
addition the long list usable books 
the social sciences. The subject matter 
the traditional material found other eco- 
nomic treatises. The usual topics are treated 
simple, non-technical language, and the 
definitions are definite and lucid. 
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The text embellished with diagrams 
and graphs which add clarity the dis- 
cussions. supplement the text itself 
there are number teaching aids. 
False tests, exercises and problems, and 
selected readings which follow each chap- 
ter will make the pathway the student 
easier and will assist him securing 
intelligent understanding the reading 
materials. 

While the general subject matter fol- 
lows the pattern laid down the more 
conservative authorities economics, there 
brief mention more radical and recent 
solutions for problems such socialism, 
communism, syndicalism and anarchism. 

the revision, care has been taken not 
alter the former textbook radically. Such 
changes are made have been the in- 
terest clarity and bringing the subject 
matter date, book such this may 
valuable for every citizen, since the 
financial transactions which describes 
form much the woof and fabric 
present day economic life. true that 
even leading economists are now somewhat 
sea regarding the most conducive meth- 
ods for rehabilitation 
financial structure America. Were all 
our citizens understand little more 
clearly the fundamentals which underlie the 
economic order, there would less oppor- 
tunity for the mere politician and economic 
illiterate capitalize upon the 
Utopias which grow and flourish abund- 
antly every time distress. 


FILM AND Helen Rand and 
Richard Lewis. Illustrated. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 182 pp. $1.12. 
Realizing what influence 

moving pictures exert over us, high 

time for modern movie-conscious people 
learn more about them. When this 
will have added important contri- 
bution our education. 

Three suggested aims for motion-picture 
evaluation are follows: 


want develop the habit think- 
ing moving pictures instruments that present 
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information, stimulate our interest, and form our 
social attitudes. 

the influence the motion picture upon the 
information, attitudes, and conduct children, 
youths, and adults.” 

want develop the ability evaluate 
moving pictures critically; want able 
evaluate their interpretation life, their tech- 
nique, and their art. 


Film and School handbook for high 
school use. The set-up the entire in- 
dustry explained. Plans for rating, re- 
viewing, and criticising moving pictures are 
outlined. Suggestions for the program 
motion-picture club are made, well 
many further suggestions for the better 
evaluation pictures that might well 
used people general. Fifty-seven in- 
teresting pictures illustrate this study. 
number these are taken from recent pro- 
ductions, 

This short, complete study the moving 
picture will interest adults well young 
people. Seldom before has been brought 
our attention just what takes place be- 
hind the scenes and how important this 
phase picture-making is. 

Only when can properly evaluate 
movies, can put them the use 
which they are capable, the betterment 
society, well the enrichment recrea- 
tion. 


FUNDAMENTALS EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
Holland. The Macmillan Company. 588 
pp. $2.50. 

textbook for educational psychology find 
one which covers all the “fundamentals” 
without including all the teaching prob- 
lems, and discover one which more 
than mere smattering courses Educa- 
tion which are follow, overlapping other 
courses. 

The authors the present instance, 
avoid this tendency towards diffuseness. 
The general outline the chapters 
similar books the older organization. 
There are chapters covering such subjects 
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perceptual learning, conceptual learning, 
associative learning, sensori-motor learning, 
bodily structures and their functions, and 
inherited functions and capacities. com- 
mon with several books which have ap- 
peared recently, there chapter devoted 
the anatomy and physiology the nerv- 
ous system. well illustrated with dia- 
grams, 

The scope the treatment adequate. 
summarizes the essential knowledge 
which now available the subject. 
eclectic its point view and yet uni- 
fied organization maintained. does 
not neglect personality and emotional de- 
velopment although recognizes that this, 
important is, only one phase the 
whole subject psychology. gives 
rather more ample discussion measure- 
ment than most textbooks do. There are 
questions for discussion following each 
chapter and there are also sources and refer- 
ences, the latter rather general character. 
Students will wish that the authors had 
made references source materials the 
text more specific, that the source 
the information could more easily found. 

The format the volume attractive, 
and the binding durable. All all 
very satisfactory volume for beginning 
course educational psychology, and 
will doubtless enjoy wide use and distribu- 
tion. 


AND PERSONALITY. 
Mandel Sherman. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 319 pp. $2.25. 

the present volume Doctor Sherman 
continues more advanced level his 
studies given somewhat elementary treat- 
ment his well-known work, Mental 
Hygiene and Education. Writing 
physician and Doctor Philosophy, Doc- 
tor Sherman’s approach mental conflicts 
and personality that experienced 
psychiatrist. the present volume con- 
siders the genesis and nature conflicts, 
and such related topics attitudes, culture, 
inferiority and insecurity, sex, neuroses, and 
anti-social behavior, all these receiving 
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concrete and “case” study. one would 


expect, the volume scholarly and tech- 
nical, but sufficiently clear its style 
make intelligible experienced read- 

The main thesis the book emphasizes 
the findings that mental conflicts are not 
single, but that they appear 
Conflicts, important know, “do not 
usually arise suddenly but develop gradual- 
the individual meets more and more 
difficult problems, matures.” Doctor 
Sherman studies these patterns conflict 
the light carefully scrutinized and 
evaluated experimental literature. 

The book has been organized text 
and, therefore, includes the Appendix 
“Suggestions for Discussion and Further 
Reading.” These directions for study are 
unusually well stated. The book deserves 
adoption text courses educational 
psychology mental hygiene. The author 
Associate Professor Educational Psy- 
chology and Psychiatrist the Autogenic 
School the University Chicago. 


THE REFORM RE- 
SEARCH. Robert Ulich. School 
Education. Harvard University. pp. 
$.25. 

The following questions are raised 

Professor Ulich this important brochure. 
the new institutions produce superior 

type teachers and school officers, and they 

help other practical ways improve the edu- 
cation the country? 

they produce their own work uni- 
versity departments standard, spirit, and lit- 
erature superior those produced the older 


educational institutions this and other 
countries? 


impossible answer this first ques- 
tion definite way. Passing time has 
brought new problems, making compari- 
son the old and the new difficult. 
modern public secondary schools are evalu- 
ated only the light the intellectual 
achievements the older selective second- 
ary schools, the conclusion not correct. 
But, after all, compare the attain- 
ments the science education with the 
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effect that the political and economic sci- 
ences—let also include theology—have 
had upon the organization our modern 
life, then think the professional educators 
not come off badly.” 

The answer the second question 
whether the modern expansion our 
Schools Education has brought about 
equivalent improvement scientific cre- 
ativeness difficult when any precise evalu- 
ation attempted, 

“How much useless discussion and twad- 
dle, how much waste wondertul 
enthusiasm, could have been avoided, the 
teachers all grades had been able 
examine new propositions the light 
the great traditions human thought!” 
“In our educational theory 
omit too easily the question the basic 
goals and aims our human existence, 
deal with them often they were 
illegitimate invaders the well-organized 
and scientific modern world.” 

Now, Doctor Ulich considers the way 
change the existing condition. says that 
“it would error think that these 
means” (changing the curriculum all 
pertinent levels schooling well 
changes the requirements the entrance 
and final examinations) “alone will provide 
the desired ‘broad cultural background’ and 
student.” reform the training 
teachers can carried without simul- 
taneous examination higher education 
whole. Two points are considered. 
first the specialization modern studies, 
the other the question the general edu- 
cational and cultural meaning higher 
studies for the modern student. The or- 
ganization Institute for Educational 
Research suggested. This would 
means correcting the present situation. 
fields with those the field Education 
would prove beneficial all. Two series 
books should further project 
the Institute. One series would bring 
the public the results the research the 
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members the Institute and the other, 
historical character, should include the 
editions the works authors who have 
essentially determined the course educa- 
tion. This Institute should become place 
where more embracing spirit higher 
learning might develop; “more than that, 
where education might directed re- 
directed toward its duty being guardian 
not knowledge only but concurrently 
true humanity.” “We want the Institute 
become seed-bed from which quali- 
fied personalities and scholars may 
future leaders into all the various institu- 
tions which are interested the organized 
effort construct better society.” 


PREFACE TEACHING. Henry 
Simon. With Foreword Abraham 
Flexner. Oxford University Press. pp. 
$1.50. 

Doctor Flexner suggests, his Fore- 
word, that his only adverse criticism the 
Preface Teaching that the author 
omits the word “humor.” Doctor Flexner 
believes that humor necessary qualifica- 
tion good teaching. With this heartily 
agree. The Preface Teaching, however, 
teaching, miraculously brief. Divided 
into two main parts, Professor Simon con- 
siders Part “Why the Teacher Cannot 
Reform the World,” “What the Teacher 
Can for Society,” “What the Teacher 
Can for the Individual,” “What 
Teacher Should Like,” “How Not 
School Marm,” “Your Future.” 
Part discusses, “Preparing Lessons 
and Facing the First Class,” “How 
Make Class Interesting the Art 
Teaching,” “The Two Kinds Disci- 
pline (Keeping Order and the High Disci- 
pline Learning).” Between the two 
parts there direct message parents. 
The little book packed full wisdom. 
Intended for beginning teachers, 
equal value the more experienced. Pro- 
fessor Simon heads each chapter with signi- 
ficant quotations and, throughout, main- 
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tains style which entitles the book 
place general literature. not pro- 
found essay principles psychology 
teaching, but delightful realistic inter- 
pretation means vital case references. 
The book handsomely published, Pro- 
fessor Simon has set model that other 
educators might profitably adopt. 


Boyd Bode. Newson and 
Company. 128 pp. $1.00. 

Progressive education has now arrived 
the stage its development when may 
expect and will receive critical analysis 
the hands its best friends. Especially 
noteworthy criticisms the movement 
are two small volumes which have appeared 
this spring. The first, Experience and Edu- 
cation, written John Dewey was de- 
livered lecture before Kappa Delta 
the Atlantic City Convocation. The 
other, Boyd Bode, the subject 
this review. 

The author pays tribute the much “of 
great and lasting value” which progressive 
education gives American education. But 
also notes “aberrations and errors,” 
which are due the fact that the pro- 
gressive movement has sought secure 
“respect for personality” and maximum de- 
velopment simply emancipating from the 
formalism which exhibited traditional 
points view. “If progressive education 
fulfil its promise, must become con- 
sciously representative distinctive way 
life.” And that path the pathway 
democracy! The evangelism the pro- 
gressive movement must turned, the 
author thinks, “working concepts” rather 
than “absolute principles.” 

Traditional progressive practises and 
tenets least its recent concepts are 
criticized. “Interest” the educational con- 
jurer’s word, must more than appeal 
immediate fancy whim, and must 
aroused activity which has recog- 
nized bearing the way life which the 


individual accepts his own.” Young 
people must have “gospel live by” and 
education must “emancipate the pupil from 
dependence immediate interests.” Simi- 
larly, the doctrine “felt needs” found 
inadequate, unless the specific needs 
are related “basic need, terms 
which all other needs are determined.” 
Guidance needed for the exact reason 
that the child himself needs the help 
And “growth” must have direction 
and plan. “come back subjects” 
and the intelligence the pupil 
liberated, there must “logical organiza- 
tion” and more than that. The question 
values must raised anew. 

But would mistake infer from 
the title that the author has lost his belief 
the movement designated “progressive.” 
rather that wishes clear the fog 
from some the glib concepts and assump- 
tions held many its devotees that 
real education may have chance per- 
form its function. “Progressive education 
has unique opportunity become 
avowed exponent democratic philoso- 
phy life, which the last remaining hope 
that the common man will eventually come 
into his own.” 


SCHOLARS, WorKERS, AND GENTLEMEN. 
Malcolm MacLean. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. pp. 

Out the cross currents conflict the 
author sees certain opposing forces moving 
the present time. Contemporary con- 
flicts are primarily aroused over the ends 
and aims education, and “Three- 
cornered” aim has resulted, i.e. the prepara- 
tion “scholars, workers, and gentlemen.” 
Academicians act only scholars are 
wanted, whereas there need for inter- 
pretation well for amassing facts. 
Amidst the multiplicity courses which 
are fragmentary areas the broad field 
knowledge, the student bewildered and 
are now groping substitute com- 
mon language ideas for the intellectual 
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Tower Babel which has been built 
specialists. research worker, 
scholar, has his place the educational 
scheme things, but his work must 
supplemented the interpreter well. 

But the person who wishes only pro- 
fessional occupational training little, 
any, better situated. fact, often 
worse off. Overstressing the vocational robs 
life much its grandeur. Likewise the 
training gentlemen! “Culture” has for 
long been word with which conjure. 
Now takes this form; now, that. Just 
present “character education” and “per- 
sonality” courses are the vogue. “In our 
time have heavy dosage this from 
Coué Carnegie, and through every vari- 
ety attack from cosmetics heavy scien- 
tific college courses behavior.” For the 
purposes his discussion the author defines 
the cultured person “one who knows, 
unafraid of, and adjusted the temper 
his own times.” 

solution proposed for these para- 
doxical aims, and for the resolution the 
differences point view. “Structures 
must give way dynamics education.” 
Learning and education are here conceived 
having three phases: the learner, the so- 
cial side which comprises human society, 
and the teaching and learning environment. 
Three channels learning are necessary: 
skills and techniques, general education, and 
focused training which intensive. The 
project method severely criticized because 
group activity, forces interests 
emerge for entire class the same mo- 
ment, and compels whole group give 
collective attention the same activity. 
Rather than this the author would break 
down the educational lockstep, give indi- 
vidual instruction, and inspire self-direction 
the student. 

The little volume summarizes the best 
what now being done typically many 
schools vitalize the college curriculum 
and bring the education the student 
into line with his fundamental abilities and 


interests this way making really effec- 
tive preparing him for scholarly work, 
for professional vocational activity, and 
for the leisurely pursuits the everyday 
man the world. 


Samuel Everett. Appleton-Century 
Company. 487 pp. $2.25. 

This book report the Committee 
the Community School. includes 
number 
programs, each which was written 
member the committee.* The emphasis 
throughout upon closer relationship 
between public schools and the areas they 
serve. Public educational institutions should 
investigate and make use the resources 
they have their particular vicinities. Like- 
wise, local agencies should make use the 
educational facilities. local community 
reality school where adults and chil- 
dren learn through study and action. These 
studies, reported, attempt develop the 
necessary unity between theory 
tice. Each member the committee either 
now engaged, has recently been en- 
gaged, carrying community-school 
programs. the nine programs included, 
two are being developed New York City, 
two the Chicago metropolitan area, two 
the rural South, one rural Michigan, 
one the Dakotas, one the Territory 
Hawaii. All are concerned with public 
education with the one exception, that 
private secondary school New York City. 
Three programs are intended meet the 
needs the underprivileged mixed racial 
groups, and two well-to-do urban com- 
munities. Others deal with community- 
school work among Indians, for negroes, 
consolidated rural school district, and 
workers’ school. William Kilpatrick 


*The members the Committee the Com- 
munity School are follows: Leonard Covello, Edgar 
Draper, Myles Horton, Gordon Hullfish, Allan 
Hulsizer, Frank Midkiff, Paul Misner, Paul 
Pierce, George Sanchez, Tape, and Samuel 
Everett. 
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wrote the introduction. emphasizes 
the significance the community approach 
education, Man inherently social. 
Every element—his selfhood, his mind, his 
conscience, his individuality, his sense 
personal responsibility—is tied with the 
social situation. become adequately so- 
cial young people must live the full social 
life. will become what they truly 
live. the properly conceived 
community enterprise lies all worthy living, 
and from it, properly conducted, will flow 
directly indirectly all needed education. 
The community interest the interest 
democracy itself. The school which aspires 
the promotion community sensitivity 
will concern itself with the problem “of 
building experience consciously designed 
create individuals whose values and under- 
standings leads them cherish way 
life that shows active desire for the pro- 
among all men. This the final meaning 
democracy.” 

Mr. Paul Misner, his contribution 
Community Educational Center,” de- 
fines certain important terms. “Education” 
dynamic social function designed meet 
the more inclusive individual social 
needs all persons any stage their 
development.” Community used “sug- 
gest neighborhood group whose planning 
terms purposes which always seek 
their points reference the larger world 
community. 

number educational and social issues 
fundamental the establishment the 
community school are discussed with the 
position authors with regard them. 
These issues are follows: 

(1) All life educative versus educa- 
tion gained only formal institutions 
learning. 

(2) Education requires 
versus education adequately gained 
through studying about life. 

(3) Adults and children have funda- 


mental common purposes both work and 
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play versus adults are primarily concerned 
with work and children with play. 

(4) Public-school systems should pri- 
marily concerned with the improvement 
community living and the improvement 
the social order versus school systems should 
primarily concerned with passing the 
cultural heritage. 

(5) The curriculum should receive its 
social orientation from major problems and 
areas community living, versus the cur- 
riculum should oriented relation 
the specialized aims academic subjects. 

(6) Public education should founded 
upon democratic processes and ideals versus 
the belief that most children and most adults 
are incapable intelligently either running 
their own lives participating common 
group efforts, 

(7) Progress education and com- 
munity living best comes through the de- 
velopment common concerns among 
individuals and social groups versus progress 
best comes through the development 
clear-cut social classes and vested interest 
groups which struggle for survival and 
dominance. 

(8) Public schools should held re- 
sponsible for the education both children 
and adults public schools should 
only responsible for the education chil- 
dren. 

(9) Teacher-preparatory institutions 
should prepare youth and adults carry 
community type public education versus 
such institutions should prepare youth and 
adults perpetuate academic traditions and 
practices. 

achieve this new approach educa- 
tion, current academic thinking and prac- 
tices must revised. ““The whole approach 
community education becomes functional 
through the discovery individual and 
community problems and through attempts 
deal with such problems more effectively. 
this whole approach the schools accept, 
and attempt further, 
poses and the improvement the social 
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The appendix includes annotated 
bibliography. 


THE INsTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM. Its Or- 
ganization and Administration. 
Frederick Arthur Ford. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 458 pp. $2.75. 

his Preface, Dr. Ford states that 
“there must change and growth 
keeping with the changing social conditions 
which live.” his book has at- 
tempted bring together into unified 
whole the latest and best theories 
tices the fields the educational phi- 
losopher, the mental hygienist, the educa- 
tional psychologist, the school administrator, 
the supervisor, and the specialist class- 
room procedures, such way 
magnify the child, his experiences and the 
favorable social outcomes these experi- 
ences. Says Dr. Ford, have attempted, 
first, work out codrdinated and inte- 
grated program designed for master pro- 
gram State-wide scale; second, 
reveal comprehensive bird’s-eye view 
the master program, and, from this, the 
smaller details vital and necessary carry- 
ing out the larger program; and, third, 
outline improved organizations, state and 
local, and clarify the functions the 
personnel involved them. 

“The present aim education all in- 
The educational program the 
selection and the utilization experi- 
ences that are influence the individual 
social efficiency meant “the possession 
the abilities, attitudes, ideals, skills, and 
knowledge which make possible for one 
fill his place the social group, with 
pleasure and profit both for himself and for 
the social group.” means really living 
during youth well during adult life. 

Education function the state. The 
state board education elected the 
people. This board selects state superin- 
tendent education. The purpose the 
entire educational organization reach 
the child through good classroom instruc- 


tion. this, “correct educational ob- 
jectives must the 
possible organization teaching materials 
and pupil activities must sought, the best 
possible teaching techniques must de- 
veloped, and the best possible procedure for 
knowing that the educational goals are be- 
ing achieved must built up.” 

The state supervisor education 
position direct leadership all educa- 
tional activity. make the situation clear, 
“supervision the establishment com- 
prehensive, instructional 
program and the determination definite 
techniques for launching, executing, and 
checking the results such program; 
the unfolding the im- 
mediate and ultimate aims education; 
the codperative construction and inter- 
pretation the curriculum; the sym- 
pathetic awakening the potentialities 
teachers and the tactful direction their 
energies—it this and more. the ac- 
tivities the well-merited personality 
energetically engaged with group 
workers effort fulfill the aim 
education—the development social effi- 
ciency.” 

Before launching any new supervisory 
activity state-wide scale, research and 
experimentation the proper type must 
carried on. State supervisors should occupy 
positions leadership the formulation 
educational philosophy. The educational ob- 
jectives the minds the state supervisors 
and the supervisors smaller units should 
not differ greatly. all persons occupying 
positions leadership participate 
formulation and adoption, the program for 
the ensuing year strengthened. The state 
supervisor responsible for developing cur- 
ricula and selecting teaching materials. Re- 
gional conferences are helpful launching 
and carrying out the state program. The 
supervisor must, all times, prepared 
expert demonstration teaching and 
observation. should alert his quest 
for efficient leaders. working through 
the state superintendent, may succeed 
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securing favorable legislation the certifi- 

cation teachers. Well-trained teachers are 
necessary for success any kind this 
field. Four items are suggested for inclusion 
the supervisor’s annual report: “First, 
clear statement objectives; second, clear 
analysis procedures followed attempt- 
ing achieve the objectives; third, data 
intended reveal the degree success at- 
tained; and fourth, statement logical 
activities which should undertaken dur- 
ing the ensuing year.” 

The educator wants know the follow- 
ing: the desirable types citizens; the ac- 
tivities which, when participated in, will 
produce these types; the stimuli which, 
when properly brought bear the or- 
ganism, will result the desired activities; 
the most effective techniques arousing 
stimuli settings that are natural and true 
the life situations the child; and know- 
ing these things wants see the teaching 
personnel develop skill the artful use 
these techniques. this must have 
working knowledge the nature the 
individual child and the conditions his 
learning. The skilled teacher has many op- 
portunities awaken inner urges the 
pupil and guide activities that follow. 
Learning implies biological change. The 
supervisor must first ascertain the status 
students taught his unit, and then 
establish attainable goals. 

Twentieth century aims education are 
all-inclusive. Included the fundamental 
principle that education life. Since service 
important source happiness, de- 
veloping wholesome spirit service 
one the main objectives the educa- 
tional program. The success failure 
the local supervisory program depends very 
largely the plans the supervisor 
how aims achieve the goals set forth 
that program. The position the local 
supervisor unique that has more di- 
rect and more real authority locally than 
has the state supervisor. Included the de- 
vices that the local supervisor may employ 
for the purpose improving instruction 


are teachers’ meetings, written communica- 
tions, research and study courses for teach- 
ers, demonstration teaching, scientific selec- 
tion and organization teaching materials, 
lesson plans, observations 
and motivation. 

There the need, the rank and file 
school systems, for formal organiza- 
tion teaching materials. The selection 
such materials and activities will gov- 
erned very largely the educational aims 
most desirable for achievement. They 
should organized use the princi- 
ple apperception. They should filled 
with present day developments, 
cling those the past. The influence 
the moving picture cannot overem- 
phasized. The whole problem made more 
difficult account the fact that the 
school only has the youngster about one 
twelfth his time. The writer recognizes 
the plea for new day education and de- 
clares that are now ready for this new 
day. 

Here the author describes the various 
methods teaching. calls them the 
techniques and reserves the term, method, 
apply primarily the biological changes 
the nerve tissue the human organism 
when learning takes place. The question 
considered what are the most favorable 
activities the part the teacher which 
turn will motivate and bring about the 
most favorable results learning. the 
end makes evaluation the tech- 
niques, sponsored they are different 
schools thought. 

All activity the supervisor should 
have its ultimate goal the bringing about 
favorable activity the part the stu- 
dent. Through the teacher can reach the 
pupils within his territory, The supervisor, 
teacher, and pupil must bring- 
ing about the desired activity. Special em- 
phasis placed the student’s part 
developing efficiency study. 

The program for the evaluation pupil 
activity resolves itself into program 


testing and grading. “Probably one the 
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greatest fallacies the teaching profession 
today the one practiced connection 
with the testing and grading pupils.” 
Teachers’ programs this point vary 
new and better plan testing 
must carried out. Usually the improve- 
ment instruction general way 
largely the responsibility the principal. 
must active leader. One plan for 
the improvement instruction that 
campaigns. campaign may run for peri- 
three four years, each year being 
improved through the achievements the 
previous year. The author has devoted six 
chapters the discussion different cam- 
paigns. outlines campaigns spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, language, guidance, 
and the social studies. 

Better community agen- 
cies essential. The school needs be- 
come better acquainted with the purposes 
and functions all other social endeavors 
the community. The community council 
best good the community should the 
aim. Important agencies the community 
are the schools, the home, the church, pub- 
lic health, industry, the press, fraternal or- 
ganizations, chambers commerce, the 
parent-teacher association, fair associations, 
the films, leisure occupations, 
ment service. here would mean 
greater social efficiency. 

the end each chapter list 
selected references given. 

The Instructional Program offers the 
educational administrator comprehensive 
study the responsibilities his office. 


THE MANAGEMENT LEARNING 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Ernest 
Tiegs. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 306 $2.80. 

Dean Tiegs, referring the present 
confusion which has surrounded elementary 
education for the past decade, states, 
was American youth experimented with 
grand scale with more uncertain 
guidance.” educators will, 
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doubtless, shout the interest 
offering more intelligible practical 
guidance, Professor Tiegs considers, the 
present volume, significant elements 
basic theory and philosophy for elementary 
education. has sought “to identify and 
evaluate certain important elements the 
present program elementary education, 
briefly sketch their histories and present 
them the perspective” which views 
them. such means hopes “to free 
teachers from some their dependence up- 
the exigencies conflicting counsel and 
imitation devices and method,” and 
integrating the basic principles elemen- 
tary education with their specific application 
pupil guidance. The material appears 
two parts. The first, entitled, “Philosophy 
and Theory,” deals with objectives, ma- 
terials, procedures, outcomes, units, activi- 
ties, and class management. The second 
part, entitled, Curriculum Ac- 
tion,” considers, minute and realistic de- 
tail, integrated subject matter all the 
elementary school subject matter fields. 

The book richly supplied with tables, 
figures, and pictures. There are questions, 
exercises, and bibliographies. Aside from its 
scholarly treatment, the particular value 
the book lies its adaptation scholarship 
the actual classroom situation. The 
author gives picture the school 
and abundantly recognizes the fact that 
teachers must awake the immediate 
problems the classroom, and that the 
classroom educational philosophy sub- 
jected acid test. Professor has 
put his educational philosophy work, and 
all students elementary education, es- 
pecially beginning teachers this level, 
will, doubtless, bless him for giving them 
guide that combines sound scholarship with 
wholesome common sense. 


LEARNING 
THROUGH Henrietta 
Race. Ginn and Company. 377 pp. 
$2.00. 

Written for students education and 


em- 
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for elementary teachers who are already 
service, this book takes for its goal the 
synthesis psychology, philosophy and 
methodology. seeks integrate the 
knowledge which teacher needs about 
the concept experience. 

The general point view well ex- 
pressed the preface: “The psychology 
this book that the connectionist school, 
developed and typified Edward 
Thorndike. The philosophy that the 
pragmatic school, represented John 
Dewey his theory and philosophy 
education. The discussion the emotions 
composite gathered various 
sources and experiences which seem offer 
contributions which will helpful teach- 
and child. The suggested teaching plans 
and procedures apply the principles learn- 
ing creative education. The 
are realistic being taken from the actual 
activities modern schools.” 

The book clearly written, prac- 
tical, and the illustrations are well chosen. 
The reader student assisted group 
questions each chapter, and shert 
list selected readings, There are ample 

case studies illustrate and personalize the 
principles. experience concept em- 
ployed consistently throughout 
Education conceived securing, inter- 
preting, and using experience. Only 
through experience which meaningful 
can education real and vital. The mis- 
take not made emphasizing experience 
merely for its own must result 
the increased power which comes from 
valuable growth. Freedom that freedom 
only which seeks and attains profitable goals. 

chology are covered adequately, and this 
should excellent textbook for course 
psychology for elementary teachers. 


Topay. Sixteenth 
Yearbook. American 
School 509 pp. $2.00. 
“One the primary purposes public 

education America has been help youth 
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find their places our social and economic 
order.” this “we shall examine youth 
the social scene today. shall search 
for both the inner incentives and the social 
stimuli which affect daily activities. 
shall examine the routes open toward the 
longed-for goals growth, development, 
and achievement.” Youth and society must 
work hand hand. Society must provide 
certain opportunities and youth must 
sume certain responsibilities, “to the end 
that democratic ideals may perfected 
and perpetuated the United States 
America.” 

Youth Education Today considers many 
questions that affect the status youth to- 
day. Youth have many advantages with 
which they start life: strong body, sound 
mind, skilled hand, and society con- 
scious youth’s Problems youth 
are: (1) economic (most important and 
far-reaching youth insecure financially 
(2) social, youth needs intelligent guidance 
into the adult world; and (3) educational, 
youth needs preparation for life. 

The dynamic and life-centered curricu- 
lum discussed the book merits six 
criticisms the present curriculum are 
follows: (1) apart from other life, (2) not 
adjusted modern life, (3) doesn’t reflect 
aspirations youth, (4) not adapted in- 
dividual differences among students, (5) 
doesn’t keep pace with latest developments 
psychology, and (6) too little attention 
emotional and social attitudes. The dy- 
namic and life-centered curriculum should 
help harmonize youth’s educational de- 
velopment with his fundamental needs and 
interests, with his social environment, and 
with his whole life career. The following 
principles curriculum construction 
should observed organizing dynamic, 
life curriculum: (1) individuation—the de- 
velopment the individual harmony 
with his fundamental needs and best inter- 
ests; (2) socialization—the education 
the individual harmony with the needs 
and possibilities his social environment; 
(3) integration—the attainment educa- 
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tional values bringing together and uni- 
fying the processes and outcomes educa- 
tion; (4) specialization—the provision 
special training and services required both 
individuals and society; (5) dynamic 
approach—the facilitation purposeful 
learning and dynamic teaching; and (6) 
guidance—a curriculum emphasis which 
contributes specifically the individual’s 
educational, vocational, recreational, and 
social career. Two general curriculum pat- 
terns are discussed: (1) the college entrance 
pattern, and (2) the five-core area pattern. 
The five-core areas are: (1) language arts; 
(2) social relations; (3) home and voca- 
tional arts; (4) creative 
arts; and (5) nature, mathematics, and 
science. The dominant themes the five- 
core areas are respectively: (1) language, 
(2) society, (3) security, (4) individual 
development, and (5) science. 

Personal relationships involve two needs 
the young person: first, how live with 
himself; second, how live with others. 
Effective citizenship, social usefulness, and 
personal happiness depend large degree 
upon adjustment satisfactory personal re- 
lations. The conditions under which the in- 
dividual grows greatly 
ability have satisfactory personal relations. 

Creative citizenship sets four goals: 
cultivate deep regard for democracy 
and intelligent appreciation demo- 
cratic institutions, (2) develop those 
qualities character and methods action 
which are special significance democ- 
racy, (3) develop the willingness and 
democratic society, and (4) develop 
active interest and concern for the pro- 
gressive development the democratic 
ideal. reach these goals reorganization 
the administrative policies the school 
conform the democratic ideal must 
take place. Also, dynamic life-centered 
curriculum focused the current scene 
must installed, and active interest 
and concern for the advancement the 
democratic ideal the pupil’s own life and 
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that the society which part 
must created. When this accomplished, 
democracy will have better chance 

The adjustment and guidance pupils 
the regular day schools and the school’s 
responsibility for the adjustment and gutd- 
ance out-of-school youth. The doctrine 
equal educational opportunity for all 
youth present ideal yet realized. 

The yearbook considers also leadership 
youth. The horizon youthful ambition 
must not hidden the “brush” near 
hand. Yet, the vision ahead must not 
“appear without consciousness the day- 
by-day life lived reaching that land 
maturity.” Society must protect its youth 
through the transition period. This protec- 
tion accomplished largely institutions. 
“Society gives assurance the young people 
they emerge into independent action 
gradually admitting them political and 
economic organizations and teaching them 
the standards ethical social life that are 
The direction given and the 
effective achievement this utilization 
the tendencies youth grow into ma- 
turity are the functions leadership.... 
Leadership youth must, therefore, able 
interpret life young people and also 
point the way and give impulse that 
direction the desired adult goals toward 
which youth growing. Leadership must 
must able function conditions 
they are. must contribute the pleasures 
the real active life youth What 
are the qualifications for such leadership? 
Four studies were made throw light 
this question: (1) Qualities leadership, 
philosophically considered; (2) Qualities 
recognized youth leaders; and (4) 
ties teacher leaders. The leader must live 
with, enjoy, and direct the life vigorous 
youth. must this with idealism and 
understanding which guides young peo- 
ple worthwhile, efficient maturity and 
adult life. This combination the enter- 
tainment elements and the growth-direct- 
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ing influences young people say they most 
appreciate. Proper technic guidance 
necessary. Important elements are: skill 
youth activities; sincerity and frankness; 
appreciation known psychological princi- 
ples; and social understanding. 

survey the leading American youth 
organizations shows that youth are not or- 
ganized into any one particular movement 
and the organizations which they belong 
survive because the personal satisfaction 
which the members receive. The agitation 
attributed the so-called “youth move- 
largely adult-stimulated and exists 
very small degree among youth them- 
selves. Youth has been overemphasized 
distinct unit America. The relation 
youth society has become somewhat dis- 
torted. “All that this social order asks 
youth that young people respond with 
earnest attempt make something them- 
selves.” 

The yearbook stresses the fact that there 
great complexity and duplication the 
whole field youth service. Two general 
theories have been suggested. “The first 
theory that the school may extend beyond 
instructional duties and perform services for 
the child which other agencies have not 
performed second 
theory limits the school functions those 
which has already demonstrated its ability 
carry better than any other agency.” 
Some central point essential. edu- 
cational administrators will strive make 
the school facilities and the school organiza- 
tion contribute much possible the 
advancement the whole community; but 
probably well avoid any suggestion 
reaching out overtly absorb any func- 
tion which already being effectively and 
agency.” broadened perspective, em- 
bracing the whole situation each youth 
and all youth, not too difficult goal 
for members our profession set for 
themselves.” 

The appendix consists the following: 

Text suggested law for com- 

munity centers. 


National private and governmental 
organizations with leisure-time serv- 
ices for youth. 

Guidance services for school youth. 

Guidance services for out-of-school 
youth. 

Youth-adult conferences. 

Purposes and activities youth- 
serving organizations. 

Following the index are the Official 
Records the American Association 
School Administrators, list members, 
index persons, and subject index. 
educator can afford ignore this pub- 
lication. 


FICTION 
ANNULET Asey Mayo Mys- 
tery Phoebe Atwood Taylor. 
Norton Company. 286 pp. $2.00. 


With each appearance one Miss 
Taylor’s mystery stories, the wonder grows 
that Cape Cod can offer many mysteries. 
less surprising that Asey Mayo con- 
tinues virile and apparently inex- 
haustible energy and ingenuity. the 
present mystery story the reader will find 
high adventure, crisp character portrayal, 
dry humor, and elephant named Fred- 
erick which plays important role the 
mystery. the present reviewer the plot 
seems more involved than the earlier 
Asey Mayo mysteries, but there the same 
suspense and the same clever sleuthing. 
Asey nearly killed. suggest that Miss 
Taylor not allow him become danger- 
ously involved for would great loss 
American readers some day they 
should find that Asey had been killed the 


villain. 


Dawn Mary Ellen 
Chase. The Macmillan Company. 115 
$1.75. 

Dawn which covers 
record forty-eight hours, the story 
Ellen Pascoe and Susan Pengilly, but more 
especially Ellen. Both are servant wom- 
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England, the background for these char- 
acters. 

the beginning, Ellen recalling, 
while she lies awake two o’clock the 
morning “other dawns 
other places she had known.” She was 
simple woman. “Taken all she was 
plain woman, could never the wildest 
flight imagination called good look 
Nevertheless, she faces tragedy with 
her chin up. She and Susan had been friends 
since schooldays, since St. Ives where they 
were the fish. Now, Ellen wants take 
Susan back Tintagel with her where she 
has arranged with the manageress for her 
work the hotel, even though Susan 
has known real love with Derek that Ellen 
had never 

The old story Tristram and Iseult had 
become part Ellen. The American 
gentleman the hotel had told her about 
the red book the drawing-room table. 
She pored over the light candles 
she purchased, taking her room under 
her apron after the guests went bed and 
bringing down early the next morning, 
before any one could miss it. This old story 
gives Ellen the strength, following Derek’s 
funeral, tell Susan: 

“The old things there (Tintagel), they 
make people new once they learn about 
them. They get into your ’ead an’ wake 
you like the spring woke you an’ 
It’s good thing waked up, Susan, 
even though costs grievous lot. I’m not 
saying you didn’t wrong. It’s 
say what’s wrong what’s right 
when folks set store one another. ’ave 
the thought it’s always been ’ard—for folks 
long ago the same now.” 

Then, was dawn Lyonesse. 

Readers who enjoy reading between the 
lines will find this brief novel deep with 
wisdom and beauty. 


Lost Julian Dana. The 
Macmillan Company. 279 pp. $2.50. 
This book “the chronicle journey 

far away and long ago.” The June weather 

brought discontent the author, sitting 
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behind desk piled high with notes. She 
strolled out the lake and sat down 
bench. Here was that the friendship with 
Mr. Dillaby and Henry began. She had 
rescued the lady’s dog and Mr. Dillaby had 
rescued Henry. 

The three set out mountain trek 
the Sierra mountains, Lost Lady’s Is- 
land. The Dillaby equipage was called the 
High Behind. was rare example 
mechanical excellence the year 1927, 
but now the author had her doubts about its 
holding together for the trip. The author’s 
trailer, Paladin, glided smoothly her 
rear she followed the others. The author 
was intent finishing book, while Dill- 
aby and Henry knock about together 
excursions their own. 

Even this secluded spot our party 
visited four They are even 
confronted with danger. “What-a-man 
Dillaby” got rid the green-eyed man. 
Henry had called him this, showing genuine 
admiration. You see Henry was not 
ordinary dog. Not only did speak, but 

The grandmother the author had met 
her grandfather this very meadow. She 
had written the story down—the author 
had the old copy book with her now. 
was the story her grandmother’s life 
from the time she was little girl 
Columbia until she and grandfather were 
married. was this story that the author 
read the other two members the party 
night they sat the fire. First, how- 
ever, Henry inquired the length the 
story. Then decided that they could 
stand installments, for, recalled, 
“Dog Heros the Air” comes serial 
form. After one evening listening, Henry 
said, sounds like quite girl. 
have real objections listening.” 

Dillaby expressed the hope that the book 
the author was writing was progressing. 
Henry, however, suggested open discus- 
sion the book. among friends 
here—why not let down your back hair?’ 
Dillaby reproved bet all you 
scribbling people are alike.’ said Henry. 


| 
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‘Especially you reticent moderns—you feel, 
suppose, that the quiet pig gets most 
the Mr. Dillaby accused him 
lacking good taste his remark. “The 
truth sometimes lacks good taste,’ said 
Henry with spirit. can either you 
question when say that most what 
these smart young men write would 

Said Dillaby, “When away, 
think always remember the beauty 
and the good things about this spot and 
each year build little our 
minds that won’t ever part with it. 
Kind springtime memory—maybe 
lost springtime—but we’ll have the best 
our hearts, just the same. 

Said the author, “And knew that 
when passed beyond Lost Lady’s Is- 
land should lose—forever—the key 
dream. Return might mean another 
dream—it had meant that me. But that 
would the dream another year, and 
this dream would fugitive. Not lost, 
but painted with brush that finds forever 
fresh the sorcerer’s pigments remem- 
brance.” 


Dutton and Company, Inc. 245 pp. 
$2.00. 

This collection short stories, weird 
and pathetic. The first, which occupies 
more than third the volume, the 
story imaginative abortive revolution 
the communists and socialists. Under the 
caption, the Ystrad Valley,” re- 
ferring valley which the steel work- 
ers lived, there presented vivid, grew- 
some picture life among the miners. The 
main character contrasts effectively the ef- 
fulgent life the middle class and rich, 
with the poorer classes and turns cynical 
over the college courses English which 
depict only the aristocratic classes, the 
poor are noticed, Shakespeare, 
merely “figures fun and the material 
for comic relief,” rather than “creatures 
like his aristocrats, suffering and passion.” 


“The Kiss,” the second story, rather 
grewsome subject matter and treatment 
and certain elements are repulsive. The 
point emphasis the gangrenous hand 
worker, and its treatment his brother. 
The description terribly realistic. The 
other stories follow similar vein. 

The other sensuous shocking descrip- 
tions show flashes genius. They are any- 
thing but staid and traditional delineations. 
For example, describing character 
says: 

“He was strange person, small and 
dark with yellowish skin, the colour 
cheap paper but very soft and smooth, and 
his black hair going back waves from his 
forehead with the symmetry wavy 
postmark.” 

notice this description woman: 
“Her face was thin, and white egg- 
shell, but lined almost everywhere though 
broken hair-net were spread over it; and 
most noticeable were the small sharp lines 
radiating from the reeving-string her 
mouth. Her thin blue lids slid out again 
from the hollows under her eery brows, 
curving forward cover under her eyes, 
along the curved ridge her nose, and 
over her cheek-bones, the skin was thin 
and tight, shining, faintly luminous. And 
she sat the window with her mouth 
open the naked veins tunnelled blue and 
prominent along the backs her hands 
lying crossed over her lap for weariness.” 

The figures speech are strong, origi- 
nal, striking and vivid. There real drama 
the stories. Fatalistic their philosophy, 
the stories arouse sentiments pity and 
sympathy for the under-privileged classes 
whose lives form the motif the under- 
lying character delineations. The volume 
worth reading either for the stories for 
the word pictures which are presented. 


Tue Virginia Swain. 
Farrar Rinehart, Inc. 275 pp. $2.00. 
Leslie Drummond, young doctor from 

Albany, arrives St. Catherine’s for 

visit with his uncle. enforced vaca- 
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tion, because “had caught stubborn 
bronchitis the fall and had been com- 
pelled last admit that young doctor 
his first year practice does himself 
good coughing his few patients and 
looking like death’s-head himself.” “Lex” 
tells the whole story. has left his old 
girl, Joanna, the sophisticated type. For 
fifteen years his uncle has been the Ba- 
hamas practicing medicine, away from all 
his relatives and friends. sooner does 
Lex arrive than the excitement begins. 
fact two the important figures later 
saw the boat when came down. 
Over drinks Flanagan’s, Dr. Stuart, his 
uncle, introduces Percy Isher, extremely 
peculiar creature who has just obtained 
Chantrey House over the bid Lady 
Mary. Nevertheless, she anxious meas- 
ure the windows for the new curtains she 
plans get “when you are through with 
it, course,” she says Mr. Isher. 
Chantrey House evil place and 
here that three murders take place. “Lex” 
the chief one concerned with solving 
them. First, the negro butler killed, sup- 
posedly falling down the stairs. Next, 
the maid Valentine dies. autopsy 
shows was from snake bite though 
trace snake could they find the is- 
land. Then Valentine, the innocent young 
girl with whom Lex fancied himself 
love, dies the same way her maid. 
the end old Isher dying and, though Dr. 
Stuart sent for, refuses go. Two 
other characters this vividly told tale are 
Freddie Blount and Sybilla Donne, guests 
Lady Mary. They were there together 
though Sybilla had not yet obtained her 
divorce. Freddie gives Lex information 
about Isher’s earlier life. matter 
fact had lived next door Freddie and 
his family back Dorset and there Valen- 
tine’s mother had died though one knew 
how. Valentine imbecile. This man 
Freddie has habit turning the 
most unexpected moments, dancer 
and after dances the Grand Colonial 
with Mignonetta, the daughter Hai- 
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tian princess, Sybilla breaks off with him. 
Freddie, broke, makes many attempts 
leave and get back New Yet, 
Chantrey Hall and the murders and Lex 
and Lady Mary trying solve things, that 
make the story The Hollow Skin. 


Tue AND THE DETECTIVE: 
Blanche Colton Williams. Appleton- 


Century Company. 364 pp. $1.00. 


This collection mystery and detective 
stories fills growing need for collection 
material which should have significant 
place the English curriculum. Miss Wil- 
liams has made wise collection from the 
writings such authors Richard Wash- 
burn Child, Algernon Blackwood, Melville 
Davisson Post, Phillips Oppenheim, 
Brander Matthews, Marion Crawford, 
Frank Stockton, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Henry, and several other authors mys- 
teries and detective stories, Accompanying 
each story biographical sketch the 
author, very helpful directions for reading, 
and frequent lists for more extensive read- 
ing. With such guide teachers literature 
should have little difficulty directing this 
unit literature. The enormous increase 
mystery and detective stories will, doubt- 
less, require additional volumes under Miss 
Williams’ editorship. There growing 
opinion that the mystery and detective story 
will fully accepted literature. Certainly 
such fictive characters Sherlock Holmes, 
Philo Vance, Hercule Poirot, Father 
Brown, Asey Mayo, and Mallory Queen, 
and several others should known high 
school students. Miss Williams gives ef- 
fective plan whereby such acquaintance may 
become possible. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


First Steps Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company. pp. $1.00. 

This book may considered intro- 
duction the art weaving, written for 


yaca- 
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the person who knows nothing its terms, 
tools, its procedures. suitable for 
either amateur weavers elementary 
school teachers. Among 
statements the book the following repre- 
sent the content whole. 

The beginning weaving dates back 
prehistoric times. Skill weaving pro- 
gressed with With mechanical 
inventions, weaving moved from home 
factory. Today, weaving coming back 
fine art and hobby for leisure time en- 
joyment. “Above all gives the worker 
that supreme satisfaction: did all 
myself.’ 

Weaving appeals school children. Cer- 
tain fundamental processes, however, must 
mastered before the worker can achieve 
his purposes and desires with any degree 
success. Weaving terms are divided into 
several groups. The first group relates 
the threads woven; the second, the 
loom and its parts; and the third, the 
texture the finished cloth. Short defini- 
tions are listed alphabetically. Important 
among the terms are: warp and woof, warp 
beam, cloth beam, shuttle, beater, dent, 
mesh, taut, and selvedge. 

Darning the basic weaving process. 
The plain weave (muslin) results when the 
threads are evenly spaced each direction. 
This weave may modified texture 
color. The weave (diagonal) 
overshot weave may used. Weaving re- 
quires means for stretching the warp 
threads firm. possible use home- 
made apparatus. This may loom 
held the lap, table loom, foot- 
power floor loom. Directions and sugges- 
tions for making such looms are given 
the author. The progress that has been 
made weaving harness outlined. 
Weaving cardboard simple process. 
However, use box frames and looms, 
requiring only little energy, will greatly 
increase the educative possibilities. The 
adult may profit making samples 
cardboard. 


Suggestions are made what use 
for warp and how estimate the required 
amount. Explanation given for setting 
up, and weaving on, weaving frame, 
two-harness loom, and four-harness 
The overshot weave, plain twill, and modi- 
fied twill are outlined steps. 

The greatest pleasure comes the be- 
ginner through making something that can 
put immediate use. With this mind, 
articles possible weaving frame—plain 
weave with color mats, 
bags, cushion covers, scarfs, and small rugs. 
two-harness loom all the above ar- 
ticles may woven more easily and 
better quality. More articles that may 
woven are rugs for the floor, cushion 
covers, scarfs, table runners, and luncheon 
sets. The designs may more varied 
four-harness loom. 

Weaving educational process. 
any way used, weaving offers fascinating 
medium for creative expression, many 
school exhibits have shown. 

Twelve references are listed for further 
help the student weaving. index 


Compiled and edited under the super- 
vision Bruce Overton. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 466 pp. $3.00. 

Here dictionary for the professional 
worker well the high school and 
college student. The title, “Modern Dic- 
tionary,” accurately describes the scope 
the work. Much attention has been given 
words current literature and current 
events. The more than one hundred thou- 
sand words, phrases, and other entries con- 
tain numerous alphabet terms, idioms, bio- 
graphical sketches, slang, and colloquialisms. 
Each word printed black face type, 
and the columns have been arranged 
facilitate quick reference. The editor has 
wisely omitted illustrations, and, thereby, 
gained space for inclusions that give the 
dictionary its distinctive serviceability. 
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book that should the desk all 
students, readers, writers, and speakers. 


quest. Crowell Company. 
296 pp. $2.50. 

has often been abundantly shown, 
surnames have grown out common 
names, later changing proper names with 
specialized meaning. The antiquarian 
finds much joy seeking the root mean- 
ings, the origins things. The author has 
produced book which supplies means 
ready reference for the beginnings the 
various names individuals bear. 

How exhaustively has 
subject may seen when stated that 
there are fourteen pages name-elements, 
four columns the page, from which 
possible determine thousands surnames 
which are not mentioned specifically the 
body the volume. The main body con- 
tains the names greatest interest. For 
each one more the following items 
are given: derivation, historical develop- 
ment, distinguishing features the family, 
variants and abbreviations, other deriva- 

Here may noted that Appleton 
English local name meaning “‘a town 
apples”; Bancroft, small pasture the 
hillside located along the banks”; Beck, 
river”; Begg, “little” “shorty”; 
Byron, brave man,” bear”; Cohen, 
“priest”; Harding, “the camping place 
and Wadsworth, “the settle- 
ment the ford.” 

The author editor, stamp and 
coin collector, having published 
books these subjects. Associated with his 
father the business collecting old and 
rare books, had every opportunity 
acquire interest in, and knowledge of, 
old books and manuscripts, and was there- 
fore strategic position pursue his 
hobby delving into the meaning names. 

This delightful book both for “brows- 
ing” around and for specific reference. 
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HISTORY 
Miriam Beard. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 779 pp. $5.00. 

Business men have been the victims 
their virtues. They have been neglected 
subjects historical literature. class, 
they were not engaged the fantastic 
cruelties, the crimes passionnels and massa- 
cres for pleasure which endeared other 
kinds men the general public. 
individual, the business man was quiet and 
restrained. lacked significance well 
eccentricity. favored that which ac- 
corded his immediate prospects profit. 
Not only was the business man careless 
history, but was also continually op- 
position the agrarian-military groups 
which were the essentially history-conscious 
elements society. opposed the idea 
change the principle continuity. 
Sometimes has been the bottom the 
social and political scale. other times, 
has known very few and brief periods 
genuine triumph. “It was his antagonism 
the history-conscious feudal classes which 
made history, and the same time de- 
prived him history.” 

This unique book, the biography 
present assemblage facts about 
the development the business man and 
his influence the rest society. The 
narrative divided into five parts. The 
story beings back the Homeric Age. 
Then carried through the era the 
independent merchant-rulers and into the 
age the Renaissance festivals (period 
great boom followed financial crash). 
Next one sees the business man gaining 
wealth through royal privilege, and finally, 
confronted with new dilemma 
big business and mass-democracy. The part 
headings are: The Heritage Antiquity; 
The Patrician City-Ruler; The Monopo- 
list; The Individualist; and The Big Busi- 
ness Man. 

the very rich men every time 
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who have actually been control politi- 
cal units, not personal property. king who 
enlisted Fugger, the rich, his side was 
not thought entering into 
alliance with independent economic 
principality, but borrowing money. Yet 
the following pointed out: “No king 
Europe had such newsgathering system 
Fugger and Gresham perfected. king 
dared lay taxation representation upon 
his restive towns and nobles; had 
tried could not have collected the 
taxes without competent bureaucracy and, 
those times, the only good bureaucrats 
were those watched the shrewd eye 
Fugger.” 

Throughout the book there running 
comparison with familiar business institu- 
tions and habits our own day, which 
serves sort standard. The notion that 
only those nations which had balanced their 
budgets could obtain credit 
men seems have had little force 
the 17th the century. 1557 
the king Spain was hopelessly bankrupt, 
the blind business man went lend- 
ing him until Spain was bankrupt sec- 
ond time.” 

Throughout the book there are interest- 
ing anecdotes reflecting the business man’s 
psychology, for example: circles 
have ever had the tendency achieve 
fashion the distinction they cannot easily 
gain through titles, and was the 
Middle Ages. When the merchant was for- 
bidden advertise his wares, was all the 
more eager show off his person, majes- 
tically draped fur and golden chains. 
was not always subtle his choice 
methods. The rich traders Thuringia, 
who wore little bells their girdles that 
tinkled every step, can hardly escape the 
charge being little their dress.” 

This book may not appeal the general 
achievement, the part concerned with the 
business man before 1800 being, 
opinion, the best. The publishers have given 
the book handsome format. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Thomas. Correlated Enterprises. 148 
$1.50. 


Three philosophers are here studied 
“an attempt clarify the goal and method 
democracy.” Each philosopher, 
own way, supports democracy. Each 
them studied separately, under three 
headings: The Man, His Message, and 
Estimate. the purpose the first 
present living thinker meeting the prob- 
lems his day; the second defend and 
explain his teaching; and the third evalu- 
ate his work and respect consistency and 
present 

Dewey represents liberalism. 
losophy science and education covers 
both the empirical British tradition and the 
rationalism the Continent. According 
him, “the art living education.” 
has stressed scientific method. The goal 
scientific method shared the indi- 
vidual, but individual development not 
the goal. Instead, its goal the codperative 
control man over nature for aesthetic 
ends “We must abolish individualism 
achieving with socialized economy so- 
cialized ‘spiritual authority’ that will nur- 
ture and direct the inner well the 
outer life individuals into paths peace 
and artistic creation.” 

Marx represents socialism. expressed 
economics and political science the mean- 
ing the Jewish-Christian working class 
movement. Legal and political forms are 
rooted the “material” conditions life. 
named his conception “materialistic” 
opposition Hegel, whose conception 
cluded more than the ordinary materialism. 
better term would the productive 
economic. Before all else, Marx was 
revolutionist. The Russian revolution was 
directly inspired his teaching. Marx 
was inherently Hebrew prophet. The 
similarity the teachings Jesus and 
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Marx surprising. two men were 
striving toward permanent order peace 
and but their means differed. 
Marx favored violent conflict between 
classes; Jesus rejected violence 
proper method, Those who take God’s 
point view cannot identify themselves ab- 
solutely with any one side 
Redemptive love, the end, would the 
basic method revolution. 

Sankara represents scientific theism. 
develops religious insight without 
which the significance Jesus will never 
sometime during the first thousand years 
our era. became sannyasi (wandering 
holy teacher). His task was point out 
way release from life’s bondage. There 
were three steps Sankara’s method 
gaining release from life’s bondage: first, 
study the scriptural revelation thou 
second, test the truth this revela- 
tion means doubt involving experi- 
ment and debate; third, after the doubt has 
been laid rest, meditate the divine 
until the desired blissful knowledge arises. 
Several illustrations the relation the 
divine self the cosmos are given; “As 
the ocean moves through restless waves, and 
remains them, and also before and 
behind them, the Self moves through 
restless individuals, remains them, and 
also before and behind them eternal 
repose.” When realize that the indi- 
vidual soul really one with the infinite 
self, then are free from the burden 
sin, free from the bondage impulse and 
law, free from the torment fear. The 
reasonableness his teaching appears its 
tolerance, precision, comprehensive range, 
harmonizing capacity, and repeated refer- 
ence experience. declared that the 
world appearance God. His con- 
groundwork for scientific and democratic 
culture. genuine liberal. “For the 
modern age, however, his philosophy needs 
development along the lines indicated 
Dewey and Marx,” the writer’s opinion. 


Each the three thinkers aims maxi- 
mum freedom for the people. Dewey 
stresses experimental method, cultural unity, 
socialized education, and political action. 
Marx preaches working class consciousness, 
unionization, dynamic leadership, and di- 
rects well political action. Sankara 
recommends control attention, bound- 
less sympathy, solitary meditation, and 
pacific social organization. All three meth- 
ods work toward the goal freedom. 
Democracy government nature, 
the people, for the realization beauty. 
Democracy possible self-government 
government nature. Certain councils 
and research groups should become vital 
part the community. After learning the 
needed vocational techniques, each young 
man and woman will assume share 
government joining one more com- 
munity organizations. new kind wor- 
ship would rightfully set up, not obedi- 
ence code laws, but practical devo- 
tion beauty. Beauty demands truth and 
justice for its social attainment. peace- 
ful democratic society our end, must 
use peaceful means achieve it. Yet, 
our present world, nothing less than 
revolution will bring about this end. the 
United States, revision the Constitution 
necessary. The limitations the old one 
are evident. The legislative power should 
develop popular interests through public 
education. The executive power should 
integrated with the economic process itself 
through social ownership social means 
production. The judicial power should 
transformed into research organization 
investigate situations, correlate special 
studies, and estimate the consequences 
legislative proposals. nation could win 
recognition performing heroic, peaceful 
exploits world-wide importance, there 
would less incentive demonstrate 
prowess The present need that 
quailty life which endless variety 
individual capacities are developed har- 
moniously means rich enjoyment 
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nature. individuality instead indi- 
vidualism. 

The foregoing references indicate that 
the author offers challenging exposition 
three-fold democratic philosophy which 
might the basis for significantly critical 


TRAVEL 


Missus: Woman Prospector 
Sierra Leone. Katherine Fowler- 
Lunn. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 301 pp. $3.00. 

More and more books travel and 
geographical descriptions tend describe 
the furthermost quarters the earth. Sierra 
Leone area about twenty-seven 
thousand square miles, inhabited thou- 
sand whites and million and half natives, 
under the protectorate Great Britain. The 
author, New Englander, who won her 
Ph.D. degree geology Columbia Uni- 
versity, was sent South Africa the 
International Geological Congress. Cape 
Town she met her future husband and their 
married life began London. When her 
husband was suddenly ordered the Gold 
Coast and was stipulated that could 
not accompanied his wife, she deter- 
mined upon independent course search 
out the mineral deposits Sierra Leone. 
Hence the story. 


Trekking through the jungles three 
different expeditions she learned much 
about the natives, their habits cannibal- 
ism, their customs and their manner life 
and subsistence. Vividly and minutely she 
describes the perils the journey, the 
natives, the chromium mines, the quest for 
gold, the jungle snakes, the rivalry between 
different prospecting companies seeking 
gold, the huts the savages, the capital 
Freetown, itself. 

The adventures are more thrilling than 
the Perils Pauline, which are well 
described motion pictures but with this 
difference—that they are real. Malaria, 
poisonous snakes, the tropical sun, the hot 
Sahara winds, unsanitary food, all combined 
with unreliable and uncertain native help 
make every day adventure. The intent 
the trip was discover the mineral re- 
sources, but this did not prevent the author 
from making keen observations about the 
country, its inhabitants, its flora and 
The descriptions are minute and detailed, 
the observations native life and customs 
are shrewd and incisive. delightful 
travel book. number illustrations give 
point and direction the context. 
volume absorbing interest, and adds 
another the long line faithful descrip- 
tions out-of-the-way peoples and coun- 
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PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 


EUGENE “The Changing View 
the Function History.” The Social Studies 
29:149-154. April, 1938. 

The earlier concept the place history 
may called the where far 
was able, the historian sought impartial, 
unbiased, and objective. The New History, 
the other hand, has developed and grown, 
until the Commission the Social Studies “seems 
say that the objective society collectivist 
democracy.” This the author the article opposes. 
“Let not lend ouselves and our subject 
campaign propaganda either for maintenance 
status quo for the establishment 
Utopia!” 


Higher Magazine 
176:561-570. May, 1938. 

There are two aristocratic 
American higher education: the perpetuation 
learned class, and the passing privilege 
(wealth, power, social position) from one family 
another, through successive generations. 

Guidance the most important matter 
concern for higher education. Medicine, law and 
other professions must selective. Opportunities 
for higher education must more widely dis- 
tributed system scholarships. 


MERLE. “American Intellectual History 
the Secondary Schools.” Teachers College 
Record 39:467-474. March, 1938. 

Here the thesis presented that the “es- 
sential core our history the development 
the pupil the schools should 
become acquainted with the history intellectual 
effort, particular applies America. 
“We need know not only the social origin 
the professional, scientific, and literary class, 
need know how has derived its support 
the past.” Also the struggle for governmental 
recognition for artistic, literary and scientific proj- 
ects should traced. There should also 
analysis opposition innovations. 


WALTER “Pupil Judgment 
Value Guidance Received.” The School Re- 
view 46:265-275. April, 1938. 

More than 17,000 pupils were asked esti- 
mate the value the guidance which they re- 
ceived more than 100 secondary schools 
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the country. Six aspects school life investigated 
were: uses library, health, education, voca- 
tion, use leisure, personal problems. the 
order named the percentage pupils who re- 
ceived help ranges from 70.0 49.3. Guidance 
more effective private than public schools, 
small schools than larger ones. The achieve- 
ments guidance are now rather unsatisfactory. 


EVENDEN, “Some Factors Affecting the 
Salaries University and College Teachers.” 
School and Society 47:257-264. February 26, 
1938 
The recent studies have shown that the median 

salary elementary teachers equals that col- 
lege and university instructors, and that the 
median salary high school teachers equals 
that assistant professors colleges and uni- 
versities. Able recruits are retained the teach- 
ing profession salary increments, recogniz- 
ing especially meritorious work, establishing 
retirement systems and giving the opportunity 
for “career” salary. Growth the faculty 
stimulated flexibility salary, increases and 
elevation rank, security tenure and other 
devices. Finally necessary maintain happy 
situation and develop attitude professional 
loyalty. 


“Why Consumer Education?” 
397. March, 1938. 


Several reasons are indicated why the con- 
sumer must have more education. Incomes 
those supporting eighty per cent the people 
are not over twenty-five dollars week. con- 
sumption habits must improved. The integrity 
the seller has declined and goods are mis- 
represented. The average consumer ignorant 
values. exploited skillful adver- 
tising. Education must protect the consumer and 
must give him positive knowledge how 
get the most for his money. 


Jupp, “Facing the Future.” The 
Educational 
1938. 

Various trends education are discernible. 
The 8-4-4 plan organization being super- 
seded, the first two years the college going 
into the junior college. There must more 
and better vocational education. Outside the school 
there trend towards recognition in- 
terdependence between the different members 
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Link, Henry “More Education Job?” 

The Rotarian 52:15-17. May, 1938. 

“The present generation having free edu- 
cation thrust upon it. Let hope that the next 
generation has work and fight for its educa- 
tion, that will help rather than hurt them. 

“The complaint that there are not enough 
jobs for those who wish work, and that 
must therefore keep children school longer, 
one the great fallacies our over-educated 
age. 

the longer young person postpones 
the getting job, the less likely find 
it, the less fit may for when does 
find it. This matter personality, not eco- 
nomics, and personalities make economics, not, 
are often told, the reverse.” 


MILor, JoHN “Group Counseling.” The Na- 

tion’s Schools 21:27-29. April, 1938. 

This ever-present problem here discussed 
from slightly new angle. The homeroom guid- 
ance plan has broken down because teachers have 
other interests and lack the necessary equipment. 
The school counselor plan vogue many 
schools ineffective because the number in- 
terviews too small helpful. 

the plan used San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, the counselor gives one-semester orienta- 
tion course for sophomores. This followed 
vocational counseling the junior and senior 
years. Personal interviews seek avoid person- 
ality difficulties while they are still incipient, 
aid scholarship deficiencies. Social counseling 
allotted the deans girls and boys. Home 
are also important. 


PECHSTEIN, “What Right with Educa- 
tion?” School and Society 47:359-363. March 

19, 1938. 

“To criticize has become the great pastime 
our national life.” But many things are right, 
among them the following: the attitude toward 
youth, the spiritual freedom which enjoys, 
and its middle-road philosophy. “The school has 
believed youth, and has led, and continues 
lead, the struggle for the rights youth.” 
“The school knows but one royal road for all 
travel—that intellectual inquiry.” And 
“education true democracy—sharing ex- 
perience, mutual helpfulness, liberty under law 
and wholesome respect for the rights each.” 


Price, “How Make Lantern Slides.” 
Education April, 1938. 
clear and full description how pre- 
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society. fourth trend leads the direction 
the scientific study educational problems. 
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pare lantern slides, using pencil, crayon car- 
bon paper. addition the instructions, there 
are valuable hints the securing materials for 
their manufacture. The process can handled 
any teacher and the opportunities are almost 
unlimited. The author convinced that slides 
which show charts, diagrams, models, maps, 
globes, stereographs, and lantern slides, are just 
truly visual aids and just important 
visual education, are motion pictures, which 
are now much the educator’s attention. 


STRANG, “Essentials Guidance Pro- 
gram.” The School Executive 
March, 1938. 

the task guidance should the 
chief concern education. Guidance should 
integrated with instruction. For guidance sec- 
ondary schools three minimum essentials must 
provided: qualified teachers, guidance-minded 
administrators, and experts guidance who will 
work through and with the teachers. “Guidance 
not ‘extra.’ not just one more thing for 
teachers do. rather integral part 
education. Instruction and guidance are insepar- 


able.” 


STAYER, “Shall the Public Control 
Their Schools?” School Executive 
343. April, 1938. 

The answer emphatic “Yes.” Dangers 
such control increase. Legislatures should not at- 
tempt secure uniformity teaching subjects; 
nor should education subordinated the gen- 
eral local government. The people are likely 
lose control when there too great centraliza- 
tion department education, the 
state’s function being mainly “furnish serv- 
ices leadership, counsel and advice, re- 
search and information, and experimentation” 
local communities. like manner the Federal 
government should not exercise control. The most 
crucial matter the separation church and 
state. Religious education must carried 
the home and church. violation the 
principle separation church and state 
send children during school hours churches 
the parents’ choice for religious instruction. 
Any attempt divert public funds for the sup- 
port denominational schools creates danger 
for the public school. 


Woopy, “Professionalism and the De- 
cay Greek Athletics.” School and Society 
April 23, 1938. 
“Professionalism corrupted Greek athletics, 

destroyed its vital spirit and made sports unserv- 

iceable both individuals and Greek society.” 

Great Philosophers such Aristotle and Plato, 

and statesmen such Plutarch, condemned the 
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hero worship and professionalism which had 
overcome amateur sports. They believed that 
athletics over-developed and professionalized “de- 
stroyed health and beauty”; “substituted 
sonal fame and winning the pot for life 
usefulness one’s self and his city; won, more 
and more, the highest praise that should have 
been bestowed nobler achievements; and de- 
prived the athlete himself the maturity 
intellect that should have proved him man.” 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


ADAMS, JAMES “New Worlds Op- 
portunity.” The Commentator 3:37-40. April, 
1938. 

substitute for the Western frontier 
unoccupied lands there new frontier which 
provided science, invention, and the creation 
bilities mind the new frontier endless, With 
50,000 patents year, the new frontier will 
call for “brain, not for brawn.” Unless govern- 
ment interferes with it, will expanding. 
can never made few men working 
government bureaus laboratories, but only 
the working multitudes free men and minds 
all over the land.” 


Brown, “Marihuana.” Nature Maga- 

31:271-272. May, 1938. 

This habit forming weed (hasheesh) forms 
resin used physicians legitimately for the 
relief migraine, hysteria, neuralgia and spas- 
drink. has intoxicating effect, and large 
crime, because releases natural restraint, and 
stimulates false courage. 


Byrp, Harry “The Cost Our Government.” 
The Atlantic Monthly 161:472-478. April, 
1938. 

seven years the Federal Government has 
spent the incredible sum forty-seven billions 
dollars, and has added twenty-two billions 
the public debt. The debt increase six years 
equal the total wealth four average states. 
1913 the total public debt averages 
person; 1936, $430. For four years the Fed- 
eral Government has spent $14,000 every minute 
every day, including Sundays. “The time has 
come for the government face the existing con- 
ditions frankly, get back one budget, and 


MERLE. “Alaska Comes Age.” Travel 
71:18-21ff. May, 1938. 


vivid historical description given the 
Alaska the past well the industrialized 
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country the present. There emphatic 
contrast between the white man’s town city 
today and the Eskimo village yesterday 
almost untouched the modern world. 


CUMMINGS, “Confessions All- 
Around Man.” Scribner’s 103:46-. 
March, 1938. 


How latent talents are sometimes discovered 
—for price. The author takes golf, bridge, 
the accordion, each which has averred 
talent, under instructors their respecting fields. 
also finds has unknown talent for rhumba, 
skiing, sculpturing, and badminton. But modestly 
forbids further enumeration. But having 
rhumba lesson hour, the “all-around 
man” sagely observes: “In the meantime, have 
down the bank and see about their giving 
that loan.” 


KENNETH “Robert Owen: Back- 
water History?” The American Scholar 
Spring, 1938. 

Robert Owen, industrialist, reformer, eccentric, 
known for his educational and social ideas. 
Friend Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Fulton, rose rapidly business. became 
acquainted with the Pestalozzian schools Ger- 
many and sent his own sons there. After migrat- 
ing America founded the New Harmony 
community Indiana, the buildings and grounds 
having been purchased from the Rappites. For 
more than generation remained the chief 
scientific and educational center the Middle 
West. After the failure his Indiana project, 
returned Europe, there again indulge 
projects similar New Harmony America. 


HERRING, JOHN “Is Nationwide Forum 
Movement Possible?” School and 
47:169-173. February 1938. 


The forum, such, yet negligible 
force American life. There are only few 
hundred them contrasted with million 
other societies, formal and informal. General com- 
munity forums will generally weak, because 
most human beings prefer part small 
groups such church, lodge, club, family, in- 
formal groups which meet for discussion. 
must shun propaganda. must self-determin- 
ing, each group itself determining what wishes. 
“Communities whole not learn. Individuals 
learn. And they learn best when they play the 
game the home field.” 


Hoppock, and SPEIGLER, SAMUEL. “Job 
Satisfaction.” Occupations April, 
1938. 

This summary researches 1935-1937. 

There much dissatisfaction with their work 
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workers. Relief workers are found dis- 
satisfied. Some would see better vocational guid- 
ance solution; others feel that liking dis- 
liking trait human nature. 


“Morally Roll Along.” 
The Atlantic Monthly 161:441-451. April, 
1938. 

description the rise the Chautauqua 
system. “In its heyday the Chautauqua gathered 
many Americans its halls and 
tents single season. Permanent Chau- 
tauquas flourished more than 600 small com- 
munities throughout the country, while the ‘tent 
shows’ traveling Chautauquas played 
communities. wonder that Theodore 
Roosevelt called the Chautauqua ‘the most Ameri- 
can thing This the first 
two installments the story. 


MULLER, Epwin. “Have Not and Prosper.” 
Forum and Century 99:300-304. May, 1938. 
Switzerland, lacking raw materials and col- 

onies, with large alien populations, per capita 

wealthier than the United States. The inhabitants 
have technical skill, work hard, manufacture for 
export, save, have more insurance per capita than 
any other nation, have few rich men. This demo- 
cratic nation distributes political power, does not 
centralize, the government behind business, but 
not it; postoffices, telephone and telegraph 
are government-owned. Its greatest railroad 
government-owned. “The Swiss stand united, 
they have for years. Above all, the 

Swiss are answer the pessimists who say 

that democracy won’t work.” 


REEVES, CLIFFORD the Market To- 
The Atlantic Monthly 5-662. 
May, 1938. 

three months last fall the market value 
securities the New York Stock Exchange fell 
$25,000,000,000, with one exception the great- 
est fall history. Americans own 
stocks this matter moment. The rapid 
fluctuations are mainly due the rapid dissemina- 
tion news. High margin requirements, capital- 
gains tax, excessive tax rates, and the undis- 
tributed profits tax all tend make the prices 
stocks fluctuate widely. The unusual liquidity 
the market cause for concern. 


STOLL, “Schoolboys Officers.” Cur- 
rent History 48:43-45. May, 1938. 
“Reserve officers, most them commissioned 

after R.O.T.C. training, will supply 85% 

our army officers, the brains the fighting ma- 
chine, case another war.” The article de- 
scribes the R.O.T.C. and argues for its con- 
tinuance. “Today more than seven million men 
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are under arms.” France, 14.7% the popu- 
lation trained for service; Italy 14.1%; 
United States (forty-third country the list) 
-36 one per cent. 


SULLIVAN, LAWRENCE. “Government Mimeo- 
graph.” The Atlantic Monthly 161:306-315. 

March, 1938. 

June, 1937, average 95,192 copies 
newspaper articles were distributed each day 
the government press offices. The annual aver- 
age franked mail more than eighty-seven 
million pounds, more than twice that five 
years ago, with average more than 
pieces going each family. “For the moment, 
public opinion America dominated decisively 
the field statecraft the modern technique 
propaganda—propaganda the government, 
the government, for the government.” 


Swann, “Science and Human Happi- 
ness.” Journal Adult Education 10:117- 
122. April, 1938. 

rather the changes his condition than 
the actual condition itself. Man can find 
nowhere but himself the means secure 
any condition the world certain total amount 
available happiness. the function gov- 
ernment piece out equally. Every time 
man science discovers cure for disease 
new labor-saving device, increases the 
must regard the man science manufacturer 


happiness.” 


“The Love Pulps.” Scrib- 
Magazine 103:36-41. April, 1938. 
Three million copies month the sale 

record for pulp magazines. The love magazine 
expansion the dime novel earlier 
days. With few exceptions the feminine sex writes 
them. The readers are, general, factory girls, 
housewives, domestics, shop girls, office employees 
and other routine workers. 


“$10,000,000 Worth Peanuts.” For- 

tune April, 1938. 

The inhabitants the United States eat ten 
pounds per capita peanuts annually. Last year 
the Planters Peanut Company sold 25,000,000 
pounds salted nuts. all they used 100,000,000 
With 300 uses for the peanut developed 
Dr. Carver, Tuskegee Institute, the future 
the industry safe. 

Among his products are milk, coffee, lard, 
linoleum, axle grease, soap, face powder, dyes 
and quinine. This unusual article interest 
all consumers this popular food. 
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The Executive Council 


The Convocation Plans 

The fall meeting the Executive 
Council was held New York City 
October All members were at- 
tendance. There were usual num- 
ber important actions. 

was announced the Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Hall-Quest, that 
the contracts had been awarded for 
printing the history Kappa Delta 
Pi. The Macmillan Company will pro- 
duce the volume, which already well 
under way. The volume will beauti- 
fully bound and will contain unusually 
fine illustrations. will furnish per- 
manent record the first quarter cen- 
tury the Society’s history. 

large part the meeting was 
devoted planning for the biennial 
Convocation the Society. The call 
has been issued for Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 28, March 
1938. The Convocation will assemble 
Monday morning 10:00 o’clock and 
will continue until Wednesday after- 
noon. Sessions will held the 
Madison Hotel located near the board 
walk. This beautifully appointed hos- 
telry will also the scene three 
complimentary luncheons for the dele- 


gates and fellowship hour. The so- 
larium the top floor high above the 
noise traffic, and overlooking the 
ocean, has been secured for these 
events. Each chapter will select one 
delegate, and will elect alternate 
who will attend case the official dele- 
gate prevented. The call for the 
meeting has already gone forth the 
chapters from the president’s desk. 

high light the Convocation will 
the annual address Dr. John 
Dewey, professor, emeritus, Co- 
lumbia University. this meeting 
will restate his philosophy educa- 
tion. interesting recall that the 
first the Kappa Delta lecture 
series was given Dr. Dewey nine 
years ago. seemed fitting that 
should invited give the tenth 
the series this year. The Society for- 
tunate having him the speaker 
this occasion. order that members 
and their friends may have the oppor- 
tunity hearing Dr. Dewey, the Ex- 
ecutive Council has engaged West- 
minster Hall, the Chelsea Hotel, 
for the event. The dining room will 
seat 1,200. course all the official 
delegates the Convocation will 
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there guests. Many the Laureate 
members are expected. After the ad- 
dress reception will held honor 
Dr. Dewey and other members 
the Laureate Chapter. The dinner will 
open meeting, and places may 
reserved any attendance the 
Atlantic City meeting whether mem- 


bers the Society not. The price 
the dinner will $2.00 plate. 
Tickets may secured from Professor 
Williams, the Recorder- 
Treasurer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. important that orders 
received early date possible. 
The Council looking forward the 
best meeting which the Convocation 
has ever had. There will special 
dinner music and soloist. The entire 
Convocation offers unusual oppor- 
tunity meet other members Kap- 
Delta and their friends. 
President McCracken’s call and the 
tentative Agenda are given herewith: 


WHERE THE CONVOCATION BANQUET WILL HELD ATLANTIC CITY 


Counselors and Other Officers 
Chapters Kappa Delta Pi: 


The Executive Council 
issues the call for the biennial Convo- 
cation Kappa Delta held 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 28, March 1938. 


> 
ge 
et re > 
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FEBRUARY 


Luncheon, P.M.—Madison Hotel. 

Fellowship Hour, 4:30 P.M.—Madison 
Hotel. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 
Luncheon, P.M.—Madison Hotel. 
Banquet, 6:30 P.M.—Hotel Chelsea. Address 
John Dewey. 
Recption, 9:45 P.M.—In honor Dr. Dewey and 
other members the Laureate Chapter. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


Convocation, M.—Madison Hotel. 
Luncheon, P.M.—Madison Hotel. 
Convocation, P.M.—Madison Hotel. 
Adjournment, P.M. 


: ta | 
{ 


NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY 


Each chapter eligible send one 
delegate. The Executive Council has 
voted pay the greater part the 
delegates’ expenses follows: 
fare, round trip, best possible rate. 
Pullman, round trip. Fifteen percent 
defray other expenses. Tickets for the 


December the following: 


Items which you wish included 
Agenda the Convoeation. 
Amendments Constitution 
Laws. 

Other items, 

Name any counselor who has died during 
the biennium, any counselor who has 
retired from active institutional service 
during the biennium and may with- 


and 


By- 


THE Kappa BANQUET HALL ATLANTIC CITY THE EVENING MARCH 1938 


John Dewey dinner and the three 
luncheons. Expenses will paid 
the basis stated above regardless 
method transportation. Additional 
expenses will need met either 
the local chapter the delegate. 

Each chapter should elect delegate 
and alternate early date and 
forward their names and addresses 
liams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Mr. Williams will need the 
names order give instructions and 
assistance the delegates. 

shall pleased Executive 
President have you send 


drawing from his counselorship. 
Nomination one person for membership 
the Laureate Chapter. 


our expectation have the 
Convocation Agenda ready for the 
consideration your chapter and your 
delegate advance the Convoca- 
tion. Prompt returns from chapters 
will necessary this done. 

are looking forward the best 
Convocation Kappa Delta has ever 
had. Every chapter should sure 
pleased that Dr. Dewey give the 
lecture the dinner meeting. 
made open meeting that your 


friends who are not members the 
Society can come. The dining room 
will seat 1,200 and hope have 
many take advantage this unusual 
opportunity hear Dr. Dewey restate 
his philosophy education. 

Please bear greetings the 
members your chapter. shall an- 
ticipate with unusual pleasure meeting 
your delegate Atlantic City. 

Cordially yours, 
McCracken 


Executive President 


Membership Fees 


According the provisions the 
Constitution, the membership fees 
those active local chapters are due 
and should paid the office 
the Recorder-Treasurer once. The 
schedule set the Constitution calls 
for payment November Mem- 
bership fees are due from those mem- 
bers the local chapter who were 
initiated prior April 1937 and 
from faculty members who maintain 
active membership. 
after April 1937 not pay dues 
again until June 1938. Remittance 
may made members not active 
any chapter, direct the office the 
Recorder-Treasurer. 


Life Memberships 


This splendid time call the 
attention members the chapter 
the matter life memberships. 
single payment $30.00 four 
annual installments $10.00 each 
will pay full. The holder such 
membership entitled receive 
through- 
out his life. Several chapters now have 
life members their rolls. Such 
membership makes splendid gift. Ar- 
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rangements should made with the 
Recorder-Treasurer. 


The American Association for the 
Advancement Science 


Kappa Delta affiliated with 
The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science. The winter 
meeting will held Indianapolis. 
annual science exhibit feature 
the winter conventions. Professor 
Compton will have display 
charts and diagrams showing compiled 
results recent cosmic ray measure- 
ments the Pacific Ocean. new 
series tubes used measuring cos- 
mic rays underground will shown. 
Professor Harold Urey, discoverer 
“heavy water” will have exhibit 
samples water with concentration 
approximately four and half times 
that natural water. There will 
exhibited the result the observations 
the total eclipse the sun. 


Your Wardrobe for Atlantic City 


Usually the weather Atlantic City 
during late February and early March 
comfortable, neither stormy nor un- 
pleasantly cold. For walking along the 
five-mile long Boardwalk fairly heavy 
clothing probably will 
There are likely strong winds. 
winter resort Atlantic City at- 
tracts large number visitors. There 
are many excellent shops along the 
Boardwalk, numerous restaurants, and 
other conveniences along this famous 
promenade. Dress for the banquet may 
formal informal. While many 
the men wear tuxedos most them 
not. The ladies are more likely 
formally gowned. Each individual 
dresses according his her own 
preference. 


KAPPA DELTA 


Established March and incorporated under the laws the State Illinois 


Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 
Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the the Secretary 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service (1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 
for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 
fessional fellowship among its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 


educational work. 


OFFICERS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ohio 


University, Athens, Ohio 


McCRACKEN, 


Vice-President—FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Second Vice-President and Editor THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
Quest, New York University, New York 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


John Dewey, Professor Philosophy, Emeritus, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity New York and Commissioner 
Education, State New York, Albany, New 
York 


Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), East Sixty-third Street, New 
York, New York 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology, Division Psychology 
Institute Educational Research, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 


elberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


WALTERS, Univer- 
sity Denver, Colorado 


BAGLEY, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


MEMBERS 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Head, Department 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, 610 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Stanford University, California 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


James Earl Russell, Dean Emeritus Teachers 
College and Professor Emeritus Education 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 

Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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Susan Miller Dorsey, Los Angeles, California 


Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Psychology 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, California 


Paul Henry Hanus, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED DALLAs, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Director International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
William Bagley, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Payson Smith, Lecturer Educational Admin- 
istration, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts 


McKeen Cattell, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 27, 1933 
James Angell, President, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Mary Woolley, President, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Henry Holmes, Dean School Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 20, 1935 
John Finley, Editor-in-Chief, New York 
Times, New York, New York 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Frank Freeman, Professor Educational 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

David Eugene Smith, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 

ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 

Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, 

Connecticut 
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University Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. (March 


2—BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. (May 30, 1912). 

President—Charles Davis 
Vice-President—Dr. Davis 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Dyde 
Recorder-Secretary—Elizabeth VanLoon 
Treasurer—Wm. Gambill 
Counselor—Dr. Barrett 
Corresponding Secretary—Eugene Hilligoss 


3—GAMMA, University Oklahoma, Nor- 

man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 

President—Arthur Webb 

Vice-President—Minnie Brown 

Historian-Reporter—Dr. Ava 
bourne 

Secretary-T reasurer—Natalie Nason 

Counselor—Dean Edith Wilson 


Chad- 


University Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa (March 23, 1917). 


6—ZETA, University Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (June 13, 1917). 
President—Mrs. Arthur Bowen 
Vice-President—Miss Hazel June Clark 
Historian-Reporter—Miss Maxine Vogely 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mildred Mad- 
dux 
Treasurer—Mr. Suet Nankovitch 
Counselor—Miss Frances Jenkins 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Lawrence 
Firestone 


7—ETA, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. (June 11, 1919). 

Byrd 
Vice-President—Virginia Slocum 
Historian-Reporter—L. Douglas 
Secretary—Grace Kirtland 
Treasurer—P. Stucker 
Counselor—Prof. Muriel McFarland 


8—THETA, Colorado State College Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colo. (February 
1920). 
Richard Fields 
Vice-President—Miss Irene Hannen 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Secretary—Miss Mary Margaret Grothe 
Treasurer—Miss Millicent Glover 
Counselor—Mr. Kenneth Perry 


g—IOTA, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan. (March 15, 1920). 


Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (August 1920). 

President—Miss Lorene Fox 
Vice-President—Mr. Kenneth Benne 
Secretary—Miss Pauline Frederick 
Treasurer—Mr. Charles Seidle 
Counselor—Prof. William Bagley 
Program Adviser—Prof. George Counts 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 
Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921). 


State Normal University 
Normal, (March 1922). 
President—Mary Margaret Crafts 
Vice-President—Ruth Hoffman 
Secretary—Clarabel Barrick 
rank Bertalan 
Counselor—Dean Schroeder 
Ohio 
(April 29, 1922). 


Oxford, 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 

Ala. (May 16, 1922). 

President—Robt. Osborne 

Vice-President—Alma Jean Weatherly 

Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Dismukes 

Secretary—Annie Laurie Bell 

Treasurer—Teresa Pradat 

Counselor—H. Pannell 


15—OMICRON, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, (June 1922). 


16—PI, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, (June, 1922). 


17—RHO, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 

lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 
1922). 

Hollrah 

Vice-President—Beatrice Melcher 

Historian-Reporter—Mary Vivian King 

Secretary—Annabelle Bradshaw 

Treasurer—Charlotte Reidenbach 

Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


] 
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College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


19—TAU, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 


College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, 

1923). 
President—Helen Walker 
Vice-President—Melba Woolf 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Alice Prindle 
Eger 
Treasurer—Wanda Holcroft 
Bracy Cornett 


UPSILON, University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 

President—Otis Bell 

Carol Cumber 

Treasurer—Miss Ida Ruth McClendon 

Counselor—Dr. Mead 


21—PHI, Marshall College, Huntington, 


W.Va. (June 1923). 
Fox 
Vice-President—Mildred Kerr 
Harris 
Treasurer—Mrs. Myrtle Wolfard 
Counselor—Miss Virginia Foulk 
Editor “Phi Harris 


CHI, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923). 


23—PSI, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls, (August 1923). 
President—Jerome Cross 
Vice-President—Walter Brown 
Secretary—Phyllis Lang 
Treasurer—Hugh 
Counselor—Dr. Charles 
Corresponding Secretary—Laurene Webbe- 

king 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


(August 1923). 
President—Maxwell Ferguson 
Vice-President—Helen Moriarty 
Historian-Reporter—Barbara Fralich 
Secretary—Ann Mumma 
Treasurer—Dean Irma Voigt 


Counselor—Dean Thos. McCracken 


25—ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan, Dela- 


ware, Ohio (November 10, 1923). 
President—Lucien Copley 
Vice-President—Margaret Meredith 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Poling 
Secretary—Abigail Curtis 
Treasurer—Ethel Metcalfe 
Counselor—Mrs. Blythe Crowl 


26—ALPHA BETA, University Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. (February 1924). 


27—ALPHA GAMMA, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. (May 19, 1924). 


28—ALPHA DELTA, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 
12, 1925). 
President—Miss Margaret McCurdie 
Vice-President—Miss Martha Chapman 
Historian-Reporter—Miss Velma Oaton 
Eugene Ellis 
Lillian Ruediger 
Counselor—M rs. Bertha Finner 
Mamie 
Machery 


EPSILON, Western Illinois State 

Teachers College, Macomb, (Febru- 
ary 27, 1928). 

President—Barbara Jean Rost 

Vice-President—Verona Lovitt 

Historian-Reporter—Harold Price 

Assistant Secretary—Mary Lou Weaber 

Secretary-Treasurer—Helen Graham 

Simpkins 


30—ALPHA ZETA, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Pittsburg, Kan. (March 14, 
1925). 

Stocking 

Vice-President—Elizabeth Herlocker 

Phillips 

Secretary—Belle Provorse 

Treasurer—Odella Nation 

Counselor—Dr. Brandenburg 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast Missouri State 

Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
(April 17, 1925). 

President—Miss Dorothy Eckelman 

Historian—Miss Bertie Cleino 

Leota Booker 

Recorder-Treasurer—Miss Esther Knehans 

Counselor—Dr. Kruse 

Ethel Harty 


32—ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 
Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
President—James Thomas 
Vice-President—Grant Shibley 
Historian-Reporter—Beatrice Earley 
Secretary—Anna Morton 
Treasurer—Harriet Miller 
Counselor—Prof. Kuhnes 


IOTA, North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton, Tex. (January 23, 
1926). 


KAPPA, Indiana State College 
for Teachers, Terre Haute, Ind. (Feb- 
ruary 12, 1926). 


LAMBDA, University Denver, 

Denver, Colo. (May 22, 1926). 

President—Miss Vivienne Worley 

Vice-President—Wilma Ramsburg 

Historian-Reporter—Ruth Lanphier 

Secretary—Betty Ghent 

Treasurer—Lillian Wangnild 

Willey 

Second Vice-President—Della Golden 

Corresponding Thelma 
Inez Miller 

Alumni Representative—William Eggleston 

Student Barr 


iss 


Joyal 

National Executive Counselor—Dean 
Walters 


MU, University Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 1926). 

President—W. G. Reusse 
Vice-President—Helen Howard 
Mae Halsted 
Secretary—Martha White 
Treasurer—Alice Jennings 
Slade 


37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 
Calif. (May 28, 1926). 
President—Ruth Carrico 
Vice-President—John Chesney 
Ensign 
Secretary—Betty Bragdon 
Treasurer—Betty Bragdon 
Counselor—Dr. Lawrence Crawford 


38—Alpha Xi, College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. (April 22, 1927). 

President—Katherine Peek 
Waters 
Historian-Reporter—Marie Rapp 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Dickenson 
Corresponding Secretary—Margaret Brett 
Treasurer—Virginia Daley 
Counselor—Miss Weeks 


OMICRON, Franklin 
Franklin, Ind. (May 12, 1927). 


PI, George Peabody College for 

Teachers, Nashville Tenn. 
1927). 

President—Richard Peck 

Vice-President—Carmen Hardin 

Johnson 

Secretary—Jimmie Harnill 

Treasurer—William Fitzgerald 

Counselor—Dr. Shane 


College, 


(May 14, 
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41—ALPHA RHO, Santa Barbara State Teach- 

ers College, Santa Barbara, Calif. (May 
20, 1927). 

President—Rea McPeak 

Vice-President—Phyllis Source 

Bolte 

Secretary—Margaret Wilson 

Treasurer—Katherine Riley 

Counselor—Dr. Charles Jacobs 

Second Vice-President—Jane Goslin 

Corresponding Secretary—Jane White 


42—ALPHA SIGMA, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 
President—Roderick Langston 
Vice-President—Eleanor Soulé 
Patricia Beyer 
Secretary—Miss Charlesetta Langenstein 
Treasurer—Miss Frances Moore 
Counselor—Miss Katherine Corbett 


TAU, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. (May 28, 1927). 


UPSILON, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 21, 
1927). 
PHI, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. (January 27, 1928). 
President—Grady Randolph 
Vice-Presidient—Mildred Glass 
Secretary—Mary Alice Tucker 
Edna Orr 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 


47—ALPHA PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio (February 11, 1928). 


48—ALPHA OMEGA, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 
President—Russell Goddard 
Vice-President—Howard Cherry 
Secretary—Edna 
Treasurer—Marjorie Davis 
Counselor—Dr. Clinton 


ALPHA, State Teachers College, 
San Jose, Calif. (February 21, 1928). 
President—George Dirks 
Vice-President—Betty Ann Ward 
Historian-Reporter—Beth Stein 
Corresponding Secretary—Hope Napoli 
Voucher—Elizabeth Turner 
Billington 
Recording Secretary—Harriet Munger 


BETA, University New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N.H. (February 23, 


1928). 
President—Inez Bray 


AS 
tet 
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Vice-President—Raymond Beal 
Secretary—Gladys MacPhee 
Treasurer—Lillian Hartwell 
Counselor—Harlan Bisbee 


GAMMA, State Teachers College, 

Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 
President—Lillian Porter 
Vice-President—Martha Paulson 
Historian-Reporter—Paul Campbell 
Recording Ellenberger 
Doyle 

William Cramer (acting) 
Counselor—Dr. Richard Madden 
Corresponding Secretary—Valgene Routch 


BETA DELTA, 
College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). 
President—Miss Elizabeth McKinney 
Vice-President—Miss Ethel Byrns 
Historian-Reporter—Miss Walter Blain 
Secretary—Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates 
Treasurer—Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates 
Counselor—Miss Rosa Lee Hammond 


EPSILON, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). 


ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho (June 1928). 


ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Lee Spencer 
Flemin Smith 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth Stegall 
Counselor—Lenna Smock 


THETA, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 1929). 

President—Jeanne McVicar 
Vice-President—Jean Forrest 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Diacon 
Secretary—Harold 
Treasurer—Maysel Evans 
Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


IOTA, Western State Teachers 

College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 
1929). 

President—Anita Pulver 

Vice-President—Miles Palmer 

Historian-Reporter—Charlotte Ackley 

Secretary—Thelma Swanson 

Treasurer—Donald Drummond 

Counselor—Dr. Robinson 


KAPPA, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 
President—Grace Wilbanks 
Secretary—Evelyn Lancaster 
Treasurer—Sue Coleman 
Counselor—H. Ritchie 
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59—BETA LAMBDA, College, 
Montevallo, Ala. (May 24, 1929). 

President—Eloise Reynolds 

Vice-President—Rosalie Tutwiler 

Historian—Helen Moss 

Recording Secretary—Dorothy Allison 

Treasurer—Helen Hudson 

Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 

Reporter—Annie Belle Gates 

Corresponding Secretary—Winifred Lion 


60—BETA MU, Peru State Teachers College, 

Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 

President—Vivian McKimmey 

Vice-President—James 

Historian-Reporter—Elaine Shafer 

Secretary—Mary Kathryn Hanlon 

Treasurer—Erwin Juilfs 

Counselor—Dr. Paul Maxwell 


Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter Institutional Reorganiza- 
tion, 


62—BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
(May 29, 1929). 


63—BETA OMICRON, 
(April 17, 1930). 
Thelma Stack 
Vice-President—Tony Karpowitz 
Dally 
Secretary—Violet Asimont 
Treasurer—Alice Streng 
Counselor—John Lazenby 


64—BETA PI, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 


RHO, State Teachers 
Mansfield, Pa. (May 27, 1930). 

President—Ruth Arthur 
Vice-President—Emily Gross 
Historian-Reporter—Alise Matyer 
Secretary—Marian Conable 
Treasurer—Robert Belles 
Counselor—Dr. Isaac Doughton 


State 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


College, 


66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers 
College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 
Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


67—BETA TAU, State Teachers College, 
Crosse, Wis. (June 1930). 


68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). 
President—Mrs. Morris, Jr. 
Harold Katterhenry 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Keller 
Recording Secretary—Rose Evertz 
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Treasurer—Dr. Gribble 
Counselor—Dr. Reals 
Corresponding Secretary—Alice Keller 


PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. 
1930). 
President—Alfred Thomas 
Vice-President—Annie Setka 
Historian-Reporter—Dewey Blackshare 
Treasurer—Catherine Carns 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Williams 
Recording Secretary—Charles Morris 
Faculty Adviser—Prof. Payne 


CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 

lege, Flagstaff, Ariz. (December 17, 
1930). 

Trimble 

Vice-President—Valline Harris 

Dockstader 

Secretary—Cornelia Dockstader 

Treasurer—Roy Gilbert 

Counselor—Vaughn Wallace 


PSI, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 

College, Charleston, Ill. (January 
1931). 

President—Mr. Dale Trulock 

Vice-President—Miss Louise Tym 

Historian-Reporter—Miss Dorothy Dowell 

Clarice Cunningham 

Stanley Elam 

Counselor—Miss Emma Reinhardt 

Social Elizabeth Widger 


72—BETA OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, 
1931). 
President—Nellie Shircliff 
Phillips 
Historian-Reporter—Gwendoly Conrad 
Secretary—Mary Virginia Dowden 
Treasurer—Melva McCloy 
Counselor—Haddon Rhodes 
Corresponding Secretary—Mildred Jack 


73—GAMMA ALPHA, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va. (February 
1931). 


BETA, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 


GAMMA, 
Teachers College, 
(May 1931). 
President—John Stucky 
Vice-President—DeEtt Hopkins 
Historian-Reporter—Arthur Holmos 
Bieri 
Counselor—Dr. Archer 
Recorder—Edna Fredensberg 


Moorhead State 
Moorhead, Minn. 


76—GAMMA DELTA, North Dakota Agri- 

cultural College, Fargo, N.D. (May 
1931). 

President—William Buck 

Vice-President—Lorna Back 

Historian-Reporter—Mildred Boettcher 

Secretary—Oscar Flatau 

Treasurer—Gwendolyn Stenehjem 

Counselor—G. Lawritson 


EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 

President—William Spooner, Jr. 
Vice-President—Eleanor Olsen 
Historian-Reporter—Valva Paulison 
Recording Secretary—Evelyn Atkins 
Treasurer—Jane Reichl 
Counselor—Dr. Charles Finley 
Second Vice-President—Gene Farley 
Corresponding Secretary—Henriette Snyder 


78—GAMMA ZETA, Trenton State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 


79—GAMMA ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 

ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 
26, 1931). 

President—M. Whitney 

Louetta Pridemore 

Historian-Reporter—Lucille Merriwether 

Secretary—Mrs. Marie Childres 

Recorder-Treasurer—Molie Cerny 

Counselor—Dr. James 


80—GAMMA State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 

President—Lowell Koontz 
Vice-President—Richard Cady 
Recording Secretary—Margaret Work 
Treasurer—Clarence Pitman 
Counselor—Dr. Whitcraft 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Snyder 


IOTA, College the City 
New York, N.Y. (May 29, 1931). 


82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. (May 30, 1931). 


LAMBDA, Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 


MU, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. (June 1931). 


Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 

President—Elizabeth Myers 
Vice-President—Edward Brown 
Historian-Reporter—Geraldine Johnson 
Corresponding Secretary—Margaret Stump 
Treasurer—Mildred Rugenstein 
Counselor—Dr. Irwin Shultz 
Recording Secretary—Wilma Williams 


: 


go—GAMMA SIGMA, 


CHI, 
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State Teachers College, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). 
President—Thomas Caproro 
Vice-President—Clarissa Treat 
Mitzler 
Recording Secretary—Eleanor Kaplan 
Treasurer—Mark Chestnutwood 
Counselor—Oscar Liljinstein 
Corresponding Secretary—Eleanor Hamill 


OMICRON, 
Me.) 


University 
Maine, 


1932). 


Orono, 


PI, State Teachers College, St. 


Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). 
President—Jack Dawson 
Phillips 
Historian-Reporter—Patricia Phillips 
Secretary—Ewart Grove 
Treasurer—Carl Nebel 
Counselor—Prof. Paulu 


RHO, Municipal University 


Wichita, Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). 
President—Miss Dorothy Smith 
Vice-President—Miss Betty Gensch 
Historian-Reporter—Miss Louise 
Secretary—Miss Marion Douglas 
Treasurer—Mr. Read 
Counselor—Dean Leslie Sipple 
Recording Secretary—Miss Verna Wells 


Potts 


San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Calif. (Janu- 
ary 13, 1934). 


TAU, State Teachers College, 


Winona, Minn. (February 10, 1934). 


UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- 


versity, Baton Rouge, La. (May 10, 
1934). 
Bonifay 
Vice-President—Miss Hannah Jolly 
Secretary—Miss Loris Anderson 
Treasurer—Walter Rather 
Counselor—Dr. Irving Foote 


93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State Normal 


College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 


1934). 


State Teachers College 
Worcester, Mass. (March 1935). 
President—Mary King 
Ahern 
Sullivan 
Secretary—Mary Shine 
Treasurer—Kathryn Toomey 
Counselor—Miss Myra Fitch 


95—GAMMA PSI, Fresno State College, Fres- 


no, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 


OMEGA, Central State Teach- 


ers College, Edmond, Okla. (April 
1935). 


’ 


ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 


g8—DELTA BETA, 


Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (May 
1935). 
President—Otwell Rankin 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Ammerman 
McGinnis 
Secretary-Treasurer—Martha Culton 
Counselor—Mr. Mattox 


Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. (May 15, 1935). 
President—Helen Schneider 
Vice-President—Betty Manchester 
Historian-Reporter—Leah Naomi Jones 
Gray 
Counselor—Dr. Heer 


g99—DELTA GAMMA, Concord State Teach- 


ers College, Athens, W.Va. 


1935). 
President—Virginia Hannah 


(May 24, 


Vice-President—Virginia Cushman 
Cooper 
Cooper 
McMillion 
Counselor—Miss Pearle Fankhauser 


100—DELTA DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 


101—DELTA 


102 


Hill, (May 25, 1935). 
President—Martha Faris 
Vice-President—Nell Ligon 
Historian-Reporter—Martha Orr 
Secretary—Henrietta Miles 
Treasurer—Kate Hardin 
Counselor—Miss Agnes Erickson 


EPSILON, 
State Teachers College, 
(May 29, 1935). 

President—Myron Blee 

Vice-President—Robert Pruitt 

Roe 

Secretary—Lois Johnson 

Treasurer—Harriet Johnson 

Counselor—Miss Grace Nix 


Northern 


DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 

President—Clarence Vinge 

Vice-President—Kathryn Larson 

Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Ridan 

Secretary—Dorothy Thomas 

Treasurer—Raymond Pearce 

Counselor—Miss Maude Van Antwerp 
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ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 

ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 
1936). 

President—Miss Mattie Lyday 

Vice-President—Miss Jean Holland 

Historian-Reporter—Miss Florine Harper 

Pearl Marlatt 

Treasurer—Prof. Campbell 

Counselor—Miss Margaret Riggs 


THETA, 
(May 1936). 
President—Basil Wall 
Vice-President—Marie Leverkuhn 
Historian-Reporter—Olaf Underwood 
Secretary—Margaret Propes 
Dell Petty 
Counselor—J. Aydelotte 


State 
Tex. 


Huntsville, 


IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 
Menou 
Vice-President—Doris Triche 
Historian-Reporter—Muriel McCulla 


Hamilton 
Counselor—Hollis Long 


106—DELTA KAPPA, State Normal School, 
Cheney, Wash. (May 16, 1936). 
President—Mary Heaton 
Vice-President—Wanda Gober 
Lane 
Treasurer—Mary Lou Shields 
Counselor—Dr. Obed Williamson 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Zawadke 
Corresponding Secretary—Mary McHar- 
ness 


107—DELTA LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 
1936). 
President—David Teeple 
Vice-President—Keith Johnson 
Historian-Reporter—Catherine Keliher 
Secretary—Corrina Guilian 
Treasurer—Audrey Route 
Counselor—Miss Anna Halberg 


NU, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, 
Fla. (January 1934). 


BLACK 


Jacksonville, 


President—Leone Whitlock 
Vice-President—Dorothy Jackson Beck 
Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 


FORT WORTH ALUMNI, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(May 1936). 


HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 
(May 25, 1936). 


Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 

Bennett 

Corresponding Pang- 
burn 
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CHAPTER LETTERS 


GAMMA 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


GAMMA CHAPTER had exceptionally fine 
year under the presidency Miss Hedwig Schae- 
fer. the regular meeting May the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Mr. Albert 
Brent; vice-president, Mrs. Kathryn Buchanan; 
secretary, Mr. Chas. Caldwell; treasurer, Dr. 
Ellsworth Collings; Counselor, Mr. Ed- 
mondson. 

Initiation ceremonies were held for twelve 
pledges May 1937, 6:00 P.M., the Mc- 
Farlin Church. The twelve were: Miss Juanita 
Almack, Moore, Oklahoma; Miss Doris 
Armstrong, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss Myrtle 
Bills, Texola, Oklahoma; Mrs. Louise Payne 
Dyer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mrs. Harriette 
Gregory, Prague, Oklahoma, Miss Lucile Hair, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma; Miss Lucile Hin- 
shaw, Butler, Oklahoma; Miss Marthena McCon- 
nel, Crescent, Oklahoma; Miss Bessie McMul- 
len, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss Virginia 
Moseley, Gainesville, Texas; Miss Faye Norton, 
Norman, Oklahoma; and Miss Lee Rodke, 
Paoli, Oklahoma. 

the dinner which followed Mr. Oliver 
Hodge presided toastmaster. The new members 
were welcomed into the chapter vice-president, 
Mr. Albert Brent. The address the evening 
was made Dr. Bizzell, President the 
University Oklahoma. His subject was “Educa- 
tion Russia.” 

Initiation ceremonies were held for twelve 
pledges July 22, 1937, the McFarlin 
Church. The twelve were: Linell Byrd, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Ruth Elder, Norman, Oklahoma; 
Elizabeth Ellis, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Daisy 
Frick, Ponca City, Oklahoma; Jennie Lorene 
Hayes, Woodward, Oklahoma; Madelle Hoffman, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Kathryn Kirkpatrick, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma; Lassa Mires, Amber, Okla- 
homa; Temperance Pryor, Blackwell, Okla- 
homa; Elsie Ragsdale, Lexington, Oklahoma; 
Beatrice Wilson Ritter, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Lura Agin Whitney, Bristow, Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Eula Williams, Mangum, Oklahoma; 
Lucile Hair, Weatherford, Oklahoma; and 
Bessie Florina McMullen, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 


the dinner which followed Dr. Wade, 


presided toastmaster. The new members were 
welcomed Miss Rhey Fry with Miss Ruth 
Elder giving the The address the 
evening was given Dr. Hodge, Dean 
Graduate School. His subject was 
Stones.” The entertainment was provided Mr. 
Irving Williams accompanied Miss Miriam 
Workman, and rendered vocal solo entitled 
“None But the Lovely Heart” Tschaikowsky. 
Mr. Russsell Balyear gave Cornet solo “The 
the accompanist. 


ZETA 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


About eighty members attended the first meeting 
October They were greeted and welcomed 
our Dean, Louis Pechstein, and our Counselor, 
Frances Jenkins. Gustav Eckstein, author sev- 
eral books and plays spoke “The Theatre.” Dr. 
Eckstein well known for his “Nagouchi,” 
Katharine has the lead his newest play, 
now Washington. 

Hazel Clark, vice-president and chairman 
the program has outlined series forums 
the topic “Social Adjustment Teachers.” Dr. 
Harry Granison Hill, the New Thought Tem- 
ple will lead the discussion the first question 
family Responsibilities affect the 
efficiency teacher?” Other speakers will 
Judge Frederick Hoffman the Court Com- 
mon Pleas, Dr. Elizabeth Dyer the University 
Cincinnati, Dr. Carl Wilzbach the Social 
Hygiene Society. This form will held No- 
vember 

The December meeting Christmas tea 
given jointly several groups the Teachers 
College, including Phi Delta Kappa, honorary 
men’s fraternity, and Theta, honorary kinder- 
garten group. 


Era 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
ETA CHAPTER sorry announce the resig- 


nation its venerable counselor, Prof. George 
Roberts, who has retired from active duty 
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the University, after many, many years 
unselfish and excellent service education. Eta 
chapter feels deeply appreciative Professor 
Roberts for his splendid service the chapter 
and education. His fine example will ever 
source inspiration us. 

our new counselor, have selected Prof. 
Muriel McFarland, member the faculty 
the Division Education and Applied Psy- 
chology. Professor McFarland alumna mem- 
ber Alpha Zeta chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
and now active member Eta chapter. 
Knowing and admiring Professor McFarland 
do, are all most confidently optimistic and 
enthusiastic about the future Eta chapter. 

This year, November and 13, Purdue Uni- 
versity will serve host the Annual State 
Conference Supervised Student Teaching. Eta 
chapter Kappa Delta will sponsor tea 
for some more guests who are expected 
attend the conference. The tea will held 
the Women’s Residence Hall, the campus. 

The chapter will send representative the 
Kappa Delta luncheon which held 
the Hotel Washington Indianapolis, Thurs- 
day, October 21. 

Our meetings this year are held the first 
and third Thursdays every month. have 
program which, are sure, will prove most 
beneficial us. 

are pleased announce that several new 
members will added our society very soon. 


KAPPA 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


KAPPA CHAPTER Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University conducting series lectures for 
this year, centering around the general theme, 
“Rediscovering hope, with the aid 
eminently qualified and nationally recognized 
speakers, explore our American tradition 
number areas order help educators 
the important task gaining better under- 
standing present American life and its prob- 
lems. This series meetings open all the 
students and faculty members Teachers Col- 
lege; thus the speakers will contributing the 
thinking large number present and future 
leaders American education. 

July 21, Professor George Counts opened 
the series giving lecture “The Develop- 
mental Aspects American Democracy.” the 
next meeting, August 12, Professor George 
Hartmann discussed “Eclecticism and the Ameri- 
can Temper.” Professor Horace Kallen will 
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talk “American Individualism” October 20. 
Other meetings this series will devoted 
such topics American Labor Movement,” 
“The Development Agriculture,” “Productive 
Possibilities “America’s Contribution 
Philosophy,” and other similar topics. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


NEW MEMBERS our chapter are: Dorothy 
Anderson, Clarabel Barrick, 
Margaret Brown, Charles Calhoon, Grace Karl, 
Robert Smith, Louise Stubblefield, Ardith Mae 
Chism, Margaret Elsie Clark, Mary Margaret 
Crafts, Casper Duewer, Olive Fite, Geraldine 
Ross. 

The annual spring banquet was held June and 
our counselor, Dean Schroeder, returned 
from two-months’ European tour that day. 


University Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


CHAPTER has just enjoyed very active and 
profitable summer. There were 
and several other meetings held during the eleven- 
week summer term the University Alabama. 
Addresses and discussions current educational 
problems and issues were among the activities 
the chapter. 

The chapter has laid plans for very active 
session during the 1937-38 school year. Regular 
and special meetings will held and programs 
will conducted centering around the curriculum 
which the topic chief educational interest 
Alabama the present time. 
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Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


THE meetings Rho chapter Kappa Delta 
promise very interesting and varied. They 
will include some travel, guest night, 
professional meetings. The first meeting the 
year will supper meeting the nineteenth 
Wood, whose daughter, Miss Janet Sue, 
active member our chapter. 

this first meeting, Miss Pauline Costa, alum- 
Rho chapter, will tell her recent trip 
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abroad. Miss Costa returned here early Sep- 
tember resume her duties teacher the 
Warrensburg, Missouri Schools. 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. While Paris 
she attended the exposition. She reports the Bay 
Naples being the most beautiful place that 
she visited. Miss Costa also visited the Island 
Capri and went the crater Mount Vesuvius. 
She spent four weeks with friends villa near 
Turin. 

Miss Costa has Master’s degree modern 
languages from the University Missouri, 
addition her degree from Central Missouri 
State Teachers College. She found easy 
travel because she speaks French, Italian, and 
Spanish fluently. 

The members Rho chapter are very proud 
claim the new president Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Mr. George Diemer, 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Mr. Diemer well known this section 
the United States for his contributions educa- 
tion and for his participation 
civic, religious, and social activities. 

has had wide experience the field 
education, having taught rural schools, been 
principal and superintendent public schools, 
taught summer sessions Colorado and Kan- 
sas Universities, and having held the presidency 
Kansas City Teachers College since 1923. has 
also held several positions responsibility 
national educational organizations. 

attended Kirksville State Teachers College 
(B.Pe) Central Missouri State Teachers College 
(B.S.); University Missouri; University 
Colorado; and holds his Master Arts degree 
from Columbia University (1925) where was 
also Assistant Administrative Agent (1924). 

has written numerous professional articles 
merit, some which are: 


Bulletin 1924, No. 25, The Platoon School 
Kansas City (U. Bureau Education) Dept. 
Interior, Washington, D.C., 1924. 

Pupil Citizenship. World Book Co., New York, 
1930. 

Activities the Auditorium Kansas City Board 
Education, 1926. 

Character Building: Principles and Suggested 
Procedures, Board Education, Kansas City, 
Mo., 1929. 

Character Building: Elementary School Proce- 
dures, Board Education, Kansas City, Mo., 
1931. 

Contributor American School Board Journal; 
Elementary School Journal; Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision; Nation’s Schools; 
American Childhood; Childhood Education; 
Journal Educational Method; Church School 


Journal; and other educational publications. 


Mr. Diemer member the National Edu- 
cation Association (life member), American As- 
sociation School Administrators, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Schoolmaster’s Club Kansas City, 
Missouri, International Professional Men’s Club, 
Masonic Orders (Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Shrine), and Eastern Star. 

has four children, Dorothy, 19; George 
and John, 17; Emma Lou, 

For seven years has been the teacher the 
largest young people’s Sunday school class Kan- 
sas City and has, addition, held positions 
local, state, national and international religious 
organizations. was also member 
Board Directors the Kansas City Council 
Boy Scouts America from 1935 until his elec- 
tion president the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Ralph Bedell, new Dean the Faculty 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
graduated from that school 1926 with B.S. 
Education Degree, and was member Rho 
chapter Kappa Delta while school. the 
summer 1926 served chapter president 
and represented the chapter 
Washington, D.C., also serving the National 
Council for Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Bedell taught the schools Hale, Mis- 
souri for two years, and later taught science and 
mathematics the Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Missouri. For the past four years 
has held the position Director Guidance, 
and Professor Educational 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

1929 Dr. Bedell received his Master Arts 
degree from the University Missouri, majoring 
Educational Psychology and minoring Tech- 
nique Teaching. received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University Missouri 1932. 

Among publications Dr. Bedell’s 
Dissertation for his Ph.D. (dealing with the 
relation between the ability recall and the 
ability infer specific learning situations) 
the Northeast State Teachers College Bulletin, 
1934; the following books co-authored with Dr. 
Ralph Watkins the University Missouri: 
General Science for Today, published the Mac- 
millan Company 1932, and the revised edition 
published 1936 Macmillan; Workbook 
accompany the above, 1937; and Learning and 
Test Activity General Science, Macmillan 
Company, 1931. Among the magazines has 
contributed the Journal Educational Re- 
search Science Education. 

Dr. Bedell served chairman the General 
Science Curriculum Committee for the Kansas 
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City, Missouri Schools from 1928 1930. 
was president the Department Guidance and 
Counseling the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation the years 1935-36, and has served 
chairman Scientific Education Committee for 
Research and Science Teaching. 

The Rho chapter very proud claim Dr. 
Bedell one its members, and deem 
special honor have Diemer president 
our college and member our fraternity. 

Members Rho chapter are holding responsi- 
ble positions the campus. Robert 
the editor-in-chief the college yearbook, the 
Rhetor; Charles Roselle president the Senior 
Class and chairman the Assembly Presidents 
group corresponding the student council) 
Janet Sue Wood Art Editor the annual; 
and Charlotte Reidenbach treasurer the Sen- 
ior Class. Leaders other organizations are 
Louise Withers, president the Association 
Childhood Education; Kermit Bueker, president 
Phi Sigma Epsilon Fraternity; Charlotte 
Reidenbach, president Alpha Sigma Alpha; 
Janet Sue Wood, president Sigma Sigma 
and Mae Tromstron, president Kappa Omicron 
Phi. Minor offices the Crescendo Club, Science 
Club, Beta Alpha, Alpha Phi Delta, Alpha Phi 
Sigma and Phi Sigma Pi, are filled members 
Rho chapter. Such recognition the ability 
the members Rho chapter gratifying and 
gives assurance that everyone will busy, not 
only with their own affairs, but with all worth- 
while activities the college campus. 


Tau 


Kirksville State Teachers 
Kirksville, Missouri 


year Tau chapter awards scholarship 
the student having not less than thirty hours 
college credit whose scholarship record merits 
recognition. The student selected this year was 
Kerlin Seitz, sophomore the college. The schol- 
arship was awarded the spring convocation 
exercise. 

Among other functions during the spring was 
Horace Mann Essay contest sponsored this 
chapter. The essay which received the award was 
written Arnold Prater. 

Three new members were initiated into Tau 
chapter banquet held the close summer 
school. The theme the banquet was News and 
the Office Newspaper. The initiates were 
Laura Summers, Esther Eger, and Robert 

Vacancies offices occurred when our former 
secretary, Martha Ellen Epperson, and our his- 
torian-reporter, Flossie left school teach. 
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The vacancies were filled Esther Eger and 
Mary Alice Prindle these offices, respectively. 
Our annual homecoming banquet October 
was successful one. The luncheon used its 
theme the honoring the memory Dr. Eugene 
Fair, member Tau chapter, and president the 
Teacher College here who passed away August. 
had been one the most active alumni 
the organization and attended our banquets faith- 


fully. 


University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


THE chapter had busy summer session period. 
Two intiations were held and the following per- 
sons taken into membership: 

First initiation: Mrs. Clara Alexander, 
Andre Bialolenki, Ralph Brown, Virginia 
Cheney, Mrs. Bessie Crowell, Frison, 
Creary Hamiltion, Harris, Mrs. Mildred 
Helms, Mrs. Gladys Laird, Burton Locklin, 
Mrs. Marie McAnallan, Mrs. Carolyn 
Meadows, Mrs. Lydia Ossorio, Sidney 
Padgett, Jocie Parrish, Alvin Pierson, Loran 
Sheeley, Roberts, Dale Smith. 

Second initiation: Mabel Brough, Estelle 
Cox, Eva Johnson Dixon, Augusta Durrance, 
Carolyn McClure, Edgar McVoy, Edna 
Matthews, Spofford, John Southwell, Al- 
berta Thalgott, Leona Wildes, Ruby 
Williams. 

Faculty members the chapters occupied them- 
selves during the summer various ways. Dr. 
Wise taught English; Dr. Simmons di- 
rected the Demonstration school and taught school 
administration; Dr. Norman was the direc- 
tor the summer session; Dr. Mead taught 
course curriculum and conducted seminar 
for graduate students; Professors Home Howard, 
Goette, Bohannon taught courses Edu- 
cation; and the chapter, Ruth Peeley, Paige 
Hough, Ida McLendon, and Mrs. Grace 
Stevens taught the Demonstration School and 
assisted courses Observation Teaching. All 
these, the University Florida. Professors 
Culpepper and Edwards were resident 
graduate students Ohio State University. Mrs. 
Margaret Boutelle taught courses Curricu- 
lum Mercer University. Dr. Alfred Crago had 
charge work tests and measurements and 
Dr. Kenneth Hait Educational Psychology dur- 
ing the summer session. 

Professor Little has been made Dean 
the General College the University, now 
its third year. 

The University opened the with over 3,000 
enrolled, the largest its history. The summer 
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session was the largest its history, enrolling over 
1,300 the first session. There were 183 gradu- 
ate students Education during the summer 
and there are now with major work 
Education. 

The Bureau Educational Research has com- 
pleted three major projects follows: 
wide study Economic Status Teachers; 
Survey Study and Study Conditions the 
Laboratory School McGlon, and Study 
Twenty- Eight Seventh Grades Florida 
Edith Glen and Mead. 

Miss Eula Snider, leave absence for 
study Chicago; and Mrs. Clara Olson, 
leave absence state curriculum director for 
the WPA Adult Education Division have returned 
and resumed their work the Laboratory School. 
Miss Beatrice Olson resigned and accepted the 
headship Home Economics Wayne University. 

Dr. Joseph Fulk, Professor School Admin- 
istration, became Emeritus Professor the close 
the year. testimonial dinner and volume 
letters appreciation with gifts were tendered him 
during commencement week. 

Professor Smith leave absence for 
the year and directing curriculum work the 
New York University during the summer. 
Haygood returned from the Sorbonne where 
received Doctor’s degree and head French 
the Laboratory School. 

Alumni members are scattered far and wide. 
The Jacksonville (Florida) alumni chapter 
active and planning series meetings for the 
year. impossible report activities all 
the alumni which there are about 200, most 
whom are Florida, but items about some 
follow. Houle working with Professor 
Reeves the President’s Advisory Commission 
Education. McGlon teaching Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Florida. Edgar McVoy Glades, 
Florida. Erben Cook Henry Fox, 
city schools. George Bentley, Edward Nolan, 
and Russell Miller, last year’s chapter officers, are 
all resident graduate students the University 
Florida. Elizabeth Blanding received her Master’s 
degree June and teaching the Laboratory 
School. Bowman Supervising Principal 
Cross City, Florida. Andre Bialolenki has won 
recognition for several fine literary productions 
during the past year and doing graduate study 
present. Mrs. Bessie Crowell has recently 
accepted position English Clearwater, 
Florida. Feagle Principal Cross City 
and doing part-time work the University. Anita 
Mitchell Supervisor Public School Music 
West Palm Beach, Florida, after summer’s study 
Ohio State University. 

The chapter regrets announce the sudden 


Students, University Florida, which occurred 
the early part the summer. 

Plans are being made for the year’s activities 
and include several joint programs with Kappa 
Phi Kappa, meeting the annual sessions the 
Florida Education Association, and 
chapter meeting. 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


THE arrangement the coming year’s schedule 
activities nearing completion. The annual 
Marshall-Ohio University football game Octo- 
fellowship between Kadelpians the 
stitutions. Phi chapter and the members Omega 
chapter residing Huntington are sponsoring 
luncheon the Woman’s Club, 
Saturday, October 30. 

Phi chapter looks forward successful year 
Marshall College begins its second century 
service public education. Members our chap- 
ter were prominent the work the college 
celebrated its one-hundredth birthday. 
semi-formal dinner held the Prichard Hotel 
following the installation officers for the year 
1937-38 and the initiation members, was at- 
tended about one hundred Kadelpians, and 
many visiting delegates representing colleges 
and universities widely scattered sections 
the United States. 

The Marshall Review, inaugurated June, 1937 
carried articles three ‘members Phi 

Professor Shouse, “Expectation: Basic 
Factor Adjustment”; Dr. Hedrick, “John 
Marshall and the Roy Woods, “Edu- 
cational Development West Virginia.” Profes- 
sor Shouse will have article entitled “The 
culty the Concrete” early issue School 
Science and Mathematics. recent issue Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision carries 
Dr. Roy Woods’ article entitled, 
Tenure and Retirement.” 

Dr. Shawkey, president the Charleston 
Educational Center, delivered one the principal 
addresses the presentation the Mural Paint- 
ings the James Morrow Library Mrs. 
Marion Vest Fors, May 30, 1937. 

Several members Phi chapter will appear 
the program the West Virginia State Education 
Among these are Dr. Hedrick, Dr. 
Bowers, Dean Otis Wilson, Mrs. Bowers, 
Miss Virginia Foulk, and Miss Lucie Lewis. Dr. 
Roy Woods designated the official delegate 
represent the college the association meeting. 

group about twenty from Phi chapter 
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attended the Regional Conference which Omega 
chapter was host April 24, 1937. think this 
effective way unifying the objectives 
Kappa Delta Pi. The general hospitality our 
neighbors Athens, the reception the home 
Dean and Mrs. McCracken, and the 
luncheon the Athens Country Club are nice 
recall, 

Miss Portia Hamrick, teacher Cammack 
junior high school, Huntington, has been granted 
the Master Arts degree the Teachers College 
the University Cincinnati since our last 
chapter letter THE EDUCATIONAL 

Dean Otis Wilson and Mr. David Kirby, 
secretary the State Board Education recently 
took trip through Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
visiting several state teachers colleges. Their pur- 
pose was secure first-hand information concern- 
ing the latest trends the organization, equipment, 
and objectives teacher training institutions 
these three neighboring states. 

Mrs. Bowers, retiring president Kappa 
Delta Pi, attended the Reading Laboratory In- 
stitute held George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, July 24. This institute was under 
the direction Dr. Leavell, Professor 
Education Peabody College. April and May, 
Mrs. Bowers spent several weeks giving psycho- 
logical examinations the children the schools 


for the Deaf and the Blind Romney, West 
Virginia. This work was done under the super- 
vision Dr. David Kirby, secretary the State 
Board Education. 


State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


PROJECT Psi chapter the latter part 
the spring term was the sponsorship “The 
Fest,” inter-honorary dinner with all the 
honor organizations the campus co- 
operating. 

Miss Nina Bowers was president the chapter 
during the summer term. The chapter received 
new members from among summer school 
students the formal initiation banquet held Au- 

The second meeting the fall term was dis- 
cussion meeting which prospective candidates 
presented Recent Contribution Major 
Field.” Sixteen new members were informally in- 
itiated October 21, and were guests the formal 
initiation banquet November The new members 
are Elaine Bassel, Virginia Becker, Sylvia Bogh, 
Mary Jane Brindley, Lawrence Carrington, Doro- 
thy Chapler, John Charles, Lois Glade, Rose- 
mary Johnston, Doris Kirgis, Rae Kreussel, Her- 
man LaPlount, Sue Lund, Virginia Rohde, Hu- 
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bert Smock, and Lawrence Touchae. Griewe 
was formally initiated courtesy Beta chap- 
ter, Colorado university, where was elected 
membership. Mr. Griewe school superintendent 
Sioux Rapids, 

Dr. Charles has been chosen counselor 
Psi 


OMEGA 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


OMEGA CHAPTER Kappa Delta pres- 
ent comprised about forty (40) members. New 
members will chosen meeting November 
and initiation will take place early De- 
cember. 

Talks about the countries and universities they 
visited during their trips Europe this summer 
were given Dean the College Education 
McCracken and Dr. Class, professor 
education, the first business meeting Oc- 
tober 12. The chapter met the home Dean 
Women Irma Voigt. 

Other meetings planned for this year include 
one the Northwest Territory, poetry meet- 
ing, and evening devoted reviews cur- 
rent educational literature. 

many members possible will Hunt- 
tington, West Virginia, for the Ohio U.-Marshall 
football game and annual exchange Kappa 
Delta luncheon October 

Omega chapter hopes bring noted educator 
the campus sometime during the year. 


ALPHA 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


THEIR October meeting Alpha Alpha chap- 
ter sponsoring penal discussion students 
the University High School Columbus, Ohio. 

Initiation new members will held No- 
vember 17, 1937, after which there will 
formal banquet which the new initiates will 
give brief talks. 

Alpha Alpha chapter makes practice send- 
ing notices their regular meetings all alumni 
their chapter who are within communicable 


ALPHA 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


the Alpha Epsilon chapter 
Kappa Delta held its annual banquet con- 
nection with the homecoming program. The theme 
the program was Sincerity relation the 
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Kappa 
power. 

beautiful candlelight service which those 
present pledged themselves the vows Kappa 
Delta Pi, brought the program close. This 
was indeed beautiful service amid the gorgeous 
decorations and appropriate music. 

Last year the local chapter presented two hono- 
rariums, one each the outstanding senior and 
sophomore. Kenneth Vaughn, recipient the 
senior award, now assistant principal the Uni- 
versity High School the University 
while Miss Ashwood, winner the sophomore 
class, out the field teaching. 

Throughout the present year drive 
made urging alumni members attend the regular 
meetings. hoped that this way the meet- 
ings will made more value. 


Delta motto, knowledge, duty and 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Girardeau, Missouri 


INTERESTING programs were given Alpha 
Eta chapter during the summer term the Col- 
lege. 

the first meeting Miss Wilhelmina Veh, in- 
structor music, gave talk Walter Dam- 
rosch’s contributions musical education which 
had gained for him laureate membership 
Kappa Delta Pi. The officers elected this meet- 
ing for the summer term were: Miss Maude Wood, 
chairman; Miss Betty Whitelaw, 
Miss Norma Barks, secretary. 

Miss Aileen Lorberg had Alpha Eta chapter 
her guests Beechwood Club for picnic meeting 
June 

Memberships were granted Melvin Besand, 
Dorothy Evans, Geraldine Graham, Ethel Harty, 
Norella Mae Holt, Frances Hunter, Nelson Mor- 
gan, William Settle, and Miss Lyda Hall 
Stevens. These new members defended their theses 
the next meeting and Miss Louise Gross, super- 
visor the kindergarten, spoke “Nursery 
School Education.” 

The initiation ceremony was held the last meet- 
ing the summer and Dr. Kruse, the coun- 


selor, spoke “Educational Facts, Fallacies, and 
Follies.” 


ALPHA THETA 


University Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


THE University Akron graduated eleven 
members Alpha Theta chapter Kappa Delta 
June 1937; seven with the Bachelor’s degree 
and four with the Master’s degree. the first 


group were Ruth Avern, Chloe DeLong, Maxine 
Firestone, Florence Harry, Paul Bagwell, Marian 
Markle, and Mildred Smith. The last two named 
were graduated with “Distinction.” Paul Bagwell 
doing graduate work the school speech 
the University Wisconsin, Maxine Firestone 
was married June, the others named are teach- 
ing the public schools Akron. The Master’s 
degree was conferred upon Vincent Biondo, Har- 
lan Moore, Oliver Somers, and Elizabeth Kerr. 

Alpha Theta chapter sponsored two luncheons 
during the summer session the University 
Akron. one, Prof. Morrison, the 
University Chicago, spoke “The Fundamen- 
tal Needs American Education.” the second 
luncheon, Dr. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke “Student Personnel Work.” 
large group members and friends attended each 
luncheon. 

During the summer vacation Mary Finney and 
Florence Harry traveled Europe. Dean 
Spanton spent the summer traveling Norway 
and Sweden. Harlan Moore was Europe during 
the summer, and Jennie Adams was Labrador 
during the month August. She was instructor 
the university summer session during June and 
July. 

Dean Evans lectured Northwestern 
University during the summer quarter, Dorothea 
Baumgardner studied French Western Reserve 
University, and Marian Markle Middlebury. 

Cyril Woolrock progressive 
schools England during the summer. found 
time for trip Paris and Rome. Richard Out- 
land was Ohio State University working toward 
Master’s degree, and Roy Wenger, Herman 
Klein, and McDowell were the same in- 
stitution working toward the Doctor’s degree. 
Leonard Snyder, Ronald Switzer and William 
Waggoner Columbia 
work. 

Alpha Theta chapter planning program for 
the year 1937-1938 dealing with phases pro- 
gressive education. The key note was sounded 
Dean Evans when spoke the group 
the October luncheon meeting. indicated the 
place honor society educational in- 
stitution and the contributions which such or- 
ganization can 
thought. 

Seven new members were pledged this meet- 
ing follows: Miriam Diehl, Robert Henderson, 
Clarence Kennedy, Elza Malone, Arthur 
Schacha, Strobel, and John Van Sickle. 

The establishment General College the 
University Akron made necessary for Alpha 
Theta chapter revise its plans regarding scholar- 
ship awards. Previously twenty-five dollar award 
was made the freshman earning the highest 


were doing graduate 
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scholarship average during his first year college. 
equal amount was awarded the sophomore 
with the highest scholastic average. 

Under the new plan, Alpha Theta chapter offers 
senior semester scholarship award the General 
College student entering the College Education 
with the highest scholastic ranking. The first award 
will made the General College student en- 
tering the College Education September, 
1937- 


ALPHA LAMBDA 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER has enjoyed year 
splendid meetings and looking forward 

June reception for summer school students 
was July initiation was held following 
picnic. August the annual picnic was held 
Washington Park, and questioning pledges 
took the program. September Dean Walters 
and Vivienne Worley spoke “Highlights the 
N.E.A. Convention.” 

October Dr. Max Ginsburg will speak 
“Health Needs the November 
there will Alpha Lambda breakfast the 
Albany Hotel and state luncheon Kappa 
Delta conjunction with the Colorado Educa- 
tional Association Convention. 

November the initiation dinner will take 
place the Buchtel Club. The candidates for in- 
itiation will questioned their pledge paper. 

December Mrs. Marion Robinson the 
speech department the University Denver 
will read current play. 

January Mr. Sam Hill will speak “Con- 
sumer’s Education.” 

Alpha Lambda chapter enjoying constant 
growth and each meeting well attended 
least fifty members. Under the excellent direction 
Walters and Dr, Willey and our president, 
Miss Vivienne, the chapter anticipating its most 
successful 


excellent program for the coming 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Miss CLARICE WHITTENBURG and Miss Fran- 
celia French were among the speakers the South- 
west District meeting the Wyoming Education 
Association Rock Springs, October and 
Dean Maxwell and Dr. Schweiring 
were among those who appeared the program 
for the state meeting Thermopolis, October 
28-30. 
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the absence Miss Gertrude Gould during 
the summer session, Mrs. Laura Ulury, Kadel- 
pian chapter, took over the work fourth 
grade supervisor the Elementary Training 
School. 

Marguerite Foley, who was graduated June 
37, Dean Maxwell’s secretary since Mar- 
garet States resigned teach commerce Su- 
perior, Wyoming. 

The following initiates Kappa Delta were 
honored banquet the Connor Hotel 
July during the summer session: Ruth Lowder, 
Norma Hardin, Esther Westbrook, Der- 
sham, Lionel Cox, Olin Stead, Bennett 
and Windes. Dr. Mary Latimer, visiting 
professor from Mary Baldwin College, was guest 
speaker the evening. 

Madge Graham, former principal Stanton 
School Laramie, was married Charles Cooli- 
can June. She makes her home Laramie. 

Miss Dollee Fauth, instructor Laramie Junior 
high school, Cardiff, Wales, this year 
exchange teacher. She staying the home 
Miss Tegwen Jones, who the exchange teacher 
here. Miss Fauth writes that she enjoying her 
work very 

Some our members took extensive trips dur- 
ing their vacations this summer. Miss Norma 
Mathews spent the summer the British Isles; 
Miss Vera Lukin went Mexico; and Miss Flora 
Krueger took trip through the Panama Canal. 

The following members are new teaching 
positions this year: Esther Westbrook, Laramie; 
Ruth Lowder, Glenrock; Katherine Smith, Reli- 
ance; Mary Ethel Smith, Thermopolis; Sophia 
Tranas, Reliance; and Cameron Christie, Powell. 

During the state meeting the Wyoming Edu- 
cation Association luncheon 
meeting Kappa Delta was held the Carter 
Hotel. Mr. Vogt Thermopolis was 
charge arrangements. This was joint meeting 
with members Phi Delta Kappa. 

The plans for the year are centered around the 
theme “Some Problems American Education.” 
This will include discussions outstanding prob- 
lems various fields education, such law, 
medicine, engineering, and professional education. 
the November meeting, Carl Arnold, dean 
the Law School, Wyoming University, addressed 
the group the topic, “Present-Day Problems 
Government.” 


Chico State Teachers College 
Chico, California 


ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa Delta ex- 
pects most profitable year under the able guid- 
ance Ruth Carrico, the new president. Many 
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entertaining programs are being planned Aaron 
Stoddard, program chairman. 

This year the chapter sponsoring series 
interesting lectures prominent speakers. The 
first these was held October The speaker 
for that evening was Dr. Leon Fuller, asso- 
ciate professor history Chico State College, 
who spent the past summer traveling Europe. 
Dr. Fuller very popular 
speaker, and his audience thoroughly enjoyed his 
talk the intellectual and social life Russia. 
The following honorary organizations were 
Alpha Gamma, Cardinal Key, Blue Key, Sen- 
ate Club, and International Relations Club. 

formal dinner dance being planned for 
October 22, which time the fall initiation 
candidates will held. large number mem- 
bers and alumni expected present. The 
candidates are: Dick Bragdon, Elberta Johnson, 
Marian King, Pauline Kronsbein, Wilma Mar- 
engo, John Moiso, Evelyn Rusconi, Sam Schoen- 
feld, and Susanna Stutz. 


ALPHA 


William and Mar) 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


ALPHA Kappa Delta Pi, College Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, held its 
first meeting Tuesday, October 12, 1937. 

Miss Helen Weeks was chosen sponsor 
succeed Dr. Paul Leonard who has taken 
position California. 

Mr. Armacost formerly the faculty Co- 
lumbia now taking Dr. Leonard’s place. The 
group planning reception for Mr. Armacost 
and the new members the education depart- 
ment. November 13, 1937 Homecoming Day 
William and Mary. Alpha planning 
decorate float and enter competion for 


the prize. 


Santa Barbara State College 
Santa Barbara, California 


and Alpha Rho chapter 
sponsored the sub-regional conference the Pro- 
gressive Education Association which was held 
the Santa Barbara campus where education classes 
were dismissed for the two days order enable 
all students education attend the two day 
session. 

Instead the usual meeting October, the 
members were asked attend the evening session 
the Progressive Education Conference which 
Grayson Kefauver presided and Boyd Bode spoke 
“Democracy and Education.” 


Regular fall pledging ceremony was held 
November followed address “Popular 
Fronts France and Spain” Harry Girvetz 
new member the Santa Barbara faculty who 
has traveled extensively Europe and has made 
study the trends France and Spain. Follow- 
ing the program, refreshments were served the 
members and their guests. 

December the pledges presented the pro- 
gram the evening the form very lively 
debate the field recent educational trends. 
December 11, the pledges were formally initiated 
into Alpha Rho chapter with impressive cere- 
mony followed formal dinner the Hotel 


Mar Monte. 


ALPHA SIGMA 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


THE first meeting the Kappa Delta was 
held in Scripps Cottage, October 5, on the college 
campus. The speaker the evening was Dr. Eliza- 
beth Brown who had just returned from summer 
France. She gave most delightful talk en- 
titled “Intimate Glimpses the Paris Exposition.” 
The new officers were officially presented the 
group and the new counselor, Miss Katherine 
Corbett, was 

The anniversary the founding the Alpha 
Sigma chapter Kappa Delta State Col- 
lege, San Diego, California, was observed May 
28, 1937 the Casa del Rey Moro Club Balboa 
Park. 

Mrs. Marie Cook was toastmistress the ban- 
quet and called the following for speeches: 
Mrs. Richmond Barbour, past president the 
organization, and Miss Dorothy Prentice, the dele- 
the St. Louis convention. Mr. Ault, 
who had been most faithful and kindly coun- 
selor for the past ten years, gave most interesting 
resume the history Kappa Delta and pre- 
sented the new counselor, Miss Katherine Cor- 
bett, the group. 

Miss Corbett gave most beautiful tribute 
Mr. Ault and expressed the appreciation Kappa 
Delta presenting him with 
walrus traveling bag. 


ALPHA OMEGA 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


the 1937 summer session Alpha Omega 
Kappa Delta Oregon State College spon- 
sored series panels phases education 
the progressive school. The subject of the first 
panel was “Social Living Core Pro- 
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gressive School Curriculum.” Clinton 
acted chairman and Dr. Macomber was 
the speaker, The second panel “The Functions 
Mental Hygiene the Progressive School” 
had Professor Warrington for chairman and 
Dr. Ada Arlett The last panel con- 
sidered “The Place Visual Education Pro- 
gressive School” with Professor Salser and 
Professor George Eby acting chairman and 
speaker respectively. The audience joined the 
discussion with panel members during the latter 
part each meeting. These panels were well at- 
tended and aroused interest among students and 
faculty alike 

Thirty new members were elected Alpha 
Omega chapter during the summer session. Mr. 
Rex Putnam, Superintendent Public Instruction 
for Oregon, delivered the address the initiation 
banquet. 


ALPHA 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Program 1937-1938 

October 12—Get Aacquainted Night. Games, re- 
freshments. 

November 3—Pledge Service. 
November 31—Initiation. 
December Night. 
February 1—Speaker. 
March 1—Speaker. 
April 12—Pledge. 
May 7—Formal 
June 7—Installation officers. 
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University New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


BETA CHAPTER has had busy, worth- 
while summer. Eleven new members 
The by-laws have been revised and made 
more workable. Plans have been made for schol- 
arship fund. Festivities have included picnic, 
clam bake, and the final banquet. October the 
first fall meeting was held and plans were made 
for the winter program, 


Beta DELTA 


Southeastern Teachers College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


DELTA CHAPTER began this year’s work 
with good showing local members and sur- 
prising number from other chapters. The new 


president Southeastern, Dr. Posey, and 
the director speech, Edwin Culbertson, are 
members Lambda chapter Oklahoma and 
College. Dr. McElhannon, dean the 
college, comes from Delta Theta, Sam Houston 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. Dr. Marion 
Fort, director the training school, belongs 
Alpha Pi, Peabody Teachers College, Nashville, 
Beta Delta welcomes them associate 
membership. 

The first meeting this fall was held the home 
the president Beta Delta, Miss Elizabeth 
McKinney. Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates told 
her trip this summer through the East and Canada 
numerous spots historical and literary inter- 
est. Miss Isabel Work was appointed take charge 
breakfast given for returning members 
during the district teachers’ meeting October. 
Dr. Walter Blain, Tom Clark and Mrs. 
Gates will have charge the programs this year, 
while Mrs. Blain and Miss Katyrae Stone 
are plan for the celebration the tenth anni- 
versary the chapter April. 

Last April, four candidates were initiated 
banquet the Activity Hall: Miss Marjory Lee- 
craft Colbert, Miss Nila Maud Davis Poteau, 
and Miss Lottie Lou Click and Mrs. Oren Weathers 
Durant. Members last year’s initiation were 
honor guests the chapter. They were Miss Beth 
Pipkin, Miss Linson Beavers, Miss Lillie Bell 
Holman, Miss Sarah Clayton and Mr. Arthur Gad- 
dis. Mr. McCune, registrar the college, 
gave talk the Horace Mann Centennial. 

During the summer, meeting was held 
which Mrs. Tom Clark spoke social service 
work, and the following officers were installed 
for the coming year: president, Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Kinney; vice-president, Miss Ethel Byrns; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Floy Perkinson Gates; coun- 
selor, Miss Rosa Lee Hammond; reporter-historian, 
Mrs. Walter Blain. 

July, eighteen new members were initiated 
banquet given the Activity Hall South- 
eastern. Mr. Stubbs, superintendent the 
Durant public schools, gave the address the 
evening “The Aims Teaching.” The follow- 
ing were initiated: Anna Lee Anderson, Irene 
Bachman, Myrtle Barella, Willa Benjamin, 
Maurine Dickinson, Kathleen Diehl, Fae Flor- 
ence, Ethel Fread, Mrs. Glass, Vera Lan- 
ham, Mrs. Mabel Dick Leonard, Winifred Mont- 
gomery, Delta Peters, Mrs. Caroline Pettus, Mary 
Sue Rhodes, Mrs. Charlotte Seren, Effie Stan- 
field and Mrs. Cecil Warren. Members who have 
not been present for years were there that evening, 
some them being Mrs. Mary Goodgion, Frances 
Wharton (who August married Charles 
Mighton Canada and Wilmington, Delaware), 
Virginia Margreaves and Mae Miller. 
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MEMORIAM 


Miss Anne Cameron, the faculty South- 
eastern Teachers College, and member Beta 
Kappa chapter, University Georgia, died Sat- 
urday, October 1937, Mayo Brothers Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minnesota. She had been 
active member Beta Delta chapter and her fel- 
low Kadelpians will feel keenly the loss this 
faithful friend. 


Bera Era 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

THE Beta Eta chapter Kappa Delta has 
planned varied program for the coming year 
which will conducted capable 
esting speakers. 

Miss Addie Beddoe will give account 
her visit China this past summer. Miss Beddoe, 
whose father medical missionary, was born 
China and lived there until she came the States 
enter high school. She now instructor 
French Oklahoma Baptist University. 

Constitutional government will discussed in- 
formally Mr. Patton, professor history 
and government Oklahoma Baptist University. 

Mrs. Flemin Smith Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
who now cruising the Mediterranean, will 
recount her experiences when she returns. 

Another feature will discussion The 
Place the Library Our Public Schools 
Aline Christian, librarian the senior high school 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Dean Warren Angell, head Fine Arts, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, will conduct program 
music appreciation. 

Our local representative the National Con- 
vocation will take charge another meeting. 

The subject—Boys Become Interested Master- 
ing Practical English—will developed Miss 
Louise Rankins, teacher Spanish the senior 
high school, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

The year’s program promises one the 
best scheduled recent years our fraternity. 

Beta Eta chapter will host all other Okla- 
homa chapters Kappa Delta breakfast 
February when the Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation convenes Oklahoma City. 


Beta THETA 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THETA CHAPTER held its annual reunion 
picnic Menominee Park during the summer. 
Those enjoying the picnic included student mem- 
bers attendance the and 


alumni members from various graduating classes 
the Oshkosh State Teachers College since 1929, 
when Beta Theta chapter was established. 

Kadelpian members the 1937 graduating 
class were very successful securing teacher posi- 
tions. Betty Dodds, Jane Engle, Marion Flanagan, 
Lois Hough, Dora Kraft, Dorothy Lindgren, 
Marie Ritger, Earl Voland and Carl Williams are 
members this class who are now engaged 
teaching. 

Two alumni members received higher degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin at the close of last 
Thomas Jones, who received the Ph.D. degree 
chemistry, now teaching chemistry Haver- 
ford College. Francis Roberts, who earned the 
M.A. degree English, employed Sturgeon 
Bay high school. 

Beta Theta chapter opened the new 
with well attended meeting which Dr. 
Barbara Donner the college faculty spoke 
Education Russia. Dr. Donner, who spent last 
year studying Europe, was well able discuss 
the subject. She explained conditions under Czarist 
Russia, traced the changes policy and method 
under the present regime, and analyzed detail 
the present organization the school system from 
pre-school university. 

Dr. May Beenken, who succeeds Mr. 
Frank counselor, spoke briefly the necessity 
for Beta Theta chapter service the whole 
college. result plans are being made for the 
chapter entertain all juniors and seniors the 
college open meeting for which prominent 
speaker will be secured, 


Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

THE Beta chapter has met twice since 
school opened. The first meeting was primarily 
devoted the appointment committees, and 
Mr. Louis Foley, the English department, spoke 
his year’s work the University Paris, 
France. 

The plans have been made for the Honor Choco- 
late for freshman students who have been members 
the Honor Society, valedictorian, 
torian, high school. 


Beta LAMBDA 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


members the Beta Lambda chapter 
Kappa Delta were elected the first meeting 
September. These members are: Owen Dunn, 
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Frances Lee, Gwendolyn Wyatt, Mary McLendon, 
Elizabeth Martin, Frances Cumbee, 
Douglas. 

Plans were made for the initiation banquet 
held November. Commitees for the year 
were chosen follows: Membership, Scholarship, 
Social, Program, and Honors’ Day. Preparations 
were voiced and approved for the purpose en- 
larging the scholarship fund our organization. 
The program committee announced the following 
topics the professional programs for the year, 
consisting “The History Kappa Delta Pi” 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, “The Meaning ul- 
ture,” Dr. Vaughn, “Travels Mexico” 
Dr. Elsie Bodemann, and “Graduate Work” 
Dr. Frances McGehee. 


Peru State Teachers 
Peru, Nebraska 


THE Beta chapter has selected theme 
for the current year the motto Kappa Pi: 
Knowledge, Duty, and Power. The programs 
the will organized about these concepts. 

The September meeting was social nature, 
with the program for the most part consisting 
extemporaneous résumés summer vacations. 

the October meeting the following new mem- 
bers were received into the chapter: Laura Baum, 
iry Grush, Ruth Roberts, Verda Gingrich, Alice 

Helen Margaret Larson, 

Short, Ruth Sutorius and Julia Jean Plasters. 

Plans are being made comply with request 
that the chapter provide the college convocation 
program during Education week. the society 
follows the precedent former years, educator 
from some other school will invited guest 
speaker 


Beta 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OMICRON CHAPTER had joint breakfast 
meeting with Beta Tau and Beta Theta chapters 
the Randolph Hotel Milwaukee Friday 
morning, November the second day the an- 
nual Wisconsin Convention. The meet- 
ing featured round table discussion during which 
the three chapters presented and discussed their 
programs for the ensuing year. 

The Milwaukee chapter has chosen 
theme this year the subject guidance and per- 
industry, social work, and 
education. 
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State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


RHO CHAPTER Kappa Delta dis- 
cussed the pledging new members its first 
meeting the year. These pledges will for- 
mally initiated the November meeting. 

committee has been appointed plan the 
programs for the coming year. Those acting 
this capacity are Joseph Fink (chairman), Norman 
Waltman, Emily Gross, Cora Johnson, and Sara 
Brassington. The program for this October meet- 
ing was charge Dr. Isaac Doughton who 
told his recent visit Williamsburg, Virginia. 
gave clear account the restoration work 
which being carried there the Rockefeller 
foundation. 


Beta 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BETA CHAPTER has had some impor- 
tant and interesting meetings during the past six 
months, April the prospective candidates 
for initiation into Kappa Delta defended theses 
which were assigned them. this meeting 
also the new officers were elected. The officers are 
the following: president, Mrs. Morris, Jr.; 
vice-president, Mr. Harold Katterhenry; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Rose Evertz; treasurer, Dr. 
Gribble; corresponding secretary, Miss Alice 
Keller. The new counselor Dr. Reals 
the Department Education Washington Uni- 
versity. 

The annual initiation ceremony and dinner was 
held the College Club April 30. Sixteen new 
members were initiated this time. Mr. Willard 
Goslin, superintendent schools Webster 
Groves, Missouri, was the speaker for the evening. 

July supper and social evening was planned 
Beta Upsilon for the summer school students. 
The students were asked forget their work 
for the evening, 
devoted games and musical entertainment. 

The executive committee working hard 
plan interesting meetings for the coming year. The 
next meeting will held October 28. There 
speech by one of the well known men of the city. 


Beta 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


and the entire program was 


THE first meeting Beta Phi chapter was held 
September which time plans were made 
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and hope have some good ones this year. 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


THE close the summer session, the chapter 
initiated the following new members: Carl 
Thompson, Homer Elledge, Lois Snyder, Melba 
Flake, Mabel McKnight, Eldon Ardrey, Doro- 
thy Fain, Ellen Cardin, Lenore Bushman, and 
Mary DeMario. 

With the offering graduate work the col- 
lege for the first time, many alumni members 
the chapter are back the campus taking ad- 
vanced work. 

The summer quarter was exceedingly profitable 
for members Kappa Delta Pi, that weekly 
luncheon meetings were held with outstanding 
programs. The meetings attracted around forty 
members. 

Miss Naomi Dinsmore, who for many years 
acted secretary the local chapter, resigned 
from her position the Department Education 
this year order attend business matters 
Texas. Miss Cornelia Dockstader the elementary 
school staff was elected fill the vacancy. 

Miss Marjorie Wingfield, junior the De- 
partment Education, was awarded the annual 
Kappa Delta scholarship for the current year. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Pst CHAPTER has the distinction having 
president man who also president the 
Men’s Union the campus. Mr. Dale Trulock 
also plays football and heads the local chapter 
the mathematics fraternity, Kappa Epsilon. 

Honors seem fairly well distributed among 
the members school this term. There office 
for each member. The chapter plans initiate its 
new eligibles soon possible order add 
the ranks. 

Beta Psi also fortunate having secured the 
editor the College News, the person Mr. 
Stanley Elam treasurer. 
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for the activities carried our chapter. 

Although did not have speaker enter- 
tainment our first meeting plan have them 
our remaining ones, Last year had several 
speakers who were authorities their subjects 


Beta OMEGA 


Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


OMEGA CHAPTER Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, was host Alpha Upsilon chapter Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, the annual summer 
meeting Thursday, July 1937. The dinner 
was held the ball room the Fairmont Hotel 
with approximately 150 persons present. There 
were members initiated into the Alpha Upsilon 
chapter and members initiated into the Beta 
Omega chapter. Initiates the local chapter were: 
Mary Lee McCarty, Gwendolyn Conrad, Sue 
Rogers, Rosalie Blair, Louise Byers, Edyth Foxx, 
Edna Masteller, Enid Stephenson, Landacre, 
and Delmar Smith. 

Mr. Oliver Shurtleff, Dean Instruction, was 
toastmaster. Following the dinner several musical 
numbers were played Oscar Davis, talented 
young violinist Fairmont. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Frank Lindsay 
San Bernardino College, San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia. the noted poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, and his address concerned the life and 
works the poet. 

There were more summer meetings held. 
the first meeting the school year, October 
plans were made for the Kappa Delta breakfast 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. The Beta Omega 
chapter will host the breakfast. 
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GAMMA GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
Moorhead, 


REVIEWING recent activities Gamma 
Gamma chapter several highlights are found. Dur- 
ing the Golden Jubilee the college June, 
soth Anniversary breakfast was sponsored. The 
first summer found members from four 
California, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota. this meeting interesting state- 
ment the year’s work the field was given 
response roll call. special summer meeting 
the home Dr. Archer ten candidates 
were initiated. 

“The Psychology the International Situation” 
presented Professor Bekker furnished the 
opening the fall activities the September meet- 
ing. The formal presentation was followed 
group discussion, enlivened the actual experi- 
ences Mr. Bekker the Russian Revolution, 
the Manchurian conquest, and Japan. 

part the Dads’ and Mothers’ Day pro- 
gram October ten last year’s freshmen 
with the highest rank scholarship were hon- 


ored, the two highest being presented with awards 
ten dollars each John Stucky, president 
the local chapter. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Homecoming October 
witnessed the regular homecoming breakfast 
Gamma Gamma chapter. 


DELTA 
North Dakota Agriculture College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


GAMMA DELTA CHAPTER initiated the follow- 
ing people into membership Thursday, May 
27, 1937: William Buck, Gwendolyn Stenehjem, 
Oscar Flatau, Edna Neal, James Boulger, Kenneth 
Arnston, and Mildred Boettcher. 

Initiation services were held the dining room 
the Graver Hotel. Following the services 
banquet was given honor the new members, 
presided over Miss Verne Gilbertson 
toastmistress. Talks were given by: Dr. 
Iverson, professor secondary education the 
School Education; Lawritson, assistant 
professor education, Gamma Delta chapter coun- 
selor; Robert Russ, graduating chapter member. 
Officers for the following were elected. 

Kappa Delta has been more less inactive 
the North Dakota State College campus. Our 
main objective for the vear expand and 
strengthen the Gamma Delta chapter. Our first 
meeting will held October 13, 1937. which 
time plans for the program will dis- 


GAMMA 


Montclair State Teachers 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


THE final meeting Gamma Epsilon chap- 
ter Montclair last year, Dr. Charles Finley 
was introduced the new counselor the society. 
takes the place Dr. John Flowers who 
resigned his position Montclair become presi- 
dent the Lock Haven State Teachers College 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

The newly elected members are duly in- 
itiated and introduced into the fraternity the 
December meeting. 
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GAMMA 


New Mexico State Teachers College 
Silver City, New Mexico 


THE Gamma Fta chapter held its first meeting 
the year the regular meeting night. The 
meeting was devoted election officers and 
discussion plans for the coming year, and was 


CHAPTER 
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followed social hour. The new officers are 
installed the next meeting and commit- 
tees will Plans will laid out for pro- 
moting interest among the students becoming 
members the organization. Invitations will 
sent out soon students who are eligible be- 
come members. Some social events will sched- 
uled during each term and will possibly take place 
the time the initiation new members. 

Dr. Schutte, Director Professional 
Training and Head Department Education, 
new member the faculty the New Mexico 
State Teachers College and member Kappa 
Delta Pi. Dr. Schutte came from the Huntington 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. 


GAMMA THETA 
Ball State Teachers 
Muncie, Indiana 


GAMMA THETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
elected the following officers for the year 1937-38: 
Lowell Koontz, president; Richard Cady, vice- 
president; Margaret Work, recording 
Elaine Snyder, corresponding secretary; and Clar- 
ence Pitman, Miss Snyder was chosen 
fill the vacancy left Mary Walters, who se- 
cured teaching position. 

the October meeting the chapter voted 
sponsor convocation program and also radio 
program sometime during the year. 

“Lop-sided were described the 
guest speaker, the Rev. Cady, former as- 
sistant chaplain the Indiana State Reformatory 


at Pendleton. 
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Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


May 21, initiation services were held for 
Misses Ruth Stultz, Nina Ruth Sherman, Ruth 
Craddick, Geraldine Johnson, Evelyn Delgado, 
Mary Elizabeth Johnson, Corlie Jackson, Mary 
Burrin, and Edward Brown. 

The services were following formal ban- 
quet the Hunter’s Lodge the Marott Hotel. 
The guest speaker was Emmett Rice, vice-principal 
Shortridge High School, who spoke “The 
Slums His speech dealt with his ex- 
periences with problem children high school 
and the way these situations were handled. Dr. 
Richardson, dean the College Education, was 
honored guest, and presented the chapter 
plaque Charlotte Gillie. This award made 
each year the senior who has manifested the 
greatest professional interest education, The 
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winner the award chosen three members 
the faculty from list submitted Kappa 
Delta Pi. After the presentation the new members 
and officers were introduced. Our other honored 
guests for the evening were Gino Ratti, dean 
the College Liberal Arts, and Mrs. Ratti, and 
Miss Ida Wilhite. 

The chapter looking forward busy year. 
the first meetings the new semester Oc- 
tober plans were made attend luncheon 
and sessions the State Teachers’ Convention, 
October 21-22. 


State Teachers College 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


The chapter looking forward busy year. 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College enjoy 
variety social and business programs through- 
out the college year. Plans are completed for the 
engagement well-known lecturers, 
address the society on topics not only on topics 
educational nature but political, literary, 
and philosophical subjects well. Discussions and 
open forums are part every meeting the 
group. 

The Gamma chapter has also arranged for 
assembly program which time noted educa- 
tional leader will convey the student body 
the importance scholarship the life the 
individual. The ideals for which Kappa Delta 
stands will also brought the attention the 
assembly, while membership the society will 
held aloft the goal for which each student 
should strive. 


State Teachers College 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota 


THE Gamma chapter has made plans for the 
coming year. One these plans concerns itself 
wtih the inclusion social features 
every regular meeting. This idea was discussed 
the North Central Regional Conference held 
our college April 1937. hoped this plan will 
achieve better interest the meetings 
also further better acquaintance among the mem- 
bers. The social feature the meeting will occur 
during the latter portion the evening. will 
The personnel this committee changes every 
meeting and planned include every member 
the chapter least once year. order 
make the regular and social feature success each 
member has designate our chapter’s bulle- 
tin board whether she plans attend each 
meeting. excuse needed for absence. 


The question new members confronts every 
chapter. Some students are unable 
account financial difficulties. For 
pective members the chapter has 
Prospective members may loan money the offi- 
cers and the counselor agree. The fund built 
new member. 

plan being discussed the chapter where- 
interested prospective members 
meetings before they are members. this way 
the members may get acquainted with the can- 
didates. The chapter may then vote the can- 
didates, about five candidates one meeting. This 
would lessen the work the membership com- 
mittee because the voting new 
spread out over prolonged period. The candi- 
dates, however, would not considered 
the plan the new members 
able carry on, the next vear, when they are 
without the old members who graduate. 


GAMMA CHI 
Worcester State Tea hers Colle vé 


Massachusetts 


third annual initiation Gamma Chi 
chapter was held the college April 1937 with 
simple yet beautiful candlelight ceremony. The 
following were initiated members the chap- 
ter: Florence Ahern Jeanne Belisle Eliza- 
beth Garvin Mary King Nellie Mayka 
Marie Rearick Mary Shine Kathryn 
Toomey Genevieve Watkins Marion 
Williams Following the ceremony the chap- 
ter met the Standish Hotel for its annual ban- 
quet. Miss Mary Masoonian made charming 
toastmistress. The welcome was given 
president, Norma Dooley. Greetings from the col- 
lege were presented Dr. Wm. Aspinwall, presi- 
dent the college. Mr. Edmund 
sented greetings our counselor. Miss Jeanne 
Belisle spoke for the initiates. President Martin 
Framingham State College presented 
delightful address which was development 
his opening statement “Poetry the open door 
culture.” 

The April meeting was business nature. 
The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, Mary King; vice-president, Flor- 
ence Ahern; historian-reporter, Irene Sullivan; 
secretary, Mary treasurer, Kathryn 
Toomey; counselor, Myra Fitch. After the 
business meeting Ruth Manning gave extreme- 
interesting talk trip through the White 
Mountains taken foot. 

The final meeting Gamma Chi chapter was 
held May the home the retiring secre- 
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tary, Anna picnic supper was en- 
joved, and the beautiful views Massachusetts’ 
apple blossom time were fully ap- 
preciated. Miss Norma Wahlberg 
and gift was presented the retiring coun- 
elor, Mr. Edmund Osborne, appreciation for 
his untiring efforts behalf the chapter. The 
new president, Miss Mary Kinig and counselor 
Miss Myra Fitch were The first meeting 
the new year will held October, 


ALPHA 
Faste ri K entu ky State ae ac hers Colle ve 
Richmond, Kentucky 


ALPHA CHAPTER holdinig its formal 
initiation for eight new members Ocotber 21, 
1937, the Glyndon Hotel Richmond, Ken- 
Those initiated are Elmer Douglas, 
Don Louis Hignite, Lona Turner, Lucille Nun- 
nelly, Carmel Jett, Norbert Rechtin, Fred Mayes, 
and Helen Schorle. These initiates will provide the 
entertainment for the evining. 

October 25, the chapter will sponsor 
chapel program with the theme 
Miss Frances Cocanougher, Mr. Mattox, 
and Mr. James Neale. 

Our chapter happy welcome back Miss 
Ellen Pugh, critic teacher our training 
and fellow who has been studying 
Columbia University for the past year. 

Dr. professor education, 
studied the University Chicago this summer. 

One our charter members, Miss Lucille Der- 
rick, has received year’s leave absence work 
her doctor’s degree the University Chi- 
cago, 

Miss Martha Culton, chapter recorder-treasurer, 
planning vacation Illinois during Novem- 
ber. 

Delta Alpha chapter planning hold month- 
meetings for the first time, this year. 


Bera 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


the summer term, Delta Beta chapter 
Kappa Delta held two regular 
the final meeting, twenty-four new members were 
initiated including two members the faculty. 

Beginning the fall semester, dinner-meeting 
was held the Captain Brady Restaurant Oc- 
tober 6. 

Professor Harry Cunningham the Biology 
Department, and Professor Fren 


the Educational Department spoke. Professor 
Musselman spoke about the early development 
high schools Professor Cunningham dis- 
cussed the extensive survey has made the 
teaching science the intermediate grades. 


GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


THE spring the year 1937 was busy season 
for Delta Gamma chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
speaker our college. Pierre Lejins from Latvia 
and member International House Chicago 
gave two lectures Concord. our weekly as- 
sembly program the morning spoke 
“What Europe Thinks America.” 

That night Mr. Lejins gave lecture the 
college social room all honorary fraternity and 
faculty members. His subject for this discussion 
was Comparison Crime Europe and 
America.” Mr. Lejins came this country 
1934. complete his the University 
Chicago. open forum was held 
talk, and refreshments were served. 

The last May held initiation and elec- 
tion officers the college social room. four 
o’clock the afternoon Charles Ritchie, Martha 
Jeter Laznby and Virginia Cushman were ini- 
tiated. Following that had election 
stallation officers. The new officers are Vir- 
ginia Hannah Princeton, president; Virginia 
Cushman Athens, vice-president; Irene Cooper 
Athens, secretary-historian-reporter; and Pro- 

After the installation ceremony journeyed 
Bluefield, West Virginia, twenty miles from 
Athens, where had dinner Jimmy’s Res- 
taurant. There were favored talks sev- 
eral honorary members, our sponsor, Dr. 
McGuire, and our retiring president, Richard 
Cook. The new members entertained 
original poems which they were required write 
for this occasion. 

Another initiation was held last year the West 
Virginian Hotel Bluefield. this time ini- 
tiated seven new members and had banquet. 

our first meeting this year were faced 
with the vacancy the position sponsor which 
was held Dr. McGuire last Dr. 
McGuire not teaching Concord this 
unanimously elected one our faithful honor- 
ary members that post. Miss Pearle Fankhauser, 
Concord’s education department, will our 
sponsor this year. 

wish the other chapters Kappa Delta 
successful and busy year. 
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DELTA 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


THE programs planned for the year 1937-38 
the Delta Delta chapter Kappa Delta will 
center around the theme “Contributions from the 
South.” Among the subjects will study will 
the interrelationship between whites and colored 
people, the literature the south, the chief educa- 
tors, business nature the south, its journalists, 
its gardens, its architecture, its art, and its poetry. 

plan make this active and educational 
for our chapter! 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


DeKalb, Illinois 


Delta Epsilon chapter Northern 
linois State Teachers College sponsoring 
discussion carried its members entitled “Re- 
discovery Education The panel 
will consist five members who will speak before 
Parent Teachers Associations, various educational 
groups, and women’s 

The members feel that stimulating inter- 
est education through the panel, they will 
carrying out objective the Society since 
are primarily interested educational develop- 
ment. create interest the chapter meetings, 
the panel group will talk the various phases 
the question and then open the meetings for dis- 
This method will also enable the panel 
members derive useful information that can 
used the public discussions the topic. 

The Delta Epsilon chapter welcomes Miss Mary 
Jane Seed who new faculty member North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College and also 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Delta Epsilon chapter sponsored home- 
coming breakfast for its alumni members Sun- 
day, October 10. Approximately forty members 
were present. The theme for the breakfast was 
“New Trends Education.” 


ZETA 


Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


DELTA ZETA CHAPTER was very active during 
the summer term 1937. The social meetings 
included tea the beginning the term 
which prospective members were invited, and 
picnic the close the term. Our counselor, 
Miss Van Antwerp, was hostess for the picnic 
which was held her home because rain. 
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Members Phi Epsilon, local honorary so- 
Were our guests our meeting July 
speaker for the event was Professor 
Miserez, of the college faculty, who spoke on 
“The Crying Need Teachers.” This was fol- 
lowed panel discussion the subject. 

August new members were initiated, 
including honorary member Webster Pearce, 
president Northern State Teachers College. Ac- 
tive members taken were 
Lillian Erickson, Lawrence Hebbard, Grove Hol- 
man, Mary Jane Manthei, Marian Rogers, and 
John The program consisted 
“Upholding Our Ideals” President Pearce, 
and few vocal selections Helen Raatikainen. 

Northern’s Kadelpians are now planning for 
bigger and better activities during the current 


Era 
Northwestern State Teachers College 


Alva, Oklahoma 


ETA CHAPTER held its annual convoca- 
tion banquet the Bell Hotel, April 24. Dr. 
Wardell, professor history the Univer- 
sity Oklahoma and former Northwestern stu- 
dent, addressed the members and guests 
“Essentials Civilization.” Miss Mattie Lyday, 
chapter president, presided the function. Pro- 
fessor Wardell was introduced Prof. 
Vinson. 

New members taken into the society, selected 
the basis scholarship and personality traits, 
were: Reba Anderson, Edward Aud, Jess Cullison, 
Joe Hinshaw, Blanche Holmden, Evelyn Irons, 
Jamie Carol White, Mary Yauk, Merle DeMoss, 
Ralph Clifford, Florine Harper and John 
Smith. Alumni initiates included: Mrs, 
Hardy, Vera Leeper, Lillie Dean, Wayne Ballard, 
Edna Donley, Archie Harney and Dorothy Chan- 
nel, 

short business meeting was held after the 
banquet which time new officers, including Miss 
Mattie Lyday, president; Miss Margaret Riggs, 
counselor; Miss Louise Ewalt, secretary, and Miss 
Florine Harper, historian, were selected. 

the initial fall meeting Herod Hall 
September 27, Miss Mattie Lyday, president, con- 
ducted brief discussion the chapter plans for 
the year. Miss Pearl Marlatt, who returned 
Northwestern June secretary the Registrar, 
was elected secretary replace Mrs. Francis 
Buchanan, formerly Miss Louise Ewalt. Mrs. 
Buchanan now living Oklahoma City. 

Miss Jean Holland, Miss Reba Anderson, Prof. 
Vinson and Dean Sabin Percefull were 
selected to serve on the program committee. The 


be 


chapter decided meet the homes the mem- 
bers. 

Miss Minnie Shockley reviewed the book 
the Fishinig Cat, Foldes the October 
meeting the home Dean Sabin Percefull. 

“International Peace” was the topic the 
guest speaker, Frank Wadley the history 
department Northwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege, the November meeting. 

Members Delta Eta chapter are proud 
the recent honor which has come honorary 
member, Miss Minnie Shockley. Miss Shockley 
has been notified the Oklahoma Memorial So- 
ciety that her namie will placed Oklahoma’s 
Hall Fame because her outstanding achieve- 
ments and abilities the field education. 


THETA 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 


Delta Theta chapter Kappa Delta 
concluded very interesting and profitable sum- 
mer work and fellowship, August 13, 1937. 

the first meeting the summer session, Miss 
Edna Barnes, Supervisor Student Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York, spoke 
the chapter some problems the teaching 
} rofession, 

July 23, forty candidates for membership 
the society were pledged very impressive cere- 
mony the lawn Professor Montgom- 
ery’s residence. After the ceremony, social hour 
was spent beautiful grove near the college 
where refreshments were served, 

The climax the summer’s activities was the 
annual summer initiation banquet. the initiation 
ceremony, held the Social Center Building 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, forty-six 
new members were enrolled. Following the initia- 
tion rites, the chapter assembled the beautiful 
new air-conditioned dining room the Cafe 
Raven where delicious banquet was served. 
this time, Dr. McElhannon, Dean Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, spoke the sub- 
ject: “What the Twentieth Century Has Taught 
Us.” 

Delta Theta chapter began last May 1936, 
with eighteen charter members, and the present 
time (October, 1937) has enrollment one 
hundred and fifty 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


THOUGH the spring activities Delta Tota 
chapter were several, the most significant was that 


CHAPTER 


LETTERS 


May The chapter that date commemo- 
rated the first anniversary its founding and 
the same time did honor Doctor Washington 
Strother Dearmont, retiring Dean the College 
Education. formal banquet, widely at- 
tended, both Doctor Dearmont and Kappa Delta 
were the recipients tributes numerous and 
fitting. Doctor Michael Demiashkevich, Pea- 
body College, the evening’s principal speaker, 
offered brilliant discourse “Reality, Values, 
and Education.” Other addresses were delivered 
Doctor Thomas Harris, State Superintendent 
Education for Louisiana, Doctor Edwin Lewis 
Stephens, President Southwestern, Doctor Vest 
Myers, Dean Education Cape Girardeau 
College, Missouri, and Doctor Hollis Moody 
Long, Faculty Sponsor Delta 

the business session which preceded the eve- 
ning’s banquet, officers for the new term were 
elected. the last meeting the spring, May 
25, these officers were installed. 

July 20, the chapters’ first summer meet- 
ing, candidates for membership were selected. 
August six new members were initiated. The 
initiation and business meeting were followed 
informal reception the patio adjoining the 
College Social Parlor Martin Hall. 


Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 


BANQUET held April connection with 
dedication exercises the new Laboratory School, 
Governor Clarence Dr. Martin was initiated into 
honorary membership the Delta Kappa chapter 
Robert Rogers, president. Dr. Armen- 
trout the Colorado College Education and 
member Theta chapter was 
speaker. The following were pledged the so- 
ciety: Miss Jessie Lane the Laboratory School, 
Wanda Gober, Mary Lou Shields, Ruth Johnson, 
Roberta Diener, Mary McHarness, Wacele Woos- 
ter, Mary Heaton and Corrine Knauber. 

During the summer session banquet was held 
honor the county Superintendents Eastern 
Washington who were present the college for 
their annual conference. Margaret Lane, president, 
was toastmistress. Dr. Obed Williamson the 
college faculty; Elmer Kennedy the Washing- 
ton State Department Education; Charles 
Cone, superintendent the Chelan schools, and 
Miss Jane Kenney Republic and chairman 
the county superintendents Eastern Washington 
were the speakers. The following were pledged 
into the society: Wylena Gamon, Aileen Champ- 
lin, Flora Belle Erickson, George Homburg, Mrs. 
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Alberta Larkin, Irma Kintschi, Mrs. Mazie La- 
Rue, Elma Morasch and Ruth Poynter. 

Dr. and Mrs. Obed Williamson entertained 
honor Dr. Bruce Raup Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, tea August with the Kappa 
Delta members guests. Dr. Raup discussed 
“Progressive Education.” 

Dr. Annette Phelan the National Society 
for the Prevention Blindness, who member 
the Kappa chapter, Columbia University, spoke 
“The Visual Problems School Children,” 
meeting held the spring. 

luncheon was held Delta Kappa chapter, 
October 22, connection with the Washington 
Education Association conference Spokane. Mr. 
Steig, member Gamma Delta chapter, 
North Dakota State College, and superintendent 
schools Colfax, Washington, was the man 
speaker. Miss Leila Lavini, member Kappa 
chapter, Columbia, was charge. 


LAMBDA 
Wilson Teachers Colle ve 


THE formal dinner Delta 
Lambda chapter the club house the American 
Association University Women last June three 
new members were initiated. Dr. Frank Bal- 
lou, superintendent schools Washington, D.C. 
and member the Laureate chapter, was the guest 
honor. spoke his trip throughout the 
vocational methods employed 


meeti ot 


states, studying 
different school systems with the Vocational Edu- 
cation Tour for School Superintendents, sponsored 
the National Vocational Conference New 
York. 

Later business meeting was held. New officers 
were elected and plans were discussed for the 
coming was agreed that the chapter should 
the school with which identified. 

Plans were made award fifty dollar scholar- 
ship junior senior merit the school. 
provide more opportunities for the members 
the fraternity and the students meet socially, 
tea given each semester. 

are now planning conference held 
Wilson Teachers College November for 
the purpose discussing problems beginning 
teaching with the students. The conference will 
consist three panel discussions—one for kinder- 
garten-primary, one for intermediate, and one for 
junior high student teachers. Members the 
panel include outstanding leaders educational 
fields, students and members Kappa Delta Pi. 

addition the program outlined, there 
will regular monthly meetings which time 
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topics current educational interest will 


cussed. 


ALUMNI 
(Formerly Beta Nu) 
Spearfish Normal School 
Spearfish, South Dakot 


AMONG spring weddings was that Dorothy 
Jackson, primary teacher the Spearfish Public 
Schools for the past eight years. the close 
the school year Miss Jackson resigned her position 
become the bridge Alfred Beck 
The young couple reside farm near 
Mrs. Beck vice-president the alumni chapter, 

Miss Allene Wolzmuth, M.A., who taught 
Watertown, South Dakota, last year, accepted 
position the junior high school Pendleton, 
Oregon, Miss Wolzmuth has special supervision 
remedial reading there. While attending Chicago 
University last summer, she specialized remedial 
reading. 

The winter term again finds Miss Vera Hahn, 
M.A., the University Louisiana working 
her doctorate. 

Miss Dorothy Woodburn, English instructor 
the Gettysburg, South Dakota, high school, at- 
tended Northwestern last 
working toward master’s degree. Miss Wood- 
burn also adviser the high school paper and 
director darmatics Gettysburg. 

Miss Frances Repass, Spearfish Junior High 
School supervisor, contributor coming 
issue The Journal Geography. Miss Repass’ 
article, “An Experiment Teaching Current 
Geography,” geography 
through current 


Sulnimer 


University 


concerns teaching 
events, social studies experi- 


ment which she worked out her classes last 
year, 
Miss Virginia Rebbe resuming 


year mathematics and science instructor the 
high school at Blunt, South Dakota. Miss Rebbe 


also charge the declamatory work. 

Dr. Jessie Pangburn and Mr. Melvin Skar- 
sten, both the education department Spear- 
fish Normal, appeared twice each the program 
the annual district meeting the Wyoming 
Educational Association Sundance, Wyoming, 
October. Dr. Pangburn gave talks 
ing the Three R’s” and “Horace Mann, Patriot.” 
Mr. Skartsten spoke “The Service Motive 
School and Class Room” and “Some Helps for 
Rural Teachers.” 

Miss Ida Henton of the Normal School faculty 
president the penmanship round table the 
South Dakota Education Association will 
meet Sioux Falls November 22, 23, and 24. 
Miss Ada Hoyman, teacher second grade 
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the Spearfish Public Schools, vacatoined for six 
weeks Seattle, Washington, last summer and 
reports enjoyable time. 

Bennett, counselor the alumni chapter, was her 
daughter Betty, now Mrs. Dinon Busch, who 
was Beta her college days. Mrs. Busch, 
who now lives National City, California, spent 
eight weeks with her parents Spearfish. Her 
father, Mr. Bennett, also alumni chapter 
member. 

Mr. McCain, vice-president Spearfish 
Normal School and geography instructor, vaca- 
tioned the East last summer with his wife, his 
daughter Marjorie, and his son Wendell. The 
McCains motored Washington, D.C., where 
they visited their daughter Inez, Mrs. Hare, 
that city. They were gone six weeks all, 
visiting friends and relatives, and sightseeing. The 
major portion the time was spent Washing- 
ton where, addition the usual sights, the 
McCains had the privilege witnessing both 
houses Congress session. Other places in- 
terest visited were Annapolis, Fort McHenry 
Baltimore, New York City, West Point, the Mo- 
hawk Valley, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls. also 
visited his daughter Evelyn Chicago and re- 
turned home late August. Mr. McCain’s 
daughter Wenona, Beta who teaches third 
grade the Rapid City schools, spent her vaca- 
tion working toward her bachelor’s degree the 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

Mr. McCain was engaged institute work 
Haakon and Custer Counties, lecturing geog- 
raphy, the latter part September. 
Haakon County visited his son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence McCain, Philip 
where his son manager the bank. Mrs. 
McCain was Rheba Wood, former Beta Nu. 

Another summer traveler was Dr. Fred Guen- 
ther the Spearfish Normal history department. 
Dr. Guenther spent the vacation between the sum- 
mer and fall terms touring Oklahoma and Texas 
with his son Charles and his daughter Marjorie 
Jo. The itinerary was via Tablequah, Oklahoma, 
where they picked brother, Dr. 
Guenther the department psychology, North- 
eastern State Teachers College; and continued 
Palestine, Texas, where the two Dr. Guenthers 
visited their parents and relatives and also the 
parents and relatives Fred Guenther. 
From there they visited the great East Texas 
oil fields, relatives San Antonio, and spent some 
time Taylor, Texas, where Dr. Guenther had 
spent his boyhood days. had not been there for 
twenty-nine years and found 
changed. The east oil fields were also a new de- 
velopment since had left Texas. The return 
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trip was made Denver, Colorado, Mrs. 
Guenther returning with Guenther 
children for visit Spearfish. 

Extremely active state wide and even wider 
circles education Skarsten, instructor 
the education department Spearfish Normal 
and principal the Normal Training School. 
Mr. Skarsten holds the chairmanship the com- 
mittee the Study Supply and Demand 
South Dakota Teachers which sub-committee 
under the Committee for the Improvement 
Teacher Personnel sponsored the Long Term 
Education Program South Dakota. also 
member the committee redistricting the state 
permit holding meetings the South Dakota 
Education more than one place 
any given year. addition these duties, Mr. 
Skarsten has contributed three articles the 
South Dakota Education Journal, dur- 
ing the past year and article, Great 
Discovery,” the St. Nicholas Magazine, which 
appears the September 1926 issue. 

Besides his educational activities Mr. Skarsten 
spent considerable part his summer travel 
which included tour Yellowstone Park and 
the Custer Battlefield with group boys and 
trip Minnesota during which visited Min- 
nesota University. Mr. Skarsten the chapter 
treasurer, 

Mrs. Ada Warren the Spearfish Normal 
Training School faculty also made trip the 
Yellowstone during the summer. Mrs. Warren’s 
daughter, Mrs. Leland Tronson, formerly Mar- 
garet Walraff Beta chapter and now living 
Fairbault, Minnesota, spent two weeks with her 
mother last summer Spearfish. Mrs. Warren 
recording secretary for the local chapter. 

Another visitor the Yellowstone Park last 
summer was Dr. Jessie Pangburn, head the 
education department Spearfish Normal and 
corresponding secretary Black Hills Alumni 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Gertrude Millar has begun her sixth vear 
junior high school mathematics and world his- 
tory instructor the Spearfish Public Schools. 

Miss Leone Whitlock, English and journalism 
instructor and declamatory coach the Spear- 
fish High School, spent the greater part the 
summer religious education connection with 
the Epworth League, young people’s society the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Miss Whitlock, who 
Devotional Chairman for the Western South 
Dakota District the Epworth League, was 
instructor the annual summer institute that 
district Pactola and was also present 
similar convocation the North Nebraska 
Leagues. She president the Black Hills Alum- 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
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KAPPA DELTA PUBLICATIONS 


THE LECTURE SERIES 
The Sources Science Education John Dewey 
Learn Perish Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

The Excitement Teaching William Lyon Phelps 
Education and the Social Crisis William Heard Kilpatrick 
The Pursuit Knowledge Stephen Leacock 


PUBLISHED LIVERIGHT, INC., 386 4TH 
NEW YORK CITY 


Internationalism and Disarmament Mary Woolley 
The Mystery the Mind’s Desire John Finley 
Century the Universal School William Bagley 
Democracy Way Life Boyd Bode 
Experience and Education John Dewey 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN CO., FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 
Studies the Measurement William Lance- 
lot, Arvil Barr, Thecdore Torgerson, Carl Johnson, 
Virgil Lyon, Anthony Walvoord, and Gilbert Lee Betts 
Education and Social Dividends French 

Education and the Social Conflict Howard Langford 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN CO., FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Kappa Delta Pi: 1911-1936 Alfred Hall-Quest 


THE MACMILLAN FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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VOLUME 
NUMBER 


Objectives Kappa Delta 


Professor Education, Sam Houston State Teachers College 


Purposes 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said address before Harvard stu- 
dents: man has earned the right 
intellectual ambition until has 
learned lay his course star 
which has never seen—to dig 
the divining rod for springs which 
may never reach.” 

The objectives Kappa Delta 
are intangibles, too. Since the found- 
ing the Illinois Education Club 
the University 1909 and 
its reorganization Kappa Delta 
March 1911, has endeavored 
guard the high ideals the teach- 
ing profession, transmit the best 
the past and encourage the fulfillment 
high aspiration, and promote 
good fellowship. 

The two purposes the society are 
encourage high intellectual and 
scholastic standards and recognize 
outstanding contributions educa- 
tional ideals her members. that 
end each pledge who has qualified 
candidate asked take four vows 
before becomes member Kappa 


Delta Pi. 


The Vow Science 

The first vow that Science. 
Science involves certainty, accuracy, 
and definiteness. According the Rit- 
ual for Initiation, scientific attitude 
implies faithfulness the cause 
free inquiry and ideals truth, how- 
ever relentlessly truth may tear the 
roots prejudice. 

Clearly then, one 
Kappa Delta have its members 
eagerly pursue ever advancing col- 
lection truths related the world 
and man. The pursuit truth must 
free “compromise and things half- 
done.” Habits continued self-edu- 
cation and cultural exploration are be- 
coming more and more important 
the world that witnessing vast 
changes. 

1903 Charles Eliot admon- 
ished individuals remember “that 
the best fruits real culture are 
open mind, broad sympathies, and re- 
spect for all the diverse achievements 


Address before N.E.A. 1903, “The New Defini- 


tion the Cultivated Man,” quoted Heidler, 
College Years, Long and Smith, N.Y., 1933, 112. 
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objective Kadelpians 1938. 

Research such not the aim. 
President Conant, who has kept alive 
love the classics along with pro- 
ductive laboratory work, impatiently 
criticised the scholars tenth century 
Constantinople who “held their life- 
less hands the riches their fathers, 
without inheriting the spirit which had 
created and improved that sacred patri- 
They had lost the spirit that 
gives science life and meaning. 

The Vow Fidelity Humanity 

Members Kappa Delta each 
initiation service are asked renew 
their vow Fidelity Humanity. 
The founders the society realized 
that the midst social change faith 
human nature might shaken. 

John Gould poetically ex- 
presses this idea the following state- 
ment: “Man creature full 
potentialities, some for good, some for 
evil, and all confused and contra- 
dictory, that unless shown his 
educators just what potentialities 
ought develop and what leave 
undeveloped, does not really live; 
just bundle confused striv- 
ings, incapable sustained achieve- 
ment.” 

for its members see possibilities 
individual even when sur- 
rounded poverty, squalor, and 
misery and metamorphosis takes 
place truly thankful. 

The Vow Service 

The third vow that Service. 
Initiates are told that service the 
cornerstone education, and that 


2 > 
Reported Time, September 28, 1936, 26. 
Address given the Southwestern Conference 
Higher Education, Norman, Oklahoma, November 16, 


builds for more than the present and 
for more than self. Kadelpian wears 
his education King Arthur wore his 
sword, Excaliber. This was worn with 
pride and its sharp edge never wil- 
fully injured the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. 

According Skinner* “the values 
education, from social point 
view, must found 
growth and social Mary 
develops the same idea her 
statement: “It not enough know; 
action essential knowledge; but 
action without thought perilous, and 
thought without action futile.” 

John Drinkwater’s Prayer” 
might well adopted all Kadel- 
pians. 

“Grant the will fashion feel, 
Grant the strength labor know, 
Grant the purpose, ribbed and edged 

with steel, 
strike the blow. 
* 
Knowledge ask not—knowledge thou 
hast lent; 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter 
need 
Give build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


Out small beginnings, “as one 
small candle may light 
may come great light. Out forest 
scrub oaks may come magnificent 
sapling because kind hand has cut 
away the underbrush. The sapling will 
reward enough even though the 
hand has been honored service 
thanksgiving and remembrance, 


E. kinner, Educational Psychology, Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1936, 10. 

Quoted Director’s Letter, American Association 
University Women, March 1934, 29. 

William Bradford, History Plimmoth Planta- 
tion. 


OBJECTIVES 


Kadelphian serves because has in- 
telligent sympathy, devotion man- 
kind, and appreciation the world 
which lives. 

The Vow Toil 

The final vow that Toil. Sci- 
ence not mastered without labor. 
Fidelity humanity not easily ac- 
quired. Service implies physical sacri- 
fice. Candidates for membership 
Kappa Delta are required pledg 
themselves toil. The bee hive found 
the key symbolic this objective. 
The bee does his appointed tasks with- 
out supervision and does con- 
sistently. 

Woodrow once said the 
college, “Work, definite, exacting, 
long continued, but not narrow 
petty merely rule thumb, must 
its law life for those who would 
pass its gates and out with its au- 
thentication.” Doubtlessly, the found- 
ers Kappa Delta desired the key 
worn its members indicate the 
vigorous mastery systematic 
edge. 

Contributions members the 
Laureate Chapter give evidence the 
valuable, painstaking, time consuming 
work distinguished The 
society expects her more and 
less distinguished members emulate 
the example the master teachers. 

wrote: “As certainly 
water falls rain the tops moun- 
tains and runs down into valley, plains 
and pits, does thought fall first 
the best minds, and run down, from 


reprinted from Magazine Heidler’s 
College Years, Smith, New York, 1933, 


142. 
Emerson, Complete Writings, Wise, New 
York, 1929, 102. 
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class class, until reaches the 
masses, and works Com- 
parison may made between the 
valley and plains and lesser Kadel- 
pians. Unless preparation made 
receive the water that rushes down 
upon them, they may overwhelmed 
the flood, and after has passed 
bemoaned the fact that there were 
reservoirs for its reception. Such prep- 
aration requires careful planning and 
great labor. 

Guarding the High Ideals the 

Teaching Profession 

guard the high ideals the teaching 
profession. College education 
longer class distinction but rather 
indication intellectual difference. 
The day laborer’s daughter who 
bright may educated today. Her 
scholarship may superior and this 
basis she may advised become 
teacher. Unless she has that innate 
thing call refinement, her educa- 
tion will only veneer. Kappa 
Delta has dislike for self-made 
teachers provided they exemplify the 
high ideals the teaching profession. 

George Bernard has one 
his characters describe college pro- 
fessor one “who has mania for 
intellectual subjects without having 
ray intellect.” continues: 
“When man mentally incapable 
abstract thought takes meta- 
physics; and they make him profes- 
sor. When incapable conceiv- 
ing quantity the abstract, takes 
mathematics; and they make him 
distinguishing between 


George Bernard Shaw, Short Stories, Scraps, and 


Shavings, Dodd Mead and Company, New York, 1934, 
146. 
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mouse and real one, takes 
biology; and they make him pro- 
fessor. And on. The fact is, these are 
clockwork mice themselves. tutor- 
ing them and coaching them and stuff- 
ing them with textbooks you wind 
them up, and they go. You feel safe 
with them because you always know 
how far they will and how they will 
go.” 

This extreme ridicule, but there 
would humor unless there 
was some truth. Certainly, such teach- 
ers not, any way, measure 
the high ideals the teaching pro- 
fession set Kappa Delta Pi. 

Glenn says that the great 
teacher “brings his business accurate 
and wide knowledge, informed 
technique, intelligence, energy, initia- 
tive, adaptability, common sense, high 
standards personnel character and 
professional achievement, singleness 
purpose, sympathy, rich social back- 
ground, and convincing sincerity 
personality.” this kind teacher 
that Kappa Delta wishes en- 
courage. 

The purpose education liber- 
ate the human spirit and guide its 
further development provided this 
will make for its own happiness and 
the good society. This means that 
the teacher must never satisfied with 
making his students his own like- 
ness but must strive teach them 
aspire all they can be. 


The Transmission the Best the Past 
and the Fulfillment High 
Aspiration 

Through its 
Kappa Delta puts into permanent 


Glenn Frank, University Wisconsin 
No. 2076, 


Bulletin, 


form some the best contributions 
its members and friends. You are 
familiar with 
the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series, and the Kappa Delta Re- 
search Publications. 

Kappa Delta deeply appreciates 
the heritage she has received from 
earlier age. She urges Kadelpians 
throughout the width and breadth 
our land know intimately the great 
people and great thoughts the past 
those who will follow these cherished 
gifts enlarged the loving care given 
them and enriched the refinement 
cultivated 

Kappa Delta wishes her members 
set their aspirations high and 
work toward nearer realization 
these. She places her honor and con- 
fidence their leadership. She eagerly 
anticipates their pre-service 
service achievements. 


The Promotion Good Fellowship 

Kappa Delta offers her members 
the fellowship the great. Her na- 
tional officers are 
among whom are Dr. McCracken, Dr. 
Stratemeyer, Dr. Hall-Quest, Dr. 
Bagley, and Dr. Walters. The Laure- 
ate Chapter has roster distin- 
guished educators. Kappa Delta 
justly proud her illustrious sons 
and daughters: John Dewey, Edward 
Thorndike, Lewis Madison Ter- 
man, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, John 
Finley, Mary Woolley, Grace 
Abbott, Walter Damrosch, Charles 
Beard, and others too numerous 
mention. 

She proud, too, local officers 
who act her envoys all parts 


(Continue / on page 9) 
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Making Beta Alpha Chapter Significant the Campus 


Making college organization sig- 
nificant the campus one the 
most difficult problems any 
society faces. The meetings may 
educational and interesting; the honor 
belonging, great; but the affairs 


the society are not publicized the 
prestige the society felt the stu- 
dent body, students not strive 
become included within its member- 
ship. Information concerning these ac- 
tivities must presented before the 
student body that they will know 
what the society and what stands 
for. This presents the society the 
school and makes its importance felt. 

There are many approaches the 
solution this problem, which, they 
are handled tactfully, will yield satis- 
factory results. For example, the so- 
ciety might sponsor dances picnics 
take active part inter-society 
activities satisfy the social element. 


Prominent educational leaders might 
speak the group open-forum dis- 
cussions current educational topics 
would incentive the educa- 
tional aspect. The society must give the 
member more than educational and 
social benefits. must offer him 
her certain amount self-satisfac- 
tion; egotistical predominance 
you would call such. awards as- 
sembly where letters and certificates 
are awarded serves the same purpose. 

Beta Alpha chapter Kappa Delta 
has attempted place its society 
before the student body San Jose 
College, San Jose, California. 
though our presence has been already 


felt our campus attempted 
bring again Kappa Delta the 
front. have done this presenting 
gifts both the girls’ and boys’ co- 
operative houses the campus. 

not mean imply that gave 
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gifts the two houses primarily for 
the publicity which received be- 
cause that not the case. gave 
the gifts because wanted take the 
lead supporting these houses our 
campus which feel are accomplish- 
ing very worth while task. Never- 
theless Kappa Delta being con- 
ducted one the more worth while 
for doing. 

The accompanying 
show two gifts made members 
Beta Alpha chapter. the right, the 


Mary Post girls’ house 
proud its new cabinet; Aimee Lou 
Emmitt, house manager (left), Jane 
Moffet, house president, 
phine Monnot, society representative, 
start putting articles safe storage. 
the other side, Walter Dowdy, 
Hall manager, picks pieces 
broken plate while George Dirks, 
president Beta Alpha chapter, and 
Ray Ruf, society member, hold the 
dish towels presented the mens’ 
house. 


Objectives Kappa Delta 


(Conti 


this country. She takes pride Kadel- 
pians who serve her less conspicu- 
ous way and who wholeheartedly keep 
their vows, She desirous profes- 
sional fellowship among all Kadel- 
Conclusion 

The objectives Kappa Delta 
are three: (1) guard the high ideals 
the teaching profession, (2) 
transmit the best the past and en- 
courage the fulfillment high aspira- 


nued from page 


tion, and (3) promote good fellow- 
ship. 


Lest the pride our fraternity 
forget humble, may leave 
with you the words Justice Holmes? 
man has earned the right in- 
tellectual ambition until has learned 
lay his course star which has 
never seen—to dig the divining 
rod for springs which may never 
reach.” 
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NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY 


The Convocation Atlantic City 


Those who were able attend the 
Convocation Atlantic City will never 
forget the experience. The beautiful 
weather, the call the sea, the spirited 
and inspiring business sessions, the de- 
lightful luncheons, the dinner honor- 
ing Dr. John Dewey, the appearance 
two new books under the sponsor- 
ship Kappa Delta Pi, the address 
Dr. Paul Hanus, the opportunity 
meeting old friends and making 
new ones, all furnished setting for 
most unusual succession events 
which make the occasion memorable. 

The business sessions the Convo- 
cation convened the Hotel Madison. 
Adequately housed the Solarium 
the room was ample that the busi- 
ness sessions could held one-half 
the room, while the other portion, 
screened off until needed, served 
dining room which the luncheons 
could served. This arrangement 
saved much time for Convocation 
busy that three days (February 28, 
March and were required com- 
plete the business. The Executive 
President, Dean Thomas McCrack- 
en, presided with his usual skill and 
dignity. Business was expedited but 
the same time the delegates always felt 
that there was never any attempt 
hurry deliberations and take action 
before there was opportunity for all 

The spirit the Convocation was 
set the presidential address, the 
reports the members the Execu- 
tive Council, and the scholarly and 


forceful address Dr. Paul Hanus, 
Professor Emeritus Education 
the Harvard Graduate School Edu 
cation, Dr. Bagley traced the origin 
the Society, and explained the activi- 
ties the Laureate members the 
delegates. This unique chapter grow- 
ing slowly but firm foundation. 
was announced that two members 
were elected this year: Abraham 
ner, Director the Institute for 
vanced Research, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey; and Patty Hill, Professor Emeri- 
tus Teachers College, Columbia 
University, well-known for her con- 
tributions Kindergarten education. 

usual Convocation much at- 
tention was given the Constitution, 
and the requirements for membership 
were discussed length. The senti- 
ment the delegates fully approved 
the maintenance high standards 
the institutional chapters, and was 
distinctly noticeable that there was 
tendency for lowering the high stand- 
ards which have characterized the So- 
ciety the past. 

Chapter Activities 

One the most valuable features 
the Convocation meetings the 
discussion chapter activities under 
the direction the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Florence Stratemeyer. More 
and more felt that the strength 
the organization, and its usefulness 
the service education, depend- 
ent upon the quality and character 
the work the local institutional 
chapter. Plans were exchanged the 
delegates, and summaries were given 
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chapter programs, all which will 
enable the present officers make the 
local meetings more effective. 


Regional Conferences 


There was much enthusiasm for the 
continuance the regional conference. 
the expenditure much time and 
energy the Executive Counselor Dean 
Walters has supervised the ar- 
rangements for these meetings. all, 
thirteen conferences were held, begin- 
ning February 1937, Des 
Moines, lowa and closing with one 
Washington, February 
19, 1938, just few days prior the 
Convocation. The conferences, within 
just litle more than year’s time, 
have been held the following points: 
Des Moines, Denver, Colo- 
rado; St. Cloud, Minnesota; Madison, 
Wisconsin; Wichita, Kansas; Athens, 
Ohio; New York City; Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Worth, Texas; Farm- 
ville, Virginia; Montevallo, Alabama; 
Muncie, Indiana; and 
Washington. total thirty chapters 
were represented and nearly one thou- 
sand members Kappa Delta were 
present from the institutions. 


Publications 

The Second Vice-President, Dr. 
Hall-Quest, presented the work the 
stressing the 
place increased importance which 
the magazine taking the educa- 
tional thinking The sub- 
scription list continues increase, the 
present printing being more than six 
Publishers, libraries, edu- 
cational authorities and general maga- 
zines now make frequent reference 
the materials found its pages. 

The beautifully designed 
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tractive volume chronicles the 
first twenty-five years, written Dr. 
Hall-Quest was presented. Under the 
title, Kappa Delta Pi, 1911-1936, 
the history presents not only de- 
tailed account the history the 
Society, but made vivid the use 
achievement for the Society have its 
first quarter century adequately and 
fully presented, and was wise ac- 
tion which made this possible while 
the early records were still available, 
and while was still possible secure 
data from the founders, much which 
not written printed The 
volume being sold The Macmil- 
lan Company. Many individuals will 
wish have this record the Socie- 
ty’s beginnings and development, and 
each chapter will wish least one 
copy. Some the chapters have al- 
ready presented copies the libraries 
their respective institutions. 
Convocation Dinner and Lecture Series 
Perhaps the point greatest inter- 
est was the Convocation dinner. This 
was held the beautiful and spacious 
Westminster Hall the Hotel Chel- 
sea, the largest dining hall Atlantic 
City. The appointments were perfect. 
The tables were beautifully decorated 
with flowers, the menu and program 
cards were prepared chaste and 
dignified form, music was furnished 
the famous Morgan’s Concert En- 
semble and Miss Elda Vittori, dra- 
matic soprano from the Metropolitan 
Company New York City, and all 
was climaxed the address Dr. 
John Dewey, who spoke the sub- 
ject “Experience and Education.” 
The Lecture Series had been estab- 
lished just ten years before, and the 
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first address the series had been 
given Dr. Dewey the Cleveland 
dinner 1929. was therefore fitting 
that should deliver the tenth. More 
than five hundred guests assembled, 
and the address was splendidly given 
and enthusiastically received. Two 
hundred and fifty copies the book 
which included the lecture, though 
much expanded form, had been re- 
ceived from the publishers, but the 
supply was soon exhausted and there 
was demand for more copies. Critical 
some phases practice the pro- 
gressive education movement, sym- 
pathetic its purposes and programs, 
Dr. Dewey his address did much 
stimulate his audience thinking 
the fundamentals rea/ education. 
The lecture published The Mac- 
millan Company. 

the close the lecture recep- 
tion was held honor Dr. Dewey 
and other members the Laureate 
chapter. the receiving line addi- 
tion President McCracken, Mrs. 
McCracken, and Dr. Dewey were Dr. 
and Mrs. Paul Hanus, Dr. and Mrs. 
Payson Smith, Dr. and Mrs. William 
Bagley, Dr. and Mrs. Truman Lee 
Kelley. 

Fellowship Hour 

tea for delegates and three lunch- 
eons completed the social and recrea- 
tional features the Convocation, the 
former planned Dr. Stratemeyer, 
the latter Dean Walters. Stunts, 
music, repartee, “mixing,” singing, 
state competitions, all set the stage for 
real sociability. These furnished 
welcome relief from the intensive busi- 
ness sessions, and also provided op- 
portunities for the members the 


Convocation become acquainted with 
one another. Much was heard the 
enjoyment which they furnished and 
many words approval for this fea- 
ture which was expanded this Con- 
vocation. 


Geographical Distribution Chapters 


was brought the attention 
the Convocation that the Society 
represented thirty-nine states and 
the District Columbia. Three are 
the states along the Pacific Coast, five 
the Western states, ten the South- 
ern states, fifteen the Central states, 
three the Middle Atlantic states, 
and three the New England states. 
Thirty-three chapters are universi- 
ties, seventeen liberal arts and land 
teachers colleges. There are also three 
alumni chapters. Ten new charters 
were granted during the biennium, 


1936-38. 


National Officers 

All officers the Society were re- 
elected the close the Convocation 
sessions. number actions far- 
reaching importance were discussed. 
Some were placed the hands the 
Executive Council for consideration. 
All the Executive officers were pres- 
ent for the Convocation sessions, one 
hundred and eight chapters had sent 
official delegates, while several sent 
four five additional members. was 
distinctly forward-looking Convoca- 
tion. The subjoined report the Re- 
corder-Treasurer shows the sound con- 
dition which the finances the 
Society are found. 
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Financial Statement 
Recorder-Treasurer 
February 1938 


General Fund 


Educational Forum Fund 
Transfer from Convocation Delegate Fund 


Total Balance Checking 3,305.94 


Convocation Delegate Fund 


Balance shown ledger 
Less transfers from Convo- 

cation Delegate Fund to 


account 


General Fund ....... 4,823.28 
Actual Balance Convo- 
cation Delegate Savings 
Petty Cash 


. $16,499.04 


Securities Par Value Cost 


United States Treasury Bonds 9,000.00 9,463.13 


Home Owners Loan Bonds 3,000.00 3,026.25 
United States Savings Bonds.. 40,000.00 30,000.00 
Railway 
Total Securities $62,000.00 $52,946.88 
Total Assets (Cash and Securities) ..... $69,445.92 
Gain Assets February 1934, February 
1936: 
Total Assets, February $61,389.28 
Gain Assets February 1936, February 
1938: 
Total Assets, February 1938 ..... 


Total Assets, February 1936 ........ 


61,389.28 


Changes the Constitution 


Each chapter was recently sent 
several mimeographed pages calling 
attention changes the Constitution 
made the Convocation the rec- 
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ommendation the Executive Coun- 
During the last biennium series 
successful regional conferences have 
been held under the general super- 
vision Dean Walters, Execu- 
tive Counselor. much were they 
favor that was voted that they 
continued for the coming biennium, 
and appropriation was made for the 
purpose. 

The Executive Council was author- 
ized have honor key designed 
awarded members for continuous 
active membership the Society and 
outstanding service the Society. 

The duties chapter officers were 
clarified the By-Laws. was also 
provided that there shall change 
the time election counselors. 
Under the new provisions, the terms 
all counselors expire now, and elec- 
tions are held for the two-year period 
ending April the even-numbered 
years, Counselors who are elected dur- 
ing the two-year period ending April, 
1940, will serve only until the close 
the period. this way the terms 
office all counselors will end 
the same time. There nothing the 
Constitution which prevents chapter 
re-electing eligible faculty member 
this office, chooses, The change 
was made only that the General Office 
would always have data concerning the 
counselor whom correspondence 
directed. 

the time writing these notes 
the Constitution has gone the 


printer. Each initiate entitled 
copy. When received, sufficient 
copies will sent chapters supply 
all those who have not thus far re- 
ceived them. 
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Established March and incorporated under the laws the State Illinois 

Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 

Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the office the Secretary 
State Springfield, Illinois. 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 
for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 
fessional fellowship its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 


educational work. 


OFFICERS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ohio 


University, Athens, Ohio 

Vice-President—FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, 
Teachers Columbia 
New York 

Second Vice-President and Editor THE 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York University, New York 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


John Dewey, Professor Philosophy, Emeritus, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity New York and Commissioner 
Education, State New York, Albany, New 
York 


Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), East Sixty-third Street, New 
York, New York 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology, Division Psychology 
Institute Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 


New York 


elberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Univer- 
sity Denver, Colorado 


Laureate-Counselor—W. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


MEMBERS 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Head, Department 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, 610 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Stanford University, California 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


James Earl Russell, Dean Emeritus Teachers 
College and Professor Emeritus Education 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


LAUREATE 


Susan Miller Dorsey, Los Angeles, California 


Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Psychology 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, California 


Paul Henry Hanus, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED DALLAS, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Director International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
William Bagley, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Payson Smith, Lecturer Educational Admin- 
istration, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Vermont 


Dorothy Arlington, 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
setts 
McKeen Cattell, Grand 
New York, New York 


Central Terminal, 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 27, 1933 
James Angell, President, Yale 
New Haven, Connecticut 


University 


MEMBERS 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Mary Woolley, President, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Henry Holmes, Dean School Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 20, 1935 
John Finley, Editor-in-Chief, 
Times, New York, New York 


York 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 

Boyd Bode, Professor Education, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio 


Frank Freeman, Professor Educational 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 


Grace Abbot, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 


David Eugene Smith, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 1937 
Charles Beard, New 


Connecticut 


Historian, Milford, 


ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director the Institute for 
Advanced Research, Princeton, Jersey. 
Patty Hill, Emeritus Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


1—ALPHA, University Urbana, 

Ill. (March 1911). 
President—Blanche Cline 
Vice-President—Charlotte Hatch 
Historian-Reporter—Kathryn Hansen 
Secretary—Miles Hartley 
Bottenfield 
Counselor—L. Williams 
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BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. (May 30, 1912). 
President—Charles Davis 
Vice-President—Dr. Davis 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Dyde 
Recorder-Secretary—Elizabeth VanLoon 
Gambill 
Counselor—Dr. Barrett 
Corresponding Secretary—Eugene Hilligoss 


3—GAMMA, University Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 

President—Albert Brent 
Kathryn Buchanan 
Historian-Reporter—Chas. Caldwell 
Secretary—Chas. Caldwell 
Treasurer—Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
Counselor—E. Edmondson 


4—DELTA, University Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa (March 23, 1917). 

President—John Snyder 
Vice-President—Helen Garst 
Historian-Reporter—Patricia Shattuck 
Secretary—Opal Nau 
Treasurer—Emma Scott 
Counselor—Lillian Hethershaw 
Corresponding Secretary—Patricia Shattuck 


6—ZETA, Kappa Delta Pi, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917). 

Beatrice Bowen 
Vice-President—Hazel June Clark 
Historian-Reporter—Maxine Vogely 
Recording Secretary—Mildred Maddux 
Treasurer—Suet Nankovitch 
Counselor—Prof. Frances Jenkins 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs, Verna Fire- 


stone 


7—ETA, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. (June 11, 1919). 
President—Wayne Byrd 
Vice-President—Virginia Slocum 
Historian-Reporter—Lawrence Douglas 
Secretary—Grace Kirtland 
Treasurer—Philip Stucker 
Counselor—Prof. Muriel McFarland 


Colorado State College Edu- 

cation, Greeley, Colo. 
1920). 

President—Richard Fields 

Hannen 

Secretary—Mary Margaret Grothe 

Glover 

Counselor—Kenneth Perry 


g—IOTA, Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Emporia, Kan. (March 

President—Teresa Ryan 

Vice-President—Ernest Plomondon 

Historian-Reporter—Mary Jane Diggs 

Holmes 

Treasurer—Coette Newton 


Schrammel 


Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (August 1920). 

President—Lorene Fox 
Vice-President—Kenneth Benne 
Secretary—Pauline Frederick 
Treasurer—Charles Seidle 
Counselor—Prof. William Bagley 
Program Adviser—Prof. George Counts 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 

Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 

President—Susann Fry 

Vice-President—Roberta Adams 

Historian-Reporter— 

Recording Secretary—Lou Anna Boydstone 

Treasurer—Prof. Ben Dyess 

Counselor—Dr. Reed 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Gilbert 
Criswell 


Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 


mal, (March 1922). 
President—Mary Margaret Crafts 
Vice-President—Ruth Hoffman 
Secretary—Clarabel Barrick 
Treasurer—Frank Bertalan 
Counselor—Dean Schroeder 
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(April 29, 1922). 

Smith 

Vice-President—Helen McCord 

Recording Secretary—Katherine Roudebush 

Corresponding Secretary—Wilson Weis 

Treasurer—Mrs. Carmille Holley Rush 

Historian—Paul Worthman 

Counselor—Dean Minich 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. (May 16, 1922). 

President—Alma Jean Weatherly 
Vice-President—Charlotte Sigrest 
Corresponding Secretary—Annie Lauri Bell 
Treasurer—Teresa Pradat 
Pannell 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Dismukes 


State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, (June 1922). 

Bixler 
Vice-President—Phyllis Roberts 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Hooper 
Secretary—Dorothy Hooper 
Treasurer—Robert Hald 
Counselor—Dr. Nugent 


16—PI, Michigan State Normal College, 
lanti, Mich. (June, 1922). 
President—Bernard Stone 
Vice-President—Betty Malley 
Corresponding Secretary—Ada Pettingill 
Recording Secretary—Eltie Kemmerling 
Treasurer—Edmund Goings 
Counselor—Dr. Turner 


17—RHO, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 

lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 
1922). 

President—Carl Hollrah 

Vice-Prestdent—Beatrice Melcher 

Historian-Reporter—Mary Vivian King 

Secretary—Annabel Bradshaw 

Treasurer—Charlotte Reidenbach 

Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


18—SIGMA, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


19—TAU, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, 
1923). 
Helen Walker 
Vice-President—Melba Woolf 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Alice Prindle 
Secretary—Esther Eger 


Counselor—Bracy Cornett 


20—UPSILON, University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 
President—Otis Bell 
Vice-President—Mrs. Gladys Laird 
Secretary—Carol Cumbee 
Treasurer—Ida Ruth McClendon 
Mead 


College, 
W.Va. (June 1923). 

Fox 
Vice-President—Mildred Kerr 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Harris 
O’Farrell 
Treasurer—Myrtle Wolfard 
Counselor—Virginia Foulk 


Huntington, 


Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923). 


23—PSI, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls, Iowa (August 

President—Jerome Cross 

Vice-President—Walter Brown 

Secretary—Phyllis Lang 

Treasurer—Hugh 

Counselor—Dr. John Charles 

Corresponding Secretary—Laurene Webbe- 
king 


1923). 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923). 

Ferguson 
Vice-President—Helen Moriarty 
Historian-Reporter—Barbara Fralich 
Secretary—Anna Mumma 
Treasurer—Dean Irma Voight 
Counselor—Dean McCracken 


25—ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio 
1923). 
President—Lucian Copley 
Vice-President—Margaret Meredith 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Poling 
Secretary—Abigail Curtis 
Treasurer—Ethel Metcalfe 
Blythe Crowl 


ALPHA BETA, University Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. (February 1924). 


27—ALPHA GAMMA, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. (May 19, 1924). 
President—Mrs. Grand Briggs 
Vice-President—W. Pell 


— 

; 


Secretary—Kitty Conroy 
Treasurer—M. E. Lejon 
Counselor—L. Meece 


Teachers College, 
ary 27, 1925). 
President—Barbara Jean Rost 
Vice-President—Verona Lovitt 
Price 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Helen 
Adkisson 


Counselor 


Prof. Simpkins 


30—ALPHA ZETA, 
College, 
1925). 
President—Elizabeth Herlocker 
Vice-President—Garth Thomas 
Philips 
Secretary—Belle Provorse 
Treasurer—Odella Nation 


State 
Pittsburgh, Kan. 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast 
Teachers 


(April 17, 1925). 
President—Dorothy Ecklemann 
Vice-President—Mrs, Anna Siebert 
Historian—Bertie Cleino 
Secretary—Norma Barks 


Counselor—Dr. Krusé 
Reporter—Mary Ethel Harty 
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Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
President—James Thomas 
Vice-President—Grant Shibley 
Historian-Reporter—Beatrice Earley 
Secretary—Anne Morton 
Treasurer—Harriet Miller 
Counselor—E. Kuhnes 


Missouri 
ge, Cape Girardeau 
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28—ALPHA DELTA, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 
1925). 
Vice-President—Martha Chapman 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Ellis 
Ruediger 
Counselor—Mrs. Finner 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mamie Lee 
Mackerey 
29—ALPHA EPSILON, Western Illinois State 


Macomb, Ill. (Febru- 


Graham 


Ellen 


Teachers 
(March 


I4, 


Counselor—President Brandenburg 


State 


Mo. 


Knehans 


Corresponding Secretary—Leota Booker 


ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 


12, 


IOTA, North Texas State Teacher 

College, Denton, 
1925). 

President—Thomas Hall 

Historian-Reporter—Caroline Currie 

Forrest 

Treasurer—Ray Karnes 

Newton 

Sponsors—Myrtle Brown and Bessie Shook 


Tex. (January 


KAPPA, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. (February 12, 
1926). 
President—Dorothy Lenhart 
Vi e-President—Robert Long 
Secretary—Dorcas Jane Anderson 


Mary McBeth 


Counselor 


LAMBDA, University Denver, 
Denver, Colo. (May 22, 1926). 

President—Vivienne Worley 
Vice-President—Wilma Ramsburg 

Lanphier 

Secretary—Betty Ghent 

Treasurer—Lillian 

Counselor—Dr. Willey 

Second Vice-President—Della Golden 


Miller 

Alumni Represent Eggleston 

Student Represe ntative—I rene 3a rr 


Faculty Representativ 
Joyal 

National Executive Counselor 
Walters 


Dean 


MU, 
Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 

President—W. Reusser 
Vice-Pre stident—Helen Howard 
Mae Halsted 
Secretary—Martha White 
Treasurer—Alice Jennings 
Slade 


1926). 


37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 
Calif. (May 28, 1926). 

President—John Chesney 
Vice-President—Evelyn Rusconi 
Marengo 
Secretary—Betty Bragdon 
Treasurer—Marian King 

Dr. Crawford 


Counselor 


38—ALPHA College William Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. (April 


President—Katherine Peek 


Tre asurer—Kate Brow 
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Vice-President—Mollie Waters 
Rapp 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Dickerson 
Treasurer—Virginia Daley 
Counselor—Helen F. Weeks 
Corresponding Secretary—Margaret Brett 


39—ALPHA OMICRON, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind. (May 12, 1927). 


,0o—ALPHA gh George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, 
1927). 

President—Richard Peck 
Vice-President—Carmen Hardin 
Johnson 
—Jimmie Harnill 
Fitzgerald 
Counselor—Dr. Shane 


RHO, State College, Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif. (May 20, 1927). 

President—Rea McPeak 

rst Vice-President—Phyllis Source 

Bolte 

Wilson 

Treasurer—Katharine Riley 

Counselor—Dr. Charles Jacobs 

Corresponding Secretary—Jane White 

Vice-President—Jane Goslin 


42—ALPHA SIGMA, San Diego State 
San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 

President—Roderick Langston 
Soulé 
rances-Patricia Bey 
Secretary—Charlesetta Langenstein 
Treasurer—f rances Moore 
Counselor—Prof. Katherine 


TAU, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. (May 28, 1927). 

President—Brantley Watson 
Vice-President—Mary Bussey 
Kelleher 
Secretary—Jane Cope 
Treasurer—Dorothy Sawyer 
Counselor—Dr. Carr 
Program Chairman—Roy Doty 


UPSILON, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 21, 


Corbett 


1927). 


45—ALPHA PHI, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 

tute, Auburn, Ala. (January 27, 1928). 
President—Grady Randolph 
Glass 
Secretary—Mary Alice Tucker 
Counselor—Prof. Edna Orr 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 


risburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 


President—Agnes Bargh 
Vice-President—Mary Ella Carr 
Recording-Secretary—Helen Hardy 
Corresponding Secretary—Annie Vincent 
Treasurer—Virginia Smith 
Historian—Lena Mundy 
Sergeant-at-arms—Ruth Mathews 
Gifford 


47—ALPHA PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 

Ohio (February 11, 1928). 
President—Marjorie Klechner 
Vice-President—Helen Schroeter 
Houtz 
Secretary—Betty Jane Howell 
Hamilton 
Reporter—Daun Spade 


48—ALPHA OMEGA, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 
President—Russell Goddard 
Vice-President—Howard Cherry 
Secretary—Edna 
Treasurer—Marjorie Davis 
Counselor—Dr. Clinton 


ALPHA, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. (February 21, 1928). 

President—George Dirks 
Vice-President—Betty Ann Ward 
Historian-Reporter—Beth Stein 
Corresponding Secretary—Hope Napoli 
Crumby 
Counselor—Lillian Billington 
Recording Harriet Munger 


BETA, University New Hamp- 

shire, Durham, N.H. 23, 
1928). 

President—Inez Bray 

Vice-President—Raymond Beal 

Gladys MacPhee 

Treasurer—Lillian Hartwell 

Counselor—Professor Harlan Bisbee 


s1—BETA GAMMA, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 

Porter 
Vice-President—Martha Paulson 
Campbell 
Corresponding Secretary—Valgene Routch 
Recording Elenberger 
Treasurer—Frances Doyle 
Counselor—Dr. Richard Madden 


52—BETA DELTA, Southeastern Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). 
President—Elizabeth McKinney 
Vice-President—Ethel Byrns 


re 

vel 
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Secretary—Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates 
Treasurer—Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates 
Counselor—Rosa Lee Hammond 


EPSILON, State Teachers College, 


Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). 


ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- 


cow, Idaho (June 1928). 


55—BETA ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, 


Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Lee Spencer 
Vice-President—Mrs. Flemin Smith 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth Stegall 
Counselor—Lenna Smock 


56—BETA THETA, Oshkosh State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 


1929). 
President—Jeanne McVicar 
Vice-President—Jean Forrest 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Diacon 
Secretary—Harold Ihrke 
Treasurer—Maysel Evans 
Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


57—BETA IOTA, Western State Teachers Col- 

lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 
1929). 

Pulver 

Palmer 

Historian-Reporter—Charlotte Ackley 

Secretary—Thelma Swanson 

Treasurer—Donald Drummond 

Counselor—Dr. William McKinley Robin- 
son 


58—BETA KAPPA, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 
President—Grace Wilbanks 
Secretary—Evelyn Lancaster 
Treasurer—Sue Coleman 


Counselor—H. Ritchie 


59—BETA LAMBDA, College, 
Montevallo, Ala. (May 24, 1929). 

President—Eloise Reynolds 
Vice-President—Rosalie Tutwiler 
Historian—Helen Moss 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Allison 
Treasurer—Helen Hudson 
Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 
Reporter—Annie Belle Gates 
Corresponding Secretary—Winifred Lion 


60—BETA MU, Peru State Teachers College, 
Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 
President—Vivian McKimmey 


Miers 
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Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Walter Blain 


Shafer 
Secretary—Mary Kathryn Hanlon 
Treasurer—Laura Baum 
Counselor—Dr. Paul Maxwell 


61—BETA NU, 


Normal 
Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganiza- 
tion. 


Spearfish School, 


62—BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
(May 29, 1929). 

President—Ellen Louise Johnson 

Vice-President—Charlotte Johnson 

bough 

Secretary-Treasurer—Beatrice Wilbanks 

Counselor—M. Goetting 


63—BETA OMICRON, 
Teachers College 
(April 17, 1930). 
Thelma Stack 
Vice-President—Tony Karpow itz 
Dally 
Secretary—Violet Asimont 
Treasurer—Alice Streng 
Counselor—John Lazenby 


Milwaukee Stat 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


64—BETA PI, New York University, New 

York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 

Pill, Jr. 

Vice-President—Arthur Hughson 

Historian—Helene Taylor 

Crooks 

Recording Brandon 

Elizabeth 
Meinken 

Treasurer—Top Vernon Fetters 

Counselor—Dr. Alonzo Meyers 


65—BETA RHO, State Teachers 
Mansfield, Pa. (May 27, 1930). 

President—Ruth Arthur 
Vice-President—Emily Gross 
Historian-Reporter—Alise Matyer 
Secretary—Marian Conable 
Treasurer—Robert Belles 
Counselor—Dr. Isaac Doughton 


College, 


College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 
Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers 


67—BETA TAU, Crosse State Teachers 
College, Crosse, Wis. (June 1930). 
President—Everett Schroeder 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Kaiser 
Secretary—Marie Port 
Treasurer—Melvin Olson 
Counselor—Mr. Walters 
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Corresponding Secretary—Adelia Budge Elsie Calhoun 
Page Secretary—Eula Phillips 
Treasurer—Blanche Daniel 
68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, M’Ledge Moffet 
St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). Reporter—Eula Phillips 
President—Mrs. Jack Morris 
Katterhenry BETA, State Teachers College, 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 
Recording Secretary—Rose Evertz Thomas 
Stephen Gribble e-President—Neil Richie 
Reals Historian-Reporter—Jane Lockard 
Secretary—Elizabeth Gilligan 
Treasurer—William Yarworth 
Counselor—Dr. Nell Maupin 


Corresponding Keller 


69—BETA PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. (December 16, 1930). 

President—Alfred Thomas 
Vice-President—Annie Rose Setka 
Historian-Reporter—Dewey Blackshare 
Treasurer—Catherine Carns 
Payne 
Recording Secretary—Charles Morris 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Williams 


GAMMA, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. (May 31, 1931). 

President—John Stucky 
Vice-President—De Ett Hopkins 
Historian-Reporter—Arthur Holmos 
Secretary—Margaret Bieri 
Treasurer—Margaret Bieri 
Christensen 


—BETA CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- “6-—GAMMA DELTA, North Dakota State 
Flagstaff, Ariz. (December 17, College, Fargo, N.D. (May 1931). 
1930). President—William Buck 

arl Vice-President—Lorna Bach 
Boettcher 
Historian-Reporter—Cornelia Dockstader 


ecretary—Cornelia Dockstader Treasurer—Gwendolyn Stenehjem 


Gilbert Lawriteon 
Counselor—Vaughn Wallace 


EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 
PSI, Eastern Illinois State Teachers lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 

College, Charleston, Ill. (January President—William Spooner, 

Vice-President—Eleanor Olsen 
President—Dale Trulock Historian-Reporter—Valva Paulison 
Vice-President—Louise Tym Recording Secretary—Evelyn Atkins 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Dowell Treasurer—Jane Reichl 
Secretary—Clarice Cunningham Counselor—Dr. Charles Finley 
Treasurer—Stanley Elam Second Vice-President—Gene Farley 
Reinhardt Corresponding Secretary—Henriette Snyder 

ZETA, State Teachers College, 
72—BETA OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers Trenton, N.J. (May 28, 1931). 

College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, President—Ruth Stout 

1931). Vice-President—Vera Vogel 
President—Nellie Shircliffe Secretary—Elvera Warner 
Vice-President—Florence Phillips Treasurer—Regina Hochstein 
Conrad Counselor—Rachel Jarrold 
Secretary—Mary Virginia Dowden Corresponding Secretary—Marguerite List 
Treasurer—Melva McCloy 
Counselor—Haddon Rhodes ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 
Recording Secretary—Mildred Jack ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 

26, 1931). 
73—GAMMA ALPHA, State Teachers College, President—M. Whitney 

East Radford, Va. (February 1931). Vice-President—M rs, Louetta Pridemore 
President—Mrs. Irene Allen Goodykoontz Historian-Reporter—Lucille Merriwether 
Vice-President—Wilma Dean Sherrod Marie Childres 


a 
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Cerny 


President—Thomas Caproro 
Vice-President—Clarissa Treat 


Counselor—Dr. James 
Mitzler 
Recording Secretary—Eleanor Kaplan 
Treasurer—Mark Chestnutwood 
Counselor—Oscar Liljinstein 
Corresponding Hamill 


80—GAMMA THETA, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 

President—Lowell Koontz 
Vice-President—Richard Cady 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Snyder 
Recording Secretary—Margaret Work OMICRON, University 
Treasurer—Clarence Pittman Maine, Orono, Me. (February 
Counselor—Dr. Whitcraft 1932). 


PI, State Teachers College 


Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). 
President—Jack Dawson 
Vice-President—Clarence Phillips 
82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, Phillips 

Tulsa, Okla. (May 30, 1931). Secretary—Ewart Grove 
President—Betty Smith Nebel 
Vice-President—Edwinna Calhoun Counselor—Prof. Paulu 
Marquis 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Rush RHO, 
Treasurer—Bernice Mendenhall Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). 
Counselor—Dr. Fellows President—Dorothy Smith 

Vice-President—Betty Gensch 
Patts 
Wells 

Treasurer—Cecil Read 

Counselor—Dean Leslie Sipple 
Corresponding Secretary—Marian Douglas 


IOTA, College the City 
New York, N.Y. (May 2H 


LAMBA, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 
Yehling 
Carr 
Secretary—Otillia Wehrle 
Counselor—Katherine Byrne College, San Francisco, 
ary 13, 1934). 
Lottman 
gi —GAMMA TAU, State Teachers College, 
MU, New York State Teachers Winona, Minn, (February 10, 1934). 
College, Buffalo, N.Y. (June 1931). 
President—Perry Brown 
Vice-President—F rances Cummins 
Reporter—Oscar Chazen President—Helen Jean Frumhof 
Vice-President—Murry Jones 
Historian-Reporter—Simon 


92—GAMMA UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. (May 1934). 


Recording Secretary—Oscar Chazen 
Treasurer—Alfreda Kosmala 
Counselor—Dr. Chester Pugsley Secretary—Mary Ellen Frost 
Corresponding Secretary—Kathleen Keuth Treasurer—Genine 
Historian—Helen Englebreck Counselor—Dr. Irving Foote 
Corresponding Secretary—Lois Anderson 
85—GAMMA Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State Normal 
Myers College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 
Vice-President—Edward Brown 
Secretary—Wilma Williams F 94—GAMMA CHI, Worcester State Teachers 
Note. These will hold office until May when 
election will held Sullivan 
State Teachers College, East Treasurer—Kathryn Toomey 
Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). Counselor—Myra Fitch 
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PSI, Fresno State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 

President—Margaret Corse 
Vice-President—Madonna Addington 
Riddle 
Secretary—Laura Detjen 102 
Treasurer—Elizabeth Calderwood 
Lang 


OMEGA, Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Okla. 
1935). 
Comfort 
Vice-Preside nt—Rebecca Ashbrook 


Ww 


Historian-Reporter—Stanley Roe 
Secretar) —Lois Johnson 
Treasurer—Harriet Johnson 


Counselor—Grace Nix 


DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 

President—Clarence Vinge 

Vice-President—Kathryn Larson 

Ridan 

Secretary—Dorothy Thomas 

Treasurer—Raymond Pearce 

Counselor—Maude Van Antwerp 


Defenbaugh ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 


Treasurer—Edna Jones 
Counselor—Winifred Stayton 


ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (May 
President—Otwell Rankin 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Ammerman 
McGinnis 


ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 

Lyday 
Vice-President—Jean Holland 
Harper 
Secretary—Pearl Marlatt 

Campbell 
Riggs 


Secretary-Treasurer—Martha Culton THETA, State 


Counselor—Mr. M. EF. Mattox 


BETA, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio (Mav 15, 1935). 
President—Helen Schneider 
Vice-President—Betty Manchester 
Jones 
Secretary—Helen Gray 
Treasurer—Helen Gray 


Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. (May 

5, 1936). 
President—Marie Leverkuhn 
Vice-President—Chester Richardson 
Underwood 
Secretary—Margaret Propes 
Treasurer—Margie Dell Petty 
Counselor—Professor iF H. Aydelotte 


Counselor—Dr. Heer IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana In- 


g99—DELTA GAMMA, Concord State Teachers 
College, Athens, W.Va. (May 24, 1935). 
Vice-President—Virginia Cushman 
Historian-Reporter—Bettye Elkin 
Secretary—Gordon Ball 
Treasurer—Prof. 


stitute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 
President—Doris Triche 
Vice-President—Lillian Broussard 
Historian-Reporter—Muriel McCulla 
Secretary—Floyd Hamilton 
Hamilton 


Counselor—Dr. Long 


Counselor—Pearl Fankhauser 106—DELTA KAPPA, Eastern Washington Col- 


DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, (May 25, 1935). 

President—Martha Faris 
Ligon 
Historian-Reporter—Martha Orr 

Miles 
Treasurer—Kate Hardin 
Counselor—Agnes Erickson 


lege Education, Cheney, Wash. (May 

16, 1936). 
President—Mary Heaton 
Vice-President—Wanda Gober 
Lane 
Treasurer—William Elsner 
Obed Williamson 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Zawadke 
Corresponding Secretary—Mary McHarness 


101—DELTA EPSILON, Northern Illinois State LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. (June 13, 1936). 
President—David Teeple 
Vice-President—Keith Johnson 
Historian-Reporter—Katherine Keliher 


Teachers College, DeKalb, (May 29, 
1935). 
President—Myron Blee 
Vice-President—Robert Pruitt 
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Secretary—Corrinna DiGuilian Treasurer—Richard Lee 

Treasurer—Audrey Rout Counselor—Clay Daggett 
Counselor—Anna Halberg OMICRON, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

MU, Westminster College, New (February 19, 1938). 

Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). President—Dorothy Ridley 
President—Thomas Hogg Vice-President—Florence Eells 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Greenaugh Historian-Reporter—Rita Redlinger 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Black Recording Smith 
Secretary—Lois Curry Treasurer—Merle 
Treasurer—M ildred Kerr Counselor—Mary Simpson 
Counselor—Dr. Dewey Corresponding Secretary—Maxine Bangs 

RHO, State Teachers College, 
109—DELTA NU, Whitewater State Teachers Newark, N.J. (February 19, 1938). 

College, Whitewater, Wis. (January 22, President—Roy Pollino 

1938). Vice-President—Gertrude Fischer 
President—Tom Cox Chipman 
Vice-President—Donald Upson Secretary—Eleanor Finley 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Christiansen Treasurer—Herbert Baehr 
Secretary—Mabel Engen Counselor—Dr. Ernest Townsend 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


1—JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, Jacksonville, Yearbook Chairman—Mrs. Mike Foor 
Fla. (January 1934). 
President—Sara Muriel FORT WORTH ALUMNI, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
First Vice-President—Grace Glidewell (May As 1936). 
Second Vice-President and Historian—Ger- 
trude Jacobi BLACK HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 
Corresponding Secretary—Esther Chase (May 25, 1936). 
Willis President—Leone Whitlock 
Counselor—Dr. Ballard Simmons Vice-President—Dorothy Jackson Beck 
Publicity Chairman—F rances Willis Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 
Program Henry Sawyer Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 
Membership Palin Counselor—Estella Bennett 
Hugh Corresponding Secretary—Jessie Pang- 
Smith burn 


< 


ALPHA 


University Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


ALPHA CHAPTER held its winter initiation 
Saturday, January 22, the University Place 
Christian Church. luncheon was served noon 
which Dr. Lewis Williams acted 
master. Professor Dolch gave the address 
welcome, and Mr. Sol and Julius Cohen fur- 
nished the music. The principal address was given 
Professor Paul Landis the English depart- 
ment, who spoke “Chinese Poetry.” 

The following persons were initiated 
meeting: Phyllis Armstrong, Mrs. Helen Clark, 
Dorothy Cole, Alma Jean Fair, Rosalyn 
Gendler, Anne Headley, Emily Jones, Olive 
Lauterbach, Joseph McMenamin, Eleanor Miel- 
ke, Virginia Miller, Everett Mooberry, Calvin 
Pettit, Mrs. Marie Shere, and Virginia Wester- 
welt. 


GAMMA 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


GAMMA CHAPTER met Friday, April 1938, 
and the following students were pledged: Leslie 
Anton, Mary Baucum, John Black, Phyllis 
Jean Blanchard, Helen Boxell, Tydfil Bring- 
hurst, Evlyn Couch, Pat Ann Doyle, Maryella 
Farley, Martha Flowers, Gertrude Flanagan, Ann 
Fogle, Nina Mae Garrison, Ken Hansen, Hattie 
Lee, Wilma Maxey, Mary McElwee, Frances 
Miller, Oklahoma Mitchell, Jane New- 
man, Stella Owen, Mary Anne Ratliff, Faye 
Schwartz, Catherine Smith, Bess Thuringer, 
Genevieve Venable, and Madeline Wamack. 

These twenty-seven pledges will initiated 
into our chapter May Dr. Henry Rins- 
land, Director Research, University Okla- 
homa, will the speaker the Banquet. His 
subject will “Educational Progress and Na- 
tional Education Association.” Also brief report 
the biennial convocation Kappa Delta 
Atlantic City will given Mr. 
Caldwell, secretary Gamma chapter. 

Dr, Fred Tibbitts will preside toastmaster. 


Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 


CHAPTER Drake University elected 
the following members Kappa Delta during 
the past school year: Virginia Brewster, Marilois 
Castles, Helene Deming, Myrtle Henry, Sam 
McHose, Beth Riggs, and Mrs. Frances Owens. 
Also, Kathryn Breitenkamp, Amanda Hargis, Wil- 
liam Morris, DeLoris Stone, Marian Streyffeler, 
and Wilma Wright. 

are sorry lose Dean Harry Masters, 
dean the Education College and counsellor 
Epsilon chapter. will leave September for 
Reading, Pennsylvania, where has accepted 
position President Albright College. 

Miss Lillian Hethershaw, head the General 
Science Department and counsellor Epsilon 
chapter, prepared course study for grades 
1-8 Elementary Science for Iowa Schools 
the request the State Department. 

For our November meeting went the 
Waterworks cabin, and sat around cozy, bright 
fire (in the stone fireplace) and roasted “wienies” 
while the snow, cold and wind howled outside. 

January the banquet honoring new mem- 
bers was held. Arthur Hall, Director the Pupil 
Adjustment Department our city, spoke 
“Problem Children.” 

February were honored Marie Han- 
son, Drake student from China. She gave 
interesting picture from personal experience life 
China. 

April are planning formal banquet 
honor the six new members recently invited 
membership Epsilon chapter. All alumni 
Kappa Delta who are Des Moines are wel- 
come attend, 


Waterworks park 
The snow the ground did lay, 
looked like December, 
But can’t remember. 
think that must have been May. 


froze ’round the fire, 
Tho the flames arose higher 
And the buns were burned crisp. 
But the wienies tasty 
Were eaten quite hasty, 
For the wind was decidedly brisk. 


f 
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Mid speeches galore 
From apples core 

listened, laughed, and shook. 
After business came pleasure, 
And then for good measure 

The coffee pot fell from its hook. 


scooped the grounds 
For few more rounds 
With water and sugar and cream. 
The time had now come 
For a few, at least som a 
take themselves home their dreams. 


put the bars 
And climbed the cars, 


And our homeward way did wend. 
For all the good time 
run out rhyme. 

With this our story end. 


€ 


ZETA 
University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati 


THE Christmas season, Zeta chapter con- 
junction with the local chapters Phi Delta 
Kappa, Theta, and the Graduate Club brought 
the noted Martin and Olga Stevens’ Marionettes 
the Annie Laws Memorial Hall presenta- 
tion “The Members the 
educational groups assembled the luxurious 
drawing room for buffet supper and were led 
caroling the Director Public School 
Music, Mr. Frank Biddle. The soft 


four 


stringed quartette from the College Music 
and the large dimly-lighted tree 
atmosphere becoming the season. 


open Forum will held April 
Teachers College. The general topic the dis- 
cussion “How can the economic welfare 
teacher The meeting will take 
the form symposium. Dr. Spencer Shank, pre- 
siding official, will open the discussion with 
general definition security and welfare, includ- 
ing the responsibilities the teacher society, 
and the part that society itself must play. 

Mr. Ray Abercrombie, president the Cincin- 
nati Federation Teachers, will discuss how 


can promote the welfare teachers through pro- 
fessional organizations and organizations 
with other groups. 

Mr. John Rowe, president the Fifth Third 
Union Trust, will discuss promoting the welfare 
teachers through economic security, including 
annuities, pensions, and adequate salaries. 

Mrs. Ruth Runyan will discuss the topic under 
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the phase professional training, high standard 
teaching, public relations, and 
theme having teacher security keeping the 
public attitude high level. 

Dr. Shank will then summarize the formal dis- 
cussion and lead the open discussion and ques 
tions the members the audience. This 
Zeta 
Teachers, 

The annual banquet will held May the 
Woman’s Club. Miss Helen Robinson, chairman 
arrangements, announces that Mr. Clark 
Firestone the Enquirer the speaker 
the evening. The initiation will held the 
beautiful formal gardens the club. Dinner will 
then served the spacious clubhouse. 
through the courtesy and invitation Miss Grace 
Anna Fry that Zeta chapter has access the club 


for this occasion, 


theme 


Era 
Purdue 


West Lafave tle, 


University 


Indiana 


THE MEETINGS Eta chapter are proving this 
vear highly 
jovable. The 
program: 

February Dr. Laurence Hadley, Pro- 
fessor Mathematics and honorary member 
Kappa Delta Pi, gave most heartening and in- 
spiring talk, taking his subject, “The Teacher 
Artist.” 


interesting, instructive, and en- 


our meeting February 
Sidwell, 
gifted reader, entertained with her enterpretive 
reading two popular short plays. Wayne Byrd 
and Anna Belle Clawson gave very enthusiastical- 
favorable reports their attendance the 
Conference Meetings Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, Gamma 
Theta chapter serving very cordial hosts. Also 
this meeting, symbol our appreciation 
for his many years splendid service Kappa 
Delta Pi and to education and 
our esteem for him man exemplifying all 
the finest qualities cultured gentleman, 
presented large Kappa Delta wall plaque 
Dr. George Roberts, our recently retired coun- 
selor. 

our March meeting, Prof. Charles 
Murphy the Department History and Eco- 


nomics favored 


17, Miss Virginia 
senior the School Science and 


with 


manifestation 


with very stimulating and 
critical analysis the educational methods, tend- 
encies, and practices Purdue University. Pro- 
fessor Murphy offered many constructive and 
progressive suggestions for improvement. 

Dr. George Davis, Director the Teacher 


CHAPTER 


Placement Office, gave very instructive and time- 
talk concerned with “How Secure Teach- 
our meeting March 17. 
lively question-and-answer discussion followed. 
the April meeting, Lawrence Douglas 
gave interesting report the National Con- 
which attended our delegate. 


Position’ 


Remaining our program have meeting 
scheduled for April 14 for the selection of pledges. 

April 21, shall have our speaker 
Miss Alice Stair, 1937 Purdue graduate, 
member Kappa Delta Pi, and now teacher 
home economics. Also shall have music 
program and social hour with the 
pledges our guests. 

Our initiation services and initiation banquet 
will held May Dr. Fredrick Knight, 
Director of the Division of Education and Ap- 
plied Psychology, will guest speaker. 

Soon afterward shall have the election 
for next year. These officers 
will installed May 19, and program will 
follow. 

different person has served chairman 
each our program meetings which were held 
the Memorial Union Building; every member 
has served the chapter some capacity. 
know that are benefiting greatly 
issociations with one another and with Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

large group picture Eta chapter will ap- 
pear the 1938 Debris, the yearbook Purdue 
University. 


Kansas State Teachers 
Emporia, Kansas 


HIGHLIGHT the year’s program Tota 
chapter was the award fifty-dollar scholar- 
ship the most outstanding senior Emporia 
State Teachers College. The award this vear went 
Everett Fuller, Kiowa, Kansas, prominent 
leader the campus and president the Student 
Council, student governing body the campus. 

Programs this year have featured educational 
talks Emporia State faculty members, Thomas 
Butcher, who serving his twenty-fifth 
as president of Emporia State, spoke at the open- 
ing meeting the fall. All honor roll students 
were invited the meeting. 

Dr. Winston Cram, head the college Physics 
Department, who recently did extensive laboratory 
work Poland, spoke Polish schools. Dr. 
Minnie Miller, head the Modern Language 
Department, talked her summer Dr. 
visor, discussed the effect the depression the 
child, while Baber, librarian, read paper 
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concerning the need adult education 
United States. Miss Kathryn Kayser, the cam- 
pus Speech Department, who was official delegate 
the national Kappa Delta meeting held 
connection with the N.E.A. Convention At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 21, gave 
report the meeting. 

Last fall Iota chapter pledged eight new mem- 
bers. All seniors, they are: Rachael Dunham, Em- 
poria; Hazel Swenson, Lindsborg; Luther Kep- 
lar, Dorado; Ross Herron, Spearville; Jean 
Doty, Kansas City, Kansas; James Varvel, Le- 
Roy; Dorothy Cater, Emporia; and Duff Wagon- 
er, Hartford. 

Fifteen graduate students and 
were elected membership last summer. They in- 
clude: Dorothy Bertrand, Clyde; Ira Eberhart, 
Wichita; Laura Houk, Americus; Finley, 
Delavon; Helen Bishop, Emporia; Ralph Ed- 
wards, St. John; Joe Fleming, Quincy; Floyd 
Dawson, Madison; Catherine Jones, Emporia; 
Mrs. Mamie Mellinger, Emporia; Eugene Shep- 
ard, Emporia; Cleotis Kukuk, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Robert Lewis, Garrison; Frances 
Haven; Williard Trusler, Chanute; Gomer Wil- 
liams, Rossville; Mahuron, Liberal; Frank 


Irwin, Emporia. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

CHAPTER initiated the following students 
during the first semester: Earl Chambers, Helen 
Combs, Olive Corbin, Sarah Graham, Carl Jen- 
sen, Ida Lage, James MacGregor, Mildred 
Schulze, Lillian Seifert, Maxine Zimmerlin. 

Our chapter sent delegates the Central Re- 
gional Conference Kappa Delta held 
Ball State Teachers College Muncie, Indiana, 
January 22, and the Twelfth Biennial Convo- 
cation held Atlantic City, February 
March 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

THE PROGRAM committee chapter, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio, chose Interna- 
tional Theme guide planning the meeting 
for 1937-38. Professor Russell, the 
Spanish Department, opened this general topic 
with illustrated lecture “Music New and 
Old Spain.” the following meeting, Miss Mary 
Willcockson reported trip through Mexico. 
Dr. McConnell led the next discussion, speaking 
“China and Japan.” The December meeting 
was the form Christmas Party with games, 
refreshments, and gift exchange. Dr, Harry 
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Howard was the speaker the next meeting with 
the topic, “The Youth Movement Foreign 
Countries.” the last meeting, the chapter presi- 
dent, Miss Marcella Smith, gave 
account the National Convocation. 

These meetings were, sense, experimental 
for chapter. For the first time they were under 
the complete direction and supervision 
dent officers. Previously the various offices had 
been filled faculty members. The degree 
success this experiment will largely determine 
the future policy the chapter. 

chapter added thirty-five new members 
its roster this year. Twenty-seven these were 
added the fall initiation Oxford College, 
which Dean Ashbaugh, Dean the School 
Education was the speaker. The next initiation 
will held Oxford College, Monday, April 
18, and this occasion eight new members will 
added. New chapter will honored have 
Dean McCracken Ohio University, Na- 
tional President Kappa Delta guest 
speaker this initiation banquet. Invitations 
have been issued neighboring chapters, inviting 
them our guests and share this honor with 
us. this banquet, each initiate will entertain 
with original Kappa Delta song. 

Officers for next year will elected the 
next regular meeting and the last meeting the 
year will the form picnic. 

chapter will assist the School Education 
Scholarship Day May. this day, high 
school students from southwestern Ohio come 
Miami University compete for scholastic hon- 
ors. Chapter members act guides, give examina- 
tions, grade papers, and compute scores. 

Another feature chapter has been the 
annual awarding scholarship the outstand- 
ing sophomore the School Education. This 
year, the scholarship was awarded Miss Alberta 
Wittenberg. 

The chapter enjoying constant growth and 
each meeting well attended. Under the excel- 
lent direction its officers and through the earn- 
est cooperation its members chapter has 
enjoyed most successful year and anticipates 
even more success the year come. 


University Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


CHAPTER Alabama entertained the 
Beta Lambda chapter Alabama College and 
the Alpha Phi chapter Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute breakfast Friday morning, March 
25, Birmingham, Alabama, during the annual 
Association Convention. 


The breakfast was held the Tutwiler Hotel, 
and members chapter presented the program. 

There will joint meeting and banquet for 
the members Kappa Delta and Phi Delta 
Kappa Monday evening, April 11, Mc- 
Lester Hotel Tuscaloosa. Dr. John Bryan, 
Superintendent Jefferson County Schools, will 
deliver the address. Preceding the banquet, the 
spring initiation members Kappa Delta 
will held Graves Hall. 


€ 
Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


BANQUET for eleven pledges was held Janu- 
ary 29, 1938. Formal initiation for these eleven 


new members was held February 1938. 

Tau chapter, with the other 
organizations the campus, presented the 
school tree honor Arbor Day. 

Tau chapter sent our president, Mrs. Helen 
Walker, the Biennial Convocation Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February March 1938. 

Tau chapter had charge the food stand 
the annual all-school carnival held April 1938. 


University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


CHAPTER pleased announce that 
four new members have recently been elected and 
accepted. The new members include Leon 
Gray, Supervising Principal the Starke, Flor- 
ida, schools; Hazen Nutter, Research Associate 
the Bureau Educational Research; and Mrs. 
Laboratory School. The three above are gradu- 
ate students the University Florida. 

Two members represented the chapter the 
National Convocation which was held Atlantic 
Citv, February 28, March and They were: 
Otis Bell, president the chapter, delegate, 
and Dr. Ballard, assistant dean and principal 
the Younge Laboratory School, 
alternate delegate. 

Dr. Garrison, president George Pea- 
body Teachers College, gave interesting and 
instructive talk breakfast 
held the Florida Education Association Con- 
vention, March 26, Tampa, Florida. Many 
Kadelpians were present the group 
educators who met Tampa. Dr. Hinson 
the Florida State College for Women presided 
the breakfast. 

Dean Norman will conduct two well 
planned sessions summer school the Uni- 
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versity Florida this summer. Assistant Dean 
during the month April. 

Alumni members, approximately 200 num- 
ber, are scattered far and wide and are engaged 
various activities. Interesting items some 
the alumni follow: Mitchell Rosser with the 
Phoenix Life Insurance Company 
Massachusetts. Jennings Rehwinkle, who left the 
principalship Punta Gorda year ago and 
entered the life insurance business, has returned 
education work high school teacher Lake- 
land, Florida. Mrs. Andasia Browning St. 
Petersburg, Mrs. Clara Olson the 
Yonge School, and Ralph Brown Jackson- 
ville are Directors the Florida Education As- 
sociation. Mrs. Bessie Crowell, 
teacher the Pinellas County Schools, conduct- 
ing interesting experiment with children 
low The study will attempt find out 
whether these children can develop fair ability 
reading, and then ascertain what the changed 
ability reading will have their status. 
Gordon Lovejoy, teaching 
Gainesville High School, assistant scout master. 


who 


Mr. Lovejoy also directing personal and group 


his school. Too, 
experimenting with combined course Ameri- 
can literature and history, calling the course 
“American Life and Letters.” This course de- 
signed show the correlation American litera- 
ture and history. The State Department Edu- 
cation has recently appointed the following Ka- 
delpians collect curriculum material 
distributed where needed: Mrs. Grace Stevens, 
Dr. Mead, Miss Florence Hughes, Mrs. 
Belle Geiger, Miss Elsie Padgett, Gant, 
and Eastham. 

The chapter regrets announce the death 
alumnus, Prof. Green, Professor Political 
Science the University Florida, which oc- 
curred last fall. 


vocational guidance 


Prt 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


PHI CHAPTER has had interesting and worth- 
while series programs this year. the first 
meeting the fall Miss Virginia Foulk reviewed 
her very interesting trip the “Spanish Main” 
during the summer vacation. our November 
meeting panel discussion was conducted the 
topic, “Advantages and Difficulties Inte- 
grated Program.” our December meeting Santa 
Claus had full charge. Fifteen members were in- 
itiated the January meeting. After the initia- 
tion ceremony, Dr. Conley Dillon addressed the 
chapter the subject “Current Diplomacy,” 
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observed his recent trip Geneva, our 
regular meeting February the recently initiated 
members gave short play and Mrs. Lyell Dou- 
that sang several selections. Phi chapter aims 
present least one open program year the 
college campus. March 24, Dr. Ullin 
Leavell, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, addressed group about 200 the col- 
lege auditorium the subject: “Desire the 
Objective Education.” The address was pre- 
ceded dinner the Huntington Woman’s 
Club. Dr. Leavell spoke briefly this dinner. 

Professor Shouse has completed several 
articles for publication current periodicals since 
our November letter EDUCATIONAL 
His article entitled “If Comenius Had Come 
America” appeared the February number 
Education, EDUCATIONAL will carry 
its spring issue Part Professor Shouse’s 
“Santayana Democracy.” His “Security for 
Teachers” has been accepted for publication 
the May and June number American School 
Board Journal. will appear the spring 
issue Marshall Review article entitled 
“Behaviorism and Pragmatism: Will They Fuse?” 
Before the West Virginia Academy Science 
meeting May, Professor Shouse will present 
paper “Reliability the Bases College 
Grading.” 

Phi chapter rejoices with Marshall College 
the completion and occupation the new labora- 
tory school costing This building 
modern design, arrangement, and equipment 
every detail. Thirteen years school work will 
offered here, kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. Hereafter the major portion the super- 
vised teaching will done the new laboratory 
school. 

series five educational programs being 
sponsored Phi chapter and broadcast over 
WSAZ, Huntington, West Virginia, 2:30 P.M., 
Monday each week from March through 
May The programs deal with current educa- 
tional problems. “Integration” was the subject 
used Lyell Douthat, supervisor the social 
studies the laboratory school, his address 
March 28. April Donald Pollitt and 
Clarence Withers gave dialogue written 
Professor Shouse, “Teachers’ Pensions.” 
President Fox will discuss “Teacher Ten- 
ure” April Dr. Roy Woods will use 
“Financing Education” his subject April 
25. The series completed Miss Virginia 
She will speak the topic, “New Type 
Reports.” 

Dr. Hedrick gave series addresses 
over WSAZ early our second semester out- 
standing West Virginians. They were not spon- 
sored Phi chapter, however. 

Phi chapter added seventeen its membership 
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the January meeting. The new members are: 
Misses Clara Ella Chapman, Margie Hinerman, 
Ada Lee Roache, Esther Helois Dye, Ambrosine 
Foley, Thelma Jones, Corile Hill, Virginia 
Lewis; Mesdames Blount Bowman, 
Blanche Shafer Bowers, Elma Stover Stark; Mr. 
Francis McCulloch and Mr. George Schwartz. 

Mr. Roy Power, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent Schools West Virginia was received 
honorary member. 

Dr. Roy Woods the Department Edu- 
cation represented Phi chapter 
Convocation the society Atlantic City. 


Teachers College 
Falls, lowa 


NEW MEMBERS Psi chapter elected 
Fall term were formally initiated November 24. 


State 


Cedar 


was followed ban- 
quet honoring the new members. The theme the 
banquet, which was held the coll 
mons, was “Streamlined Education.” 

the winter series meetings the chapter 
heard Peet, Superintendent the Cedar 
Falls Schools, “What Expect Teacher”; 
Walters, the education faculty, 
“Your Philosophy Education”; and Dr. Jun- 
etta Heinonen, the Department Teaching, 
“Graduate Study Teaching.” 

the first meeting the spring term the 
president reported his trip the National 
Convocation. New after 
junior and senior students high standing had 
met with the chapter. Informal initiation was held 
April and was supplemented written exam 
affairs the day. The new members, who 
will initiated formally the spring banquet 
April 28, are Elaine Bassel, Anna Blesie, Con- 
stance Carr, Janet Frudeger, Clara Lounsberry, 
Lynniel Moore, Irene Nelson, Veryl Nilsson, 
Norine Odland, Lee Parman, Richard Roupe, 
Maxine Schive, Ruth Seybold, Norma Sutz, Mar- 
garet Walljasper, Shirley Wessels, and 
Wylie. 

The annual senior scholarship award will 
announced that banquet. 


€ 
OMEGA 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


The initiation ceremony 


Com- 


members were chosen 


Grace 


talks, and book reviews have com- 
prised many this year’s Kappa Delta 
grams. Several our members, Miss Opal Rhodes, 


Miss Velma Phillips, Miss Anna Mumma, Dean 
Irma Voigt, Dean MeCracken, and 
Maxwell Ferguson, were present the national 
Kappa Delta Convention Atlantic City 
Dean 
was re-elected national president. 


which our counselor, 


December the following people were 
initiated: Dorothy Barker, Marjorie Blum, Mary 
Bly, Phyllis Breidenbach, James Davis, Wayne 
Everson, Elaine Harshbarger, Jean Jones, Joyce 
Keckley, Pauline Kemis, Violet Patton, Merle 
Primmer, Robert Rockey, Elva Shela, George 
Swanick, Mary Wickersham, Chapman, 
Jack Meister. Conley Dillon, Marshall Col- 
lege, spoke our spring initiation April 
the Country Club, when Betty Hoyt McCoy, 
Peggy Nummaker, Thelma Rostofer, Margaretha 
Faulstick, Virginia Lee, Edwin Angle, James 
Bartholomew, Maria Boerlage, Helen First, Es- 
ther Jane Hand, Gertrude King, Robert McMas- 
ter, Ida Mae Rodenbeck, Ruth Smallwood, Claire 
White, and Laura Ziegler were initiated. 

meeting devoted poetry and our annual 
picnic will complete this year’s activities for 
Omega chapter, 


ALPHA ALPHA 
Ohio 
Delaware Ohio 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER has had interesting 
and varied program for the year. The meetings 
luded Christmas party, panel discussion 
The high- 
lights our meetings were the February meet- 
ing when Kappa Delta sponsored visit 
the University High School Columbus, Ohio, 
and the April meeting which three movies were 
and “Teaching with Movies.” 

Our May meeting will initiation ban- 
quet which Superintendent George Bowman 
Lakewood will the guest speaker. Our June 
meeting will our annual 
given during Commencement week-end for all 
Kappa Delta alumni Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


grading, and convention reports. 


Learning,” 


¢ 


ALPHA GAMMA 

University 

Lexington, Kentucky 
Alpha Gamma chapter Kappa 
Delta include initiation service followed 
reception o’clock Friday afternoon, April 
the LaFayette Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky. 
New members initiated that time were Charles 


Buchanan, William Floyd, Mary Gadhey, 
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Clara Harding, Ruth Ellen Harman, Frances 
House, Peter Kurcheck, 
Moore, Leola Reynolds, and Florence Cassin. 
reception was attended members from 
Lexington and surrounding towns. 

One the outstanding events the Kentucky 
Education Association Meeting Louisville each 
April the annual breakfast given Kappa 
Delta Pi. This year will held 7:30 A.M. 
Friday, April 15, the Canary Cottage. Dr. 
Henry Hill, Superintendent Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, schools, will the Mrs. 
Grand Geary Briggs, president Alpha Gamma 
chapter, will preside. Members from all parts 
Kentucky will present. 


ALPHA 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
UNDER THE direction Miss Martha Chapman, 
chairman the program committee, Alpha Delta 


chapter has had unusually 
programs this year. 

the first meeting Ralph Eyman, Dean 
the School Education, gave the keynote for 
the year with his talk “What Education Can 
Do for World Peace.” 

For the November meeting Mrs. Finner, 
counselor our chapter, who has recently trav- 
eled China and Japan, spoke “Occidental 
Versus Oriental Attitudes.” particular interest 
was her description the Temple schools 
Japan. 

The celebration the thirteenth birthday 
Alpha Delta chapter was the occasion party 
the home Mrs. Joe Under the clever 
direction Dr. Marion Hay, one our mem- 
bers who travels abroad each summer, the party 
followed the plan world tour. 

The February program was conducted entirely 
the undergraduates the manner Forum 
discussion, The students had made special study 
the Far Eastern situation that they ably pre- 
sented some interesting phases that world 

Since the March program honoring freshmen 
who excelled Education came during the ob- 
servation of National Restoration of Wild Life 
Week the program committee arranged for Dr. 
Raymond Bellamy the Sociology Department 
and one our best local naturalists speak 
the timely subject “Wild Life Florida.” 

The year’s programs will concluded with 
Mrs. Esther Ferguson, recent Y.W.C.A. secretary 
Turkey, speaking the April banquet meeting 
and report Peace Education Projects 
Tallahassee Schools made members 
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several schools represented our group, the 
May meeting. 
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ALPHA 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, 


NOVEMBER 17, the Alpha Epsilon chapter, 
using the impressive candle light service, initiated 
seventeen new members into the chapter. Soon 
after this meeting the members voted send 
our president, Barbara Jean Rost, the Twelfth 
Biennial Convocation Kappa Delta 
Atlantic City. After her return Miss Rost told 
the chapter new ideas and plans she had learned, 
and members are now working out plan 
stimulate better attendance the monthly meet- 

One the high points the year was our 
chapter’s twelfth birthday party. Here the light 
birthday candles, members reviewed 
tory and purposes Kappa Delta and Miss 
Schannenk, member long standing, told out- 
standing events the history the Alpha Epsilon 
chapter. Mr. Miller, charter member, then cut 
the large, decorated birthday cake. 

April the chapter will again initiate 
new members. 


ALPHA THETA 


University Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

THE REGULAR monthly meeting Alpha Theta 
chapter held the form luncheon meeting 
the second Saturday the month the 
Business Women’s Club. 

the January meeting, Richard Outland 
discussed the activity program the elementary 
schools Euclid, Ohio. 

Mr. _ bd W. Woolcock led a panel discussion 
the subject the Movement 
Education England” the February meeting. 
Miss Winifred Rhodes and Miss Mary Whyte, 
exchange teachers from England, were guest 
speakers. Professor Eichenberry, from Ohio State 
University, sat the panel discussion. 

the national convocation was 
given James Thomas, president the chap- 
ter, the March meeting. The following new 
members, all juniors the College Education, 
were elected: Ann Crow, Ruth Kinney, Marian 
Kroeger, Mary Frances Karr, Martha Richardson, 
and Violet Schnable. These pledges will initi- 
ated the May meeting. 

New officers will elected the meeting 
scheduled for May 14, 1938. The April meeting 
was canceled due the Easter vacation. 
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The new officers will installed during the 
June meeting. All seniors who are members 
the organization will guests this meeting, 
designed farewell luncheon for them. 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


THE ANNUAL banquet given Alpha Eta 
chapter honor the thirteen highest ranking 
freshmen the year was held April 1938, 
accordance with tradition established ten years 
ago. was the largest gathering ever assembled 
for this occasion, every member the local chap- 
ter being present, well fifteen alumni mem- 
bers, and guests making total seventy-seven 
persons. 

The program was centered around scholarship 
and the influence honor societies. The guest 
speaker was Mr. Charles Bess the Flat River 
Junior College, Flat River, Missouri, 
president Alpha Eta chapter, who stressed the 
importance scholarship success, ad- 
dress that was challenge the freshmen and 
inspiration the upperclassmen. The coun- 
selor, Dr. Krusé, spoke “Scholarship 
Honor Societies American Colleges.” traced 
the beginnings such societies and showed the 
high place that Kappa Delta holds among 
them. 

Miss Benilda Cespedes gave the address wel- 
come the freshmen. Miss Cespedes native 
Panama, who this year senior the col- 
lege. spite the obstacle learning new 
language, she was one the high ranking fresh- 
men entertained the Kappa Delta banquet 
three years ago. Since that time she has main- 
tained exceedingly high scholarship record 
and now distinguished member Alpha Eta 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Her words wel- 
come emphasized the significance Kappa Delta 
college. 

Various members the local chapter introduced 
the thirteen high ranking freshmen, telling 
their attainments. David William Marshall re- 
sponded for the freshmen. addition these 
rather serious features there was abundance 
good food, number gay group songs, and 
unusual supply good jokes. Anna 
Siebert introduced the program, Dean Vest 
Myers acted toastmaster, and Dr. Dear- 
mont, President Emeritus the College, closed 
the meeting. 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


ALPHA IOTA CHAPTER pledged forty-one mem- 
bers to the society on April 6. These pledges 
will initiated April and will guests 
the chapter the formal 
will follow the initiation. The names the stu- 
dents pledged are Meland Bagby, Joe Hardin 
Bailey, Maida Vance Ball, Charles Bass, Anita 
Bierbower, Roy Bird, Harry Black, James Gordon 
Broach, Garland Brookshear, Hubert Brown, 
Vivian Bunch, Irene Carter, Natalie Carter, Mar- 
garet Carver, Bobbye Cox, Ray Davis, 
Frances Fischer, Mildred Fussell, Eloise Hamp- 
ton, Rosedell Helm, Morgan Irwin, Alonzo Jami- 
son, Jones, Loren Kellar, Helen Kincaid, 
Livingston, Henry Morgan, Dan McElis- 
ter, Mary McDonald, Virginia Peterson, Mary 
Rosier, Louise Russell, Agnes Ruth Sanders, Liz- 
zette Schwartz, Mary Simpson, Russell Smith, 
Raleigh Usry, Lillian Watson, Mary Webb, 
Eula Wickham, and Jonel Williams. 

Alpha Iota chapter sent three delegates the 
tenth birthday celebration the Beta Delta chap- 
ter Durant, Oklahoma. 

Officers for the coming year will installed 
the regular May meeting. 


ALPHA 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER has had one the 
most successful years its existence. Fifteen new 
members were accepted into membership the 
July meeting. program music and talk 
India Dr. Elizabeth Crawford the English 
faculty followed the dinner given honor 
the new 

The fall initiation was held the Woman’s 
Residence Hall and twenty-five initiates took the 
vows Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Harry Wann 
the foreign languages department read the play 
the program meeting following. 

The winter initiation was also held the 
Woman’s Residence Hall with seventeen new 
members. Two faculty members who were initi- 
ated this time were the speakers the evening. 
Miss Helen Wood the commerce department 
spoke “Goals,” and Mr. Dewey Annakin 
the social studies department spoke “Modern 
Education.” 

The spring initiation planned part 
the commencement program and many alumni 
hope attend. 

program meeting was held each month dur- 
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ing the year, charge committee headed 
Robert The first meeting was 
discussion and open forum the duties and 
problems Kappa Delta members, both 
the school and the organization. 

The second meeting was discussion meeting 
two faculty members, Miss Inez Morris 
the mathematics department and Dr. John 
Shannon the department education, who 
spoke the essentials teaching. The third 
meeting was given over the reports the 
Misses Mary McBeth and Dorcas Anderson, dele- 
gates the regional conference Muncie, Janu- 
ary 22. Miss Dorothy Lenhart, president Alpha 
Kappa chapter and delegate the national con- 
vocation Atlantic City, was charge the 
fourth meeting, presenting her report. 

The last meetings the year were series 
subject “Personality.” Open forums led 
both students and faculty members were well 
attended. 

Alpha Kappa chapter sponsored college con- 
vocation the fall consisting music and short 
talks the active members the purpose 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

This year Alpha Kappa chapter sponsored 
Sunday afternoon “Open House” for all fresh- 

with high scholarship index. This promises 


ALPHA LAMBDA 
University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


SINCE THE last edition the EDUCATIONAL 
FoRUM many fine programs have been enjoyed 
the Alpha Lambda chapter. 

January, Mr. Sam Hill, principal Manual 
Training High School, talked 
Miss Evelyn Stanley discussed “The 
Organization Kappa Delta Pi” 
pledges. 

Miss Marian Miller, supervisor art the 
Denver Public Schools, enlightened members 
the subject “News the Art World.” Miss 
Helen Campbell the testing department the 
public schools told the pledges Laureate 
Members Kappa Delta Pi.” 

March 19, Vivienne Worley, our 
president, Dr. Willey, our counselor, and 
also the faculty the Unive ersity, and Dean 
Walters, national Executive Counselor and 
Dean the College Liberal Arts the Uni- 
versity, gave talks highlights the Conven- 
tion Atlantic The talks were both in- 
structive and entertaining, and great inspira- 
tion the many who were unable attend. 
Before the meeting the officers were entertained 
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dinner Dr. and Mrs, Willey. Miss Della 
Golden talked the pledges “The Educa- 
tional Forum.” 

April 21, Alpha Lambda chapter will 
host the Kappa Delta chapters the Uni- 
versities Colorado and Wyoming and the Colo- 
State College Education. This meeting 
will held the beautiful Renaissance Room 
the Mary Reed Library the University. The 
University Colorado chapter has charge the 
program and Dr. Benjamin the University fac- 
ulty will speak some phase education. 
Also, Miss Jessie Fitzspatrick, principal the 
Boulder schools, will speak Tourist’s Eye 
South America.” 

May two fine meetings are planned. The 
first meeting will celebrate the “Twelfth Anni- 
versary—With and Without Rime Reason—of 
the Alpha Lambda Chapter.” Miss Helen Briggs 
drawing many phases our early chapter 
and showing its excellent growth. Dr. Willey 
will speak the pledges the national officers. 
The last May meeting will held the cabin 
Dean Walters. this time pledging, initia- 
tion, and installation the new officers will 
This meeting will wind another success- 
ful year Kappa Delta under the splendid 
leadership the present fine officers and com- 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


ALPHA CHAPTER has had many interesting 
talks this year centering the theme “Present 
Day Problems.” 

“Present Day Problems Government” was 
discussed Dean Arnold, Dean the 
Law School, who spent last year Washington, 

“Present Day Problems Safety Education” 
was presented Dr. Lester Hunt, Secretary 
State, from Cheyenne. 

“Present Day Economic Problems” 
topic discussed Professor Ralph Conwell, 
the Economics Department. 

Allan Willman gave program 
music for guest night the regular meeting 
February. 

Dr. Farnk August, Assistant Professor 
Sociology, presented “Present Day Social Prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. Williams talked “Present Day 
Problems Medicine.” 

the initiation banquet May 12, Dean 
Eric Montizambert, the Episcopal Church, 
will address the group “Present Day Prob- 
lems Religion.” 
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The following students have been elected 
Kappa Delta Pi: Helen Hay, Arlene Wesswick, 
John Thomas, Bonita Elsie Dolling, 
Marie Thayer, Maxine Wood, Helen Harris, and 
Adeline Story. 

Leslie Crawford, former itional Agriculture 
instructor High School, has accepted 
the position of assistant professor of teacher train- 
ing agriculture the University Wyoming. 
began his new work January. 

Mrs. Vera Beitel, principal 
School Laramie, suffered 
February. She still serious condition. 

Dean Maxwell, Dr. Kilzer, and 
Mr. Thayer attended the meeting the 
North Central Association the first week April. 

Alpha chapter was represented the na- 
tional convocation our president, Dr. 
Reusser. 

Dean Maxwell 
Education Association meetings 


Laramie 


Park View 


stroke of paraly sis 


attended the National 
Atlantic City. 
Agnes Gunderson, assistant professor Ele- 
mentary Education, had very interesting article 
on, “Types Reading itter Contained Read- 

Published Over Period Twenty Years” 
the February Educational Method. 


ALPHA 
Chico State 


Chico 


Colle ge 
California 


ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa Delta has 
experienced most successful and active year, 
both intellectually and socially. Evelyn Rusconi 
and John Chesney represent our chapter the 
Regional Convention Fresno, December, and 
Dr. Crawford was our delegate the 
National 

Two dessert meetings were held, after which 
the members attended the college productions, 
“Merchant Venice” and the opera, “The Bo- 
Girl,” December and April respective- 

January, Captain MacMillan, former- 
connected with the British army, told his 
experiences India. 

The pledging ceremony was used this year 
which was very impressive. Pledges were also 
tested their knowledge Kappa Delta Pi, 
and its history. February 24, the following 
given the formal initiation: Leona May 
Baker, Hazel Bartram, Mabel Estes, Mildred 
Frey, Jane Hauck, Frances Holt, Wilhelmina 
Lucille Miller, Wanda Reed, Zerita 

Vaughn, and Frances Wainwright. feature 
the evening was address entitled “Evolution 
Democracy,” Mr. Cummings, city 
superintendent schools. The were 


were 


initiates 
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March the 
carried out 


honored formal dance 
St. Patrick’s Day 
programs and directions. 

April Dr. William Heard 
will speak the college, after which Kappa 
Delta planning reception for him. 


ALPHA 


William ond 
Kappa and all 
have 


held twice 
given professors and problems and 


Virginia 


education 
classes campus organized Education 
Club. Meetings 
talks are 


questions 


a month at which 


progressive are 


discussed. These meetings have proven very suc- 


cessful because progressive edu ition 


which interests many the students campus. 

Recently group from the fraternity, includ- 
ing Katherine Peek, Mallie Waters, Dorothy 
Dickerson, Margaret and Virginia Daley, 
went the Farmville State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virgini regional confer- 
ence. 

are plannin 
Virginia superintendents sometime May. This 
Education 
acquaint- 


give reception for the 


better 


classes 

with 
Tuesday, 


opportunity becom 
supervising principals 
April held pledging for 
the following: Carroll Hutton, Phyllis Hornsby, 
Norma Petillo, May Hawkins, Mike Hook, Lu- 
cille Bybee, Rhea Mirmelstein, Elaine Bentley, 
Loue Pendleton, Lucy Edna Howell, Er- 
mina Crosley, Anne Houghwant, Mac Wall, 

Shimberg, Prudence Searle. They will 
ated April 21, 1938, and banquet will held 
the new Williamsburg for the actives and 
new initiates. are planning have guest 


speaker who eminent the education field. 


ALPHA 
Colle ve 


Santa Barbara, 


State 

Californi 
FOLLOWING closely the schedule of 

for the year, November the members Alpha 


activities 


Rho chapter conjunction with members the 
International Relations Club heard Dr. Byrne, 
who was for some time war correspondent 
Spain and now teaching Los Angeles Junior 
tening address the 


College, give very enligh 
Situation.” 
the meeting February Mr. 


Schurer Wer- 
ner, charter native Sweden, 
spoke the group the topic “Sweden Before 


member and 
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the World,” reminding the group the leader- 
ship Sweden has taken progressive movements 
the world. 

the meeting March five students were 
pledged the chapter. Following the pledging 
ceremony, Miss Elizabeth Sehon, 
sociated with students Martha Graham and 
now instructor Physical Education the col- 
lege, spoke the group “The Dance,” and 
over cups coffee the group continued dis- 
cuss this fascinating topic with Miss Sehon. 

April those pledged Kappa Delta par- 
ticipated in a debate, “Resolved: That the de- 
mands needs the individual rather than 
those society should determine the curriculum 
content.” The participants were 
for any questions that might asked them from 
the audience. As another part of their pledge 
duties, the neophytes were given oral test 
the constitution which proved very successful. 

his “Echoes from the Convention,” Francis 
Noel, this year’s delegate, told the group the 
highlights the convention, the 
which, for this chapter, was the account the 
hearty welcome accorded the song submitted this 
chapter the national convocation for considera- 
tion the national song. This song was composed 
charter member the chapter, Mr. Schurer 
Werner, who played his own composition the 
closing number the evening’s program. 

April five pledges, Doris Holden, Mar- 
garet Ellerton, Elizabeth Tagg, Elna Peterson, 
and Rena Sacconoghi, were formally initiated into 
this chapter. The impressive initiation ceremony 
was followed formal dinner, after which the 
group adjourned the lounge for the main pro- 
the evening. 

For Alpha Rho chapter, the outstanding event 
the spring semester proved the Soirée 
honoring honor students the campus. This 
evening’s entertainment was held the home 
Captain Paul Jones. 

the last meeting the school year new 
officers were installed. Following this, the group 
heard reviews some the outstanding new 
books Education. 


ALPHA SIGMA 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


ALPHA SIGMA CHAPTER has had unusually 
active year. Five delegates attended the regional 
conference San Jose State College December 
11. Representatives were: 
stein, Frances Moore, Miss Katherine Corbett, 
Mrs. Marie Cook, and Roderick Langston. Mr. 
Langston, president the local chapter, lead 
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panel discussion “What Kappa Delta 
Organization Could Furthering Community 
Progress Miss Corbett was 
featured speaker the dinner meeting. Her topic 
was “Why Professional Honor Society?” 

Faculty members and their wives were honored 
guests formal tea held their honor 
Scripps Cottage, December Mrs. Walter Hep- 
ner, wife the president the college, and Mrs. 
Jesse Ault, wife the former counselor, presided 
the tea tables. Nearly every faculty member 
attended. 

Thirteen pledges, including Dr. Raymond 
Perry, faculty member, were formally initiated 
the semi-annual banquet, held the Cortez 
Hotel, January 15. Roderick Langston welcomed 
the new members and Margaret Bock responded 
for the initiates. Principal speakers were Dean 
Jesse Ault speaking “Arts and Skills 
Democracy” and Miss Katherine Corbett 
speaking “Kappa Delta Reaches Out.” 

Miss Katherine Corbett, counselor, represented 
Alpha Sigma the Biennial Convocation At- 
lantic City. meeting held the home 
Dean Jesse Ault she reported length the 
discussions she attended. 

Many other interesting meetings were held dur- 
ing the year. Dr. Elizabeth Brown, professor 
French, told members the Paris International 
Exposition, which she visited last summer. Mr. 
Fred Beidleman showed colored movies which 
recently made several Western national parks. 

Roderick Langston was honored having his 
article, “More Than Vigilance,” published the 
March 1938 EDUCATIONAL 

Climax the spring semester will the initia- 
tion ten pledges formal banquet 
held some time May. bringing close 
this most profitable year, all members the Alpha 
Sigma chapter feel that too much credit cannot 
given Miss Katherine Corbett, new coun- 
selor the group, who has brought new inspira- 
tion with her energetic and competent leadership. 


ALPHA Tau 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


NEW MEMBERS pledged this spring: Estella 
Beebe, Kathleen Maultsby, Ray Doty, William 
Rein, Kenneth Kuehner, Ethelene Hicks, 
Ostwalt. 

The annual Kappa Delta banquet was held 
December which time Dr. Childs, 
professor education, spoke “The History 
Duke University.” 

President Brantley Watson was sent delegate 
the National Convention Atlantic City; 
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several members attended the Convocation 
Farmville, Virginia, and upon their return Mr. 
Kenneth Kuehner described the chapter their 
trip and the meet. 

Dr. Carr, counselor, entertained the 
members the chapter his home, which time 
the March business meeting was held. enjoy- 
able evening games and refreshments followed 
the formal meeting. 


ALPHA CHI 


State Teachers College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


year Alpha Chi chapter sponsors 
outstanding lecturer part the college lyceum 
program. Max Lerner, editor Nation, was 
secured January, speak and also celebrate 
the tenth anniversary this chapter. “Why Not 
Try Democracy?” was his topic. 

Renewing custom former years, the society 
began the winter quarter program tutor- 
ing students who needed help special fields. 
The efforts the undertaking far have proven 
successful and the chapter plans continue this 

Loans are given each year deserving students. 
Plans are being made make this scholarship 
fund more effective means raising the schol- 
arship standards campus. 

Alpha Chi chapter was well represented both 
national and local Kappa Delta meetings. Our 
counselor, Dean Gifford, and three other 
members, Evelyn Bywaters, Mary Ann Holt, and 
Annie Lee Stone, attended the regional confer- 
ence Farmville State Teachers College and 
the president, Agnes Fowler Bargh, attended the 
National Biennial Convocation held Atlantic 
City. 

present the organization beginning study 
extracurricular activities and their relation 
scholarship. Questionnaires are being sent 
faculty, and students get various 
opinions the subject. 

the past, Alpha Chi chapter has chosen vari- 
ous subjects each year the educational field for 
study and some these studies have been pub- 
lished. 

the Homecoming celebration March, the 
society had special luncheon for mem- 
bers. 

Early the spring quarter, new officers will 
installed; other plans for the spring include 
the annual picnic. 


ALPHA 


Heidelberg College 


ALPHA CHAPTER has sponsored various 
educational activities this year. The outstanding 
ones were the Educational Conference held 
Heidelberg campus March and 26, the 
banquet, and the initiation banquet, 
well several meetings where superintendents 
spoke the members. 

The tenth anniversary was celebrated Alpha 
Psi chapter February Mr. Ashbaugh 
spoke the banquet held the Shawhan Hotel, 
Ohio. Alumni and active members at- 

The initiation banquet was held March 14. 
Two honorary members were initiated well 
fourteen members. Dr. Kennedy, 
Dean Heidelberg College, and Dr. 
Josephson, Heidelberg College president, were the 
honorary members. The others were: DeJane 
Babione, Isabelle Egbert, June Holzworth, Wil- 
etta Kime, Carl Klahr Louden- 
slagel, Louise Nader, Leona Naragon, Janet Som- 
ers, Hulda Jane Spangler, Dorothy Widmer, 
Joseph Weingates, Grace Williams, and Rose- 
mary Zechiel. 

Six members Alpha Psi chapter attended the 
convocation Atlantic City. The official dele- 
gate was Elizabeth Blemker, and the other mem- 
bers were: Martha Ward, Surena Schwartz, Betty 
Jane Howell, Daun Spade, and Isabelle Egbert. 


Beta ALPHA 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


THE midst one California’s (unusual) 
storms twelve members Beta Alpha chapter 
forced their way the California Regional Con- 
ference Fresno State College. The conference 
helped solve many our chapters’ problems 
well bind together closer relationships 
between California chapters. 

The California Conference made possible for 
Beta Alpha and Gamma Sigma chapter San 
Francisco discuss plans for combined meeting 
which took place San Francisco shortly after 
the Conference. 

Plans for formal initiation June are not 
the present complete. hope, however, have 
Gamma Sigma chapter with San Jose for 
this affair. 

Beta Alpha chapter contributed large cabinet 
San Jose State’s girls’ co-operative house and 
two dozen dish towels, hemmed social meet- 
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ing our chapter, the boys’ house 
the campus. 

Closer contact with our alumni group was ob- 
tained “alumni night” which the alumni 
presented the program. Following the entertain- 
ment alumni members gave interesting accounts 
their present teaching experiences. 


Beta Beta 
University New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


BETA BETA CHAPTER has had active and 
satisfactory season, closing with fine initiation 
meeting and banquet April when promis- 
ing group thirteen new members were added 
our list. Six these are outstanding juniors 
who should provide excellent material for carry- 
ing the work the chapter during the college 
year come. Our programs have been interesting, 
among them talk our youngest New Hamp- 
shire mayor the function education pre- 
paring for citizenship, and illustrated lecture, 
Miles Russia,” Prof. George White 
our U.N.H. faculty, member the National 
Geologic Survey Commission. The chapter con- 
siders sponsoring project visual education 
during the coming college year. 


Beta GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


than ever Beta Gamma chapter 
Kappa Delta being felt leadership 
nucleus the Indiana campus. Not only this 
made evident active program within the 
organization, and its newer field educational 
programs for the entire student body featuring 
such leaders Dr. Bernard Clausen, minister 
the First Baptist Church Pittsburgh and 
director the Pittsburgh Open Forum, but more 
vitally through the co-membership Kadelpians 
other activities, and their leadership each 
case, 

Beta Gamma chapter holds meetings each month 
which time subjects value the teaching 
profession are fully discussed. During the year 
faculty, guest, and student leaders brought many 
challenging issues the floor. 

our first meeting the year, our sponsor, 
Dr. Richard Madden, pointed out 
ties “Panel Discussions,” and this basis our 
later programs took more valid form. brief 
résumé the year includes “Problems Sec- 
ondary Education,” led Mr. Uhler; “Insur- 
Mr. McLuckie; reports the Convoca- 
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tion, Lillian Porter, Frances Doyle, and Dr. 
Madden; professional papers presented new 
members; and formal initiation services for our 
nineteen new members. 

celebration its tenth anniversary, Beta 
Gamma chapter had its honored guest Dr. 
Bernard Clausen, who addressed the entire 
student body the subject “Masters Anger,” 
and then the Kadelpian Luncheon interpreted 
the philosophy behind the popular song “Bei 
Mir Bist Schoen.” The day was memorable 
one the chapter’s history, and fitting one 
close most successful season. 


Beta 


Southeastern Teachers College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


DELTA CHAPTER reaches its tenth year 
existence this spring, ten years full happi- 
ness for the organization, with apologies 
offer anyone for any its deeds. has upheld 
high standard scholarship and held its 
ideals, even though through the depression times 
were rather hard for getting new members. 

January, President Posey South- 
eastern talked and Experimental Meth- 
ods Teaching Social animated 
discussion kept some the group until after 
eleven o’clock. report the regional confer- 
ence Fort Worth, Texas, was also made 
the delegates, Dr. Fort, Miss Rosa Lee Hammond, 
Ethel Byrns, Fredda Wheat, and Mrs. 
Blain. 

February, Miss Bertha Byrns the train- 
ing school faculty discussed the current issue 
the that month group 
Beta Delta members attended the Kappa Delta 
breakfast sponsored the Beta Eta chapter 
the state teachers meeting Oklahoma. 
March, Mr. Edwin Culbertson, director 
speech Southeastern, gave three readings illus- 
trative three periods the world’s history. 
Fifteen students were pledged and the colors 
pinned them. 

April the tenth anniversary the chap- 
ter was celebrated with the most elaborate ban- 
quet the chapter has ever attempted. Letters had 
been sent about three hundred members invit- 
ing them back, but not able come, write. 
Letters came from all parts the country either 
accepting telling what the writers were doing. 
The day before the banquet the state Okla- 
homa outdid itself bad weather with cyclones, 
floods, winds, rains, dust storms, and snow. The 
bad weather continued the next day, but mem- 
bers came long distances, three even driving two 
hundred miles the snow get there. Nineteen 
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candidates were initiated the library South- 
eastern where the original installation took place. 
The banquet followed the Southeastern 
tivity Hall. The tables were beautifully decorated 
with purple pansies, ageratum, stock, 
Crystal candelabra and glass baskets stood 
intervals the long tables. cake 
with ten candles was placed small table 
the center the hall. Roses, tulips, 
decorated the rest the room. 

Miss Elizabeth McKinney, president the 
chapter, presided and gave the welcoming speech. 
Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates called the entire roll 
for the first time the history the chapter. 
Miss Katyerae Stone put out the light six can- 
dles remembrance six who have died the 
ten years: Mrs. Eva Cullen, Miss Myrtle Pratt, 
Mrs. Nella Goerke, Mrs. Nolia Pierce, Miss Ann 
Cameron, and Dr. Phelan who installed 
the chapter. After the birthday candles were 
lighted, Mrs. Gates presented Mrs. Walter 
Blain, the founder Beta Delta, large silver 
pitcher gift from the chapter. 

Miss Rosa Lee Hammond, the counselor, read 
the history Beta Delta, then McCune, 
Dr. Fort, Dragoo, and Dr, Walter 
Blain sang song composed Mrs. Blain 
for Kappa Delta Pi. Letters were read from ab- 
sent members and President Posey introduced all 
those present. Mr. Tompkins, director 
extension Oklahoma and College, then 
gave the address the evening “Progress 
Education.” 

Representatives from Theta, Greeley, 
Colorado; Gamma, University Oklahoma; 
Lambda, Oklahoma and and Alpha Tota, 
North Texas State Teachers College. The follow- 
ing were initiated: June Brooks, Jane Capshaw, 
Dorrell Conder, Kenneth Cox, Gail Mrs. 
Ethel Hall, Gertrude Hammond, Joe Herman, 
Reba Hodge, Ralph Shelton, Edith Veith, 
Willis, Mary Elizabeth Nesbitt, Mrs. John 
Patterson, Mrs. Frankie Turke, Anna Farr Pip- 
kin, Mrs. Augusta Richardson, Naomi Selvidge, 
and Cleta Mae Sharp. 


came 


€ 
Beta Era 


Oklahoma Baptist 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


the present academic year Beta Eta 
chapter Kappa Delta has enjoyed interest- 
ing and inspiring meetings. reported the 
November 1937 supplement, the program has in- 
cluded discussions educational, social, and cul- 
tural value. 

February during the State Convention the 
Oklahoma Education Association, Beta Eta chap- 


ter serving hostess entertained with 
fast those Kadelpians who were attending the 
Over fifty guests registered represent- 
ing the seven different chapters located Okla- 
homa. The breakfast annual event and pro- 
vides splendid opportunity for many alumni 
formal way. 

Thursday, March 17, Beta 
services for six new members: 
Gladys Elkins, Dorothy Mae Finklea, Helen Hus- 
sey, Georgia Martin, Mary Alice Moore, and 
Margaret Miss Lenna Smock gave 
report the Biennial Convocation. 

May 21, Beta Eta chapter planning 
observe the tenth anniversary her installation 
luncheon meeting. this time the active, 
honorary, and alumni members will 
the work the late Dr. Phelan who 
installed Beta Eta chapter, June 1928. 


Bera THETA 
State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 


THETA CHAPTER has continued with 


program varied activity this year. After Christ- 


“news 


mas, the chapter sent out con- 
taining accounts the meetings held 
interest about the alumni. This was enthusi- 
astically received and appreciated the older 
deal interest the organization. 

the November meeting the chapter enter- 
tained the juniors and seniors the college 
Prof. Mary Reely Madison, 
head the book selection department 
Madison free library was the guest Ac- 
tive herself many kinds literary activities, 
Miss Reely was well qualified speak the 
subject “Books the Day.” She explained that 
books are barometers which reflect contemporary 


open meeting. 


thought currents. Citing examples modern 
trends writing she traced the changes from 
romanticism and realism the present. 

The initiation banquet was held December, 
which time the following were received into 
the chapter: Kathryn Bradford, William Lentz, 
Kathryn Bertha Merker, Marjorie 
Nolte, Dolores Schaefer, June Smith, Bernice 
Steiner, and Jane Weber. Prof. Kai Jensen, widely 
known psychologist the University Wiscon- 
sin, presented the address the evening, “Child 
Development and the Curriculum.” 
particular stress upon the necessity teaching 
what the child needs whatever stage de- 
velopment the teacher finds him. 

novel feature this year was the program 
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presented the choral speech group the 
college. This newly organized activity the 
college, under the direction Miss Maysel 
Evans. Examples the verse interpretations 
“Who Hath Seen the Christina 
Rosetti, “Shoes and Milne, and 
“Wind the Lew Sarett. Especially 
effective was the part Vachel Lindsey’s “The 
Congo” and “Psalm XXIV.” 

M iss Alma Link of the Oshkosh High School 
faculty addressed the group informal meet- 
ing February Miss Link, who 
has been highly successful herself number 
contests, explained how hobby this kind can 
educational, informational, and satisfying 
practical way. 

Dr. May Beenden spoke the last meeting 
the biennial convention Kappa Delta 
held Atlantic City February 28, March and 
which she attended. She emphasized the ex- 
tent the organization, the sincerity the 
national officers upholding the ideals the 
society, and reviewed the functional 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

present, plans are under way for the spring 
initiation which will held April 25. 


Bera 


Western State Teachers Colle ge 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OUR organization initiated twenty-four new 
members the winter term including six juniors 
who will have gained experience begin new 
plan have our annual spring banquet 
which alumni members are invited May and 
this time other new junior members will 

This term have found that having different 
committees responsible for meetings rather than 
permanent program chairman has been success- 
ful. Book reviews, student programs, discussions 
trends education have proved entertaining 
and worth while. 

Three members accompanied our counselor, 
William McKinley Robinson, 
conference Muncie, Indiana. Miss Virginia 
White and our club president attended the Na- 
tional Convocation Atlantic City. 

Our first social activity was chocolate given 
honor Freshman high scholastic record. 
The year’s concluding act recognition ability 
will the Kappa Delta award given 
outstanding senior. 
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Peru State Teachers Colle ge 
Peru, Nebraska 


informal, open forum discussions 
was used carry out the Beta program based 
upon the concepts expressive the Kappa Delta 
purpose, Knowledge, Duty, and Power. The 
last such discussions was held the February 
meeting. 

Miss Vivian McKimmey, president Beta 
chapter, was sent delegate the National 
Convention held Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March. She gave her report the March meeting 
the chapter. 

The chapter was entertained Dr. and Mrs. 
Paul Maxwell Christmas party which 
the members vied for honors social games. 

The following pledges will initiated the 
April meeting: Robert Snyder, Roy Lively, Bertie 
Boom, Maxine Randall, Clara Dunn, and Minnie 
Taylor. New officers will elected the same 

The highlight the society’s activities during 
May will the breakfast which, according 
precedent, high ranking sophomores will 


Bera 


New York University 
New York, New York 


chapter has had two initiation dinners 
this year the Hotel Lafayette. the December 
banquet, the Honorable James Erwin, Judge 
the Court Common Pleas Hudson County, 
New Jersey, addressed “The Constitution 
the United States America.” the March 
banquet, our speaker was Professor George 
Schmidt, whose topic was “College life 
rood old days.” 

January, Beta chapter had joint meeting 
with Phi Delta Kappa and Lambda Theta 
New York University. During this month, several 
our members attended the week-end N.Y.U. 
Alumni party Pocono Manor. February, 
informal luncheon meeting was held the Hotel 
Holley, which occasion, Dr. Alexander 
Ormsby, Dean John Marshal College Law 
addressed the subject “Legal education.” 
During this month, our president with several 
other members attended the Kappa Delta Con- 
vention Atlantic City. 

April ushered the election officers, and the 
re-election the entire slate officers, with one 


exception, for third term—an unusual occur- 
Plans are under way for our members 
represented Kappa Delta table the 
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John Withers Testimonial Luncheon May 
the Hotel Astor New York. 

Beta chapter has participated various 
activities during the past year. Some our mem- 
bers have received executive promotions the 
educational field. New talents are constantly 
coming light, and one our members sur- 
prised the last meeting with very attractive 
exhibition water colors, two which are 
hung permanently our chapter Our 
meetings have been exceptionally well-attended 
this year, and the members have shown enthusiastic 
response. 


Tau 


LaCrosse State Teachers College 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


THE yearly program the Beta Tau chapter 
was formulated around study educational 
systems some foreign countries. The countries 
were Mexico, Denmark and Sweden, Germany, 
and Russia. The method study used was panel 
discussion; each member being assigned the 
panel one country. Suppers were served 
conjunction with the German and Swedish dis- 
cussions. these suppers only food the re- 
spective countries was served, 

Supplementing the regular monthly meetings 
was the Annual Banquet, held this year the 
Stoddard Hotel March 19. Dr. Frank Baker, 
president the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, spoke “The Meaning Democracy.” 
Guests the banquet included faculty members 
and their wives, superintendents 
the schools the surrounding counties. 

Two initiations were held during the year. The 
first semester the following were admitted the 
chapter: Harold Beatty, Jack Beattie, Thomas 
Melville, Kenneth Doane, Esther Towers, Jean- 
ette Zimmer, Roy Holm, Virgil Zwarte, 
Alice Grove, Fern Laking, and Guy Blakely. 
The second semester the following were admitted: 
Anabel Crowley, Joe Comstock, Jeanette Sebald, 
George Horen, Felix Rampschoer, Robert Rieder, 
and Magadelen Dicken. 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BETA UPSILON CHAPTER entertained the mem- 
bers Kappa Delta and other visitors the 
Missouri State Teachers Conference tea the 
lounge the Woman’s Building Washington 
University November 19. 

December the chapter held short meet- 
ing which was voted send Mrs. Jack 


Morris, the president, the Kappa Delta 
convention Atlantic City. After the meeting the 
students the education department were enter- 
tained the chapter informal Christmas 
party. Following musical program, the guests 
joined singing Christmas carols and playing 
games. 

the Mid-West Education Conference held 
Washington University March, Kappa Delta 
helped defray the expense bringing the 
well-known educator, Dr. Boyd Bode, the 
campus. Dr. Bode spoke “The Philosophy 
Progressive Education: Evaluation” and 
“Education the Crossroads.” 

The next meeting will held April 
this time Mrs. Jack Morris will give the biennial 
convention 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


JANUARY the Beta Phi chapter Kappa 
Delta held its initiatory banquet the Adams 
Hotel Phoenix. Dr. Grimes, Dean the 
college, was toastmaster; Dr. Grady Gammage, 
president the college, was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Ira Payne, counselor the chapter, spoke 
“Kappa Delta and You.” Robert Williams 
gave violin solo accompanied the piano 
Miss Catherine Rowlands. Nine members were 
formally initiated this time. 

Alfred Thomas, president the Beta Phi 
chapter, attended the national convocation 
Kappa Delta Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Upon his return gave report the meeting 
held March 28. 

the formal initiation May Miss Alma 
Norton will honored she leaving the 
college faculty the end this school year. 
Nineteen members will formally initiated 
this time. 

the commencement exercises May 31, 
the Kappa Delta pin will awarded Mr. 
Payne the graduating senior making the 
highest index thirty units work taken 
residence during his senior year. 


OMEGA 
Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Tue OMEGA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
held its fifth annual council education April 
Fairmont State Teachers College. The main 
speaker the day was Dr. Williams, 
professor education Heidelberg College, 
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Tiffin, Ohio and National Secretary and Treasurer 

Kappa Delta Pi. 

The theme the council this year was “An 
Integrated Personality Through Education,” and 
the program chairman was Dean Oliver Shurtleff 
Dr. Joseph Rosier presided the 
morning session and Professor Haddon Rhodes 
welcomed the Dr. Williams spoke the 
general assembly 10:00 Dynamic In- 
tegrated Personality,” and immediately following 
the address round-table discussion Dr. Wil- 
address was held with Dr. Francis Shreve 
Fairmont College presiding. noon Nellie 
Shircliffe, president Beta Omega chapter, pre- 
sided luncheon which was served the college 

one o’clock Miss Virginia Evans, head 
the art department West Liberty State Teachers 
College, spoke the subject “Art In- 
tegrating Factor Education.” two-fifteen 
group conferences were held. Miss Laura Briggs, 
the Art Department was chairman 
the art and home economics group. 
for discussion were: How extend art in- 
terest into the Teacher participa- 
tion art activities. Adequate aids art 
teaching. The discussion leaders for these topics 
were: Miss Evans West Liberty, Miss Calwell 
West Virginia University, Miss Kyle Weston, 
Miss Morgan Buckhannon, Miss Cozine 
West Virginia University, Mrs. Waggoner 
Morgantown, and Miss Snodgrass, Three ex- 
hibits held connection with this 
group. These were aqua chromatic water colors, 
North America children’s art, and local exhibits. 

Scott Lowe F.S.T.C. was chairman 
for the English group. Miss Sylvia Soupart 
the West Virginia University High School spoke 
“The Contribution English Integrated 
Personality.” Reports were presented represen- 
tatives integrated groups from the University 
High School Morgantown. 

Miss Emma Parsons, librarian F.S.T.C., was 
the chairman for the library group. During the 
discussion pamphlet collection was dis splayed 
George Byrer, picture collection was dis- 
played Florence Phillips, and Avis Nutter 
gave demonstration book mending. There 
was also exhibit children’s books and other 
library materials useful teachers. 

Robert Clark, assistant county Superintendent 
Monongalia county, presided the meeting 
the teacher training group. The subject under 
discussion was “What Should Teacher Training 
Teachers?” Scholarship? 
Attitudes Methods Teaching? 

Practice Teaching? Psychology and Child 
Development? Dr, Ambler spoke the 


The topics 


were also 


Culture? Social 
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subject from the point view school board 
member. Mr. Kuhn discussed from the 
point view superintendent schools. 
Mrs. Oliver Shurtleff talked the subject from 
the standpoint patron. Mary Reiser discussed 
from college students point view, and Dr. 
Francis Shreve spoke from the point view 
professor the college education. These talks 
were followed the 
subject. 

six o’clock new members the Beta Omega 
chapter were initiated the Fairmont Hotel. 
Those initiated were Gladys Ballard, Mary 
Walley, Hope Brown, Ann Holbert, Dorothea 
Mae Clayton, Jackson Kern, Scott Lowe II, 
Woodrow Sayre, and Samuel Harris. Following 
this, 6:30, was the formal initiation ban- 
quet with Dr. Joseph Rosier presiding toast- 
master. Dr. Williams spoke this time 
“Education for Perspective.” After Dr. Wil- 
address résumé the findings the 
group meetings were presented for the benefit 
the assembly whole. 


GAMMA ALPHA 


State Teachers College 
East Radford, Virginia 


GAMMA ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
has experienced most successful year. The theme 
for the entire year was “What the State Teachers 
Colleges the United States and abroad are 


general discussion 


doing further certain arts, such as, literature, 
travel, music, and painting. Various members 


the chapter and guest speakers have carried 
out this theme very interesting and informa- 
tive manner, 

the beginning the school year the chapter 
presented Century the Universal School 
Dr. William Bagley and Democracy Way 
Life Dr. Boyd Bode the John Preston 
McConnell Library. The chapter plans buy 
Experience and Education Dr. John Dewey 
for the library this year. This will complete the 
Lecture Series. 

For the December meeting Mrs. Irene Allen 
Goodykoontz, the president, entertained the mem- 
bers the chapter Christmas party her 
home. The guests enjoyed several contests which 
absorbed their interest and attention. 

January 15, 1938 the following named 
delegates Gamma Alpha chapter attended the 
regional conference Kappa Delta held 
the State Teachers College Farmville, Vir- 
ginia: Dr. M’Ledge Moffet, Miss Blanche Daniel, 
Miss Ethel Roberts, Miss Ida Einstein, Miss 
Wilma Dean Sherrod, Lochie Allen, Frances 
Allen, Anna Burnett, Mary Virginia Porterfield, 
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and Eula one the sectional meet- 
ings the afternoon Dr. Moffet led group dis- 
cussion “The Use Ritual Program Mak- 
During the discussion Eula Phillips told 
the “Tapping Service” developed the 
Gamma Alpha chapter. the luncheon the dele- 
gates were fortunate hearing Dr. Thomas 
Eason, Director Higher Education, State Board 
Education Virginia, and Dr. Thomas 
McCracken, Executive President Kappa Delta 
Pi, Ohio University. 

The big social event the year, the Founders’ 
Day Banquet, was held the Red Room 
Patrick Henry Hotel Roanoke, Virginia 
February 12, 1938. The theme the speeches 
was, Critical Evaluation Education 
Is Manifest in the Life of So-called Educated 
Rabbi Maurice Goldblatt, the guest 
speaker, discussed, “Education observing 
function the life laymen,” Miss Helen 
Britain, Roanoke, Virginia, represented the Alum- 
members and discussed “Education 
the first year professional service,” and 
Frances Allen, senior Radford College, dis- 
cussed “Education see the time gradua- 
tion.” Education each these discussions was 
assumed the contribution the school and 
college the general development 
the individual. that time greetings were ex- 
tended chapter members and their guests 
Dr. Thomas, Dr. M’Ledge Moffet, and 
Dr. D. W. Peters, President of State Teachers 
College Radford. Prior the banquet the 
initiation the following named new members 
was held: Lochie Allen, Frances Allen, 
Anna Clark, Jessie Lee Cox, Clara Mergler, 
Margaret McDowell, and Mary Virginia Porter- 
field. 

Mrs. Irene Allen Goodykoontz, president 
the chapter, was the delegate to the Convocation 
Kappa Delta held Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary through March one the meetings 
she explained the “Tapping Service” used 
Gamma Alpha chapter invite candidates 
membership Kappa Delta Pi. 

The chapter now engaged the activity 
completely renovating the chapter room located 
the first floor the John Preston McConnell 
Library. New drapes and chair covers have al- 
ready been provided, the rug has been cleaned, 
and plans are being made buy secretary for 
the room. 

Programs interest and importance carry 
out the theme have been planned for the two re- 
maining meetings this school year. 


GAMMA 


Colle ve 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


State Teachers 


have been the favorite form Gamma 
Beta expression this year and talk one has hardly 
died down when plans are contemplated for an- 
other the very near future. Having chosen very 
controversial topic in the fi ‘Id of education today, 
“Should Married Women Allowed Teach 
Public High School,” 
the forum the concluding 
Because the wide 


with 
held. 

interest the subject for dis- 
cussion provoked almost necessary extend 


social meeting 


feature was 


number invitations those particularly famil- 


iar with teachers and teacher administration. 
Present the panel was County Superintendent 
Schools, William Evans. was invited 


fruest speaker to the fraternity and he highly 
commended the group the fine analysis the 
subject well the other excellent activities 
which were regular part the fraternity pro- 
gram. Also high his praise for the manner 
which the forum laid open the question was Dean 
Instruction, Harvey Andruss, Kadelpian 
the Beta Gamma Chapter. Twelve Kadelpians 
(half which were new members) took part 
the formal After the 
formal discussion had been held the subject was 


discussion the forum. 
open for discussion the entire mbership and 
debate and 


scene oppositionists and defenders took the 


again controversy 
stand. peculiarity the proceedings seemed 
that indications pointed majority the 
Kadelpians taking the stand for 
teachers—an 


married women 


unusual occurrence when one con- 
siders that the juniors 
soon need employment, cause which 


the married 


members are 


woman teacher on the surface, at 
least, does not seem to aid. However, both sides 
handled and 
additional feature the Panel the program com- 
mittee placed reserve for week the library 
material the subject both pro and con which 
interested students of the college might refer 


themselves for augmenting their views. course, 


the question were ably 


might expected, almost complete mem- 
bership was present the 
was doubt that all enjoyed very pleasant, 


program 


entertaining evening. Those who participated 
the formal discussion the program were: Mary 
Allen, chairman, Alberta Brainard, Robert Price, 
Florence Snook, Robert Diehl, Dorothy Frick, 
James DeRose, Evelyn Freehafer, Isaiah Bom- 
boy, John Bower, William Yarwarth, Helen 
Weaver, Marth Evans. 

Unusual might seem, this years Kappa 
Delta consists members. 
Graduation having taken toll the 


some 29 
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existing membership last year left but nucleus 
about members for the 1938 edition begin 
Nevertheless, that the 
selected “rookies,” might call them, very 
ably and completely adjusted themselves Kappa 
Delta were the harness 
adding the spirit new blood the loyalty 
and consistency the Admirably 
blended their abilities carry last years ac- 
tivities with unbroken continuity. 

The success the first panel spurred members 
the planning another which will given 
the Kappa Delta Chapel program May 
13, for the benefit the entire student body. 
The program committee has already chosen the 
subject “Shall adopt Pass Fail System 
Replace Grades.” This, did the subject 
married women teachers, already has aroused un- 
usual interest, for naturally affects the students 
themselves. very probable that the presenta- 
tion this question before the student body 
unbiased, analytical, and diagnostic manner 
will provide room for intelligent discussion 
question which has been constantly before leaders 
the new education. 

The following committees had much with 
the success this years activities: Program com- 
mittee, Ben Singer, chairman; Refreshment com- 
mittee, Anne Seasholtz, Marth Dreese, Jane Lock- 
ard, Dorothy Edgar. 


with. easily seen 


routine and soon 


GAMMA GAMMA 
State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Gamma Gamma chapter were 
recently the guests Gamma Delta chapter 
the North Dakota State College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. this meeting highlights the At- 
lantic City convocation were discussed William 
Buck, Gamma Delta and John 
Stucky, delegate Gamma Gamma chapter. 

During the winter, Kenneth Christiansen, editor 
the Western MiS TiC Elmer Johnson, president 
the Student Commission; Louise Fillbrandt, 
secretary Lambda Phi Sigma, educational fra- 
ternity; and Lucy Grommesh, member Sigma 
Tau Delta, national English fraternity, were 
initiated into the local chapter Kappa Delta 
These new members are very outstanding 
the campus being very active many extra- 
curricular activities and college organizations. 

Gamma Gamma chapter also has new coun- 
selor the person Dr. Christensen, head 
the Education Department. Former counselor, 
faculty the College Education the Uni- 
versity Minnesota. 


delegate 
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Several very interesting round table discussions 
made the programs Gamma Gamma chapter 
during the past One the first topics 
discussed was “To what extent the teaching 
being introduced into our school 
curriculum?” This question signifi- 
cance view the recent introduction 
course into the secondary school 
curriculum Minnesota, The topic “Are there 
boys and girls whom secondary schools cannot 
seemed keeping with modern educa- 
tional trends, 

Special emphasis was placed upon the articles 
“Must the High School Survive?” and the “Re- 
volt Against Reading” discussion “Do you 
know your Educational Forum for November?” 
“Transfer students from other colleges the 
University Minnesota,” the subject round 
table forum led Mr. Judin the 
Education Department, concluded this series 
discussions date. 

This type program has been very successful 
several ways. has given everyone op- 
portunity participate. Through this actual 
participation lively discussions have resulted which 
have left with everyone new grasp current 
educational problems. 


GAMMA 
North Dakota State College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


GAMMA DELTA CHAPTER has had one the 
most active years its history since its founding 
1931. Dinner meetings were regularly held 
every month the private dining room Ceres 
Hall with program following. One the most 
interesting meetings was concluded talk 
“Modern Educational Trends” Dr. 
Iverson, head the Teacher Training Depart- 
ment 

February 11, 1938 eleven candidates were 
pledged Kappa Delta pledging tea. 
February 17, these students, seven which are 


graduating seniors, were initiated into active 
membership banquet the Graver Hotel. 
Those initiated were: Eloise Pfeffer, Donald 


Kresbach, Jen Barton, Bryce Cascaden, Janet 
Spaulding, Walter Hinz, Beth Oliver, James 
Moore, Corrinne Anderson, Maurice Ruland, and 
Howard Huntley. 

The president Gamma Delta chapter, Wil- 
liam Buck, was the official delegate the 
Biennial Convocation Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Gamma Gamma 


Delta was host Gamma 


chapter Moorhead State Teachers College 
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(just across the Red River the North) for the 
joint report the 


THETA 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 

GAMMA THETA CHAPTER sponsors convocation 
program Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, April 23, 1938. address educa- 
tion was delivered Dr. Knight, Pro- 
fessor Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, 

the present time Gamma Theta chapter 
planning for the two following future occasions: 
thirty minute radio program broadcast 
from Station WLBC, Muncie, Indiana, May 17, 
1938, and the annual Kappa Delta banquet 

Gamma Theta chapter plans send delegate 
body initiation services held chap- 
ter Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, April 


18, 1938. 


GAMMA ZETA 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER has enjoyed 
particularly successful year. November thirty- 


five juniors and seniors were initiated formal 
banquet. Each curriculum the college was 
placed charge monthly meeting. These 
curricula have provided programs the form 
illustrated lectures, speakers, 
forums. May the chapter will hold its annual 
birthday party. that time officers for the 
ensuing year will installed. 


© 
GAMMA 


University Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Kappa DELTA was reorganized the Uni- 
versity Tulsa campus last fall, after having 
been inactive for the past year. 1932 Delta 
Mu, local education fraternity, was originally 
inducted into the national Kappa Delta with 
Dr. Fellows, head the education depart- 
ment, and registrar the university counselor. 

Our chapter was represented the biennial con- 
vocation Atlantic City Edwinna Calhoun, 
junior student high scholastic standing 
the university, and the regional conference 
Fort Worth Elsie Heft, senior chosen the 
members delegate, and Betty Smith, our 
president. 


effort encourage the pursuit the 
high ideals for which our organization stands 
are going award prize $10 the 
most outstanding student the senior class. 


GAMMA LAMBDA 
Harris Teachers College 
Louis, 


THE members Gamma Lambda have joined 
the meetings the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and the Music Educators National 
Conference during the past year. The various 
meetings both were found most stimu- 
lating. During the State Teachers Convention 
met jointly with the Washington University 
chapter Kappa Delta most enjoyable 
tea 

Alberta Meyer, our representative the con- 
vocation meetings Atlantic City, brought back 
stimulating reports the meetings she at- 
tended. These reports provoked enthusiastic and 
lengthy discussions. 

This year Jeanette Mathae, Jean Drewett and 
Dorothy Branding have been accepted into mem- 
bership our group. our next meeting three 
additional Marie Mildred 
Thompsen and Elva Lay, will pledged. 


nominees, 


New York State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


chapter initiated Mr. Joseph Phillippi 
new honorary faculty member. Mr. Phillippi 
head the mathematics department, and one 
the most popular members the faculty. 
has been member the faculty State Teach- 
ers College Buffalo for over twenty years. 
will take the place left the death Dr. 
George Neuman. 

April 12, 1938, Gamma inducted nine 
new members: Samuel Baruch, Burton Cadro, 
Samuel Conte, Margaret Kakook, Dorothy Lynds, 
Lucille Mattern, Anita Stewart, Josephine 
Syracuse, Caroline Williams, 

Gamma chapter has successfully 
welded its former individual textbook library 
into the enlarged Bureau Laboratory Materials, 
bringing completion experimental library 
which shall contain materials for practice teaching 
students. One item now under consideration the 
accumulation catalogues from all colleges 
form guidance library. Gamma would ap- 
preciate the forwarding catalogues bulletins 
from any chapter colleges. 
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GAMMA 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


our regular November meeting the chapter 
heard reports from the EDUCATIONAL 
which were given Margaret Stump and Ed- 
ward Brown. These two members discussed ar- 
ticles dealing with recent survey changes 
high school curriculum. that time made 
plans initiate eighteen new members. The ser- 
vices were held December for the following: 
Gray Burdin (instructor the university speech 
department), Ernestine Cline, Katherine Fisher, 
Elizabeth Henderson, Mary Alice Hicks, Mary 
McLane, Marthana Jeanette McNeely, 
Mary Frances Newhouse, Horace Russell, Mary 
Hannah Sailors, Margaret Spencer, Mary Sue 
Spilman, Norma Stewart, Harlan Tyner, Winona 
Watson, Robert Whitesell, Marcella West. After 
the initiation, Dean William Richardson spoke 
the founding this chapter, and Miss Ida 
Wilhite spoke her experiences Kappa 
Purdue. 

our January meeting continued our 
discussion from the Wilma Williams gave 
review “Teacher’s Apron Strings.” Plans 
were made attend the regional conference 
Kappa Delta Pi, which was held Muncie, 
Indiana, January 19. our February meeting 
the delegates gave reports the meetings and dis- 
cussions which they had attended. Also Febru- 
Mrs. William Adcock (Agnes Tilson), spoke 
the mental health teachers. She 
alumna Butler, and widely known for 
her work education. She formerly taught 
Purdue, and the Merrill Palmer Nursery 
School Detroit. She present living 
Greenfield, Indiana, and felt honored when 
she came Butler attend our meeting. 

Elizabeth Myers, president Gamma Nu, 
represented the national convention At- 
lantic our March meeting, which was 
held the home Dean Richardson, she made 
report her trip. The Convocation was one 
the most forward-looking the history the 
Society. The business was handled with dispatch; 
the social activities provided many contests with 
members the Society; and the Convocation 
banquet was event delegate will ever for- 
get. would source enduring inspiration 
all members could attend these Convocations. 

have all enjoyed the meetings and dis- 
cussions this past year. The group has had 
social activity addition our reports and dis- 
cussions, which has made very pleasant group. 
present are looking forward to, and mak- 
ing plans for our annual spring banquet May 
the Propyleum, which will conclude our 
activities until next fall. 
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GAMMA 
University Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


GAMMA RHO CHAPTER has been active all year. 
Meetings were held through summer school ses- 
sion and five pledges were initiated July 11, 1937. 
November 1937 formal dinner was held 
honor seven pledges. Seven other pledges 
were honored semi-formal dinner March 
1938. Our chapter truly growing. 

Many interesting speakers have addressed our 
chapter during the year, Their subjects included: 
The Bureau Recommendations, The Theater 
England, Speech Science, and Education and 
Democracy. 

Our president, Miss Dorothy Smith, attended 
the convocation Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
She gave very interesting report activities 
there. Mr. Frank Hickerson, Kadelpian and 
member our faculty, has gone Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the purpose obtaining his Doctor’s 
Degree. 


GAMMA CHI 


Worcester State Teacher’s College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


GAMMA CHI CHAPTER has enjoyed most 
active year, Last November sixteen the highest 
ranking underclassmen were guests the chap- 
ter’s annual Honor Night. Dr. Mae Holmes, 
superintendent Worcester’s Belmont Hospital, 
proved interesting speaker this affair. 

February the chapter sponsored out- 
side speaker for one our college assembly pro- 
grams. Dr. Magvun, professor the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology, delivered 
fine address “Human Relationships.” 

From February March two our 
attended the biennial convocation 
Kappa Delta Atlantic City—Mary King 
and Genevieve Watkins. Judging from their re- 
ports both enjoyed splendid socializing well 
inspiring intellectual experience. 

Plans are now under way for the chapter’s 
fourth annual initiation and banquet occur this 
year April the Hotel Standish. Dr. 
Truman Lee Kelley Harvard University will 
the guest The president the college 
and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. William Aspen- 
wall, will guests. The following girls will 
initiated: Virginia Burke Charlotte Good- 
win Elizabeth Kennedy Olive Lutz 
Mary McDonald Carolyn Nyquist Eliza- 
beth Peterson Anita Samuelson Ruth 
Stevens Ruth Richards Elizabeth Wil- 
son 

The final meeting the year will picnic 


members 
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supper the home our counselor, Miss Myra 
Fitch. 


GAMMA 


Fresno State Teachers College 


Fresno, California 

ALL former and present members Gamma 
Psi chapter were invited attend the California 
regional conference, Saturday, December 
1937, held the main building the Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 

The attendance the conference was larger 
than expected (Alpha Nu, Alpha Rho, 
Alpha Sigma, Beta Alpha, 12; Gamma 
Sigma, Gamma Psi, 35; and Carrie Church 
and Dr. Walters Alpha Lambda chapter), 
spite the fact that the Chico chapter could 
send only two delegates, instead the expected 
five, due sickness and 
which resulted floods throughout the state. 
noteworthy that, despite this severe weather 
handicap, the entire San Jose delegation came 
through, though they had reroute their planned 
course get through the flooded areas. They 
arrived time for the luncheon 12:45. 

The conference was felt most successful. 


GAMMA OMEGA 
Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER has sponsored 
varied program for the year. Faculty and 
dents giving the lectures, the topics discussed 
Grand Canyon (an illustrated lecture )—Rockwell 
Kent, Moulder Life—Sidelights Emmerson 
—Linguistic Change—(an original play), The 
Psychology Literature. 

Gamma Omega sponsors one regular meet- 
ing the entertainment special guests and recog- 
nition all students the campus, who make 
the honor roll. The chapter also has charge 
one regular college chapel. 


were as 


Beta 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 
DELTA BETA CHAPTER has had very success- 
ful year under the able guidance its president, 
Helen Schneider. Kent State University has 
shown rapid growth this year, 
eligible for membership 
greatly increased. has been one her chief 
objectives make the organization better known 


students 


the campus, and she has been quite successful 
her attempt. our April dinner meeting, the 
following twenty-three new members were initi- 
ated: Charles Kuehnle, Margaret Belknap, 
Clarence Boyle, Marjorie Brandon, Marjorie 
Dunfee, Edna Emmons, Charles Frank, Pauline 
Franks, Charles Furney, Maurice Galpert, Flor- 
ence Hair, Annabel Johnson, Kenneth Keller, 
Betty Lauderbaugh, Opal McCafferty, Jean 
Corkle, Margaret McMillion, Herman Peters, 
Alice Piehl, Jane Ungashick, Andrew Braden, 
Mary Jane James, and James Rehel. 

our two initiations this year, have en- 
deavored make our ceremony 
sive and formal having candlelight service 
which the officers wore black robes. 

Our monthly dinner meetings have been very 
interesting this semester. one them, the 
topic for discussion was the Chicago Plan. Dr. 
Heer, our adviser, told about the plan, and 
round table discussion followed. the next 
meeting had two speakers discuss the pros 
and cons this plan. Mr. Van Wyen presented 
arguments favor the plan, while Dr. 
Blair took the opposite side. our April meet- 
ing, our speaker was Dr. Cuber, who dis- 
cussed some the problems which confront 
teachers the public today. All our 
speakers have been professors the campus and 
members Kappa Delta Pi, and have proved 
very entertaining and enlightening. 

the convocation Atlantic City, had 
our delegate Helen Schneider, president. She 
gave very fine account the proceedings 
the convention. She presented our chapter with 
the “History Kappa Delta Pi” written Dr. 
Hall-Quest. 

another means increasing our prestige 
the our chapter has purchased the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series for our 
brary. 

are fully convinced that Kappa Delta 
meaningful the greater proportion our 
student body, and although our chapter still 
its infancy, appears influencing with 
its ideals those preparing for the educational pro- 


GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


February the following new 
formally initiated into Delta 
Gamma chapter: Charles Ivery, Bettye Elkin, 
Opha Short, Charles Kailing, Gordon Ball and 
Dorothy Klingensmith. The initiation preceded 
banquet, which was held the West Virginian 
hotel Bluefield. Following the banquet, the new 


members were 
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members offered program and the following 
officers were elected for the next semester: presi- 
dent, Charles Ivery; vice-president, Virginia Cush- 
man; secretary, Gordon Ball; treasurer, Mr. 
historian-reporter, Bettye Elkin 
and counselor, Miss Pearl Fankhauser. 

During the last January, our retiring presi- 
dent, Virginia Hannah and secretary, 
Irene Cooper represented our chapter 
gional meeting Kappa Delta Pi, which was 
held Farmville State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. 

Our chapter was represented the national 
convention Atlantic City our new president, 

were very proud one our new mem- 
bers, Opha Short, who led the college scholastic 
rating for the first semester with straight 


ZETA 
Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


OCTOBER 23, Delta Zeta chapter its 
annual banquet, which held each vear 
Northern’s “Homecoming Day.” Kappa Delta 
members, and faculty guests were 
present. The speaker for the evening was Mr. 
Proctor Maynard, who gave enlightening and 
interesting talk the “Sino-Japanese War.” 

Members Phi Epsilon, local honorary so- 
ciety, were invited meeting held January 
20. Ellen Bennett, Howard Anderson, and Clar- 
ence Vinge led panel discussion “Academic 
Freedom” which involved much lively participa- 
tion. Following this, light lunch was served. 

Clarence Vinge, president the organization, 
was chosen represent our chapter the na- 
tional convocation held Atlantic City. 
meeting March 24, was devoted hearing 
the information and impressions Mr. Vinge had 
gathered route and the convocation. 

March eleven new members were pledged 
Kappa Delta and given the violet and jade 
emblem wear. Several gave assigned talks 
education. These pledges were initiated with due 
ceremony April The new members are: 
Walter Carlson, Hazel Elson, Edwin Erdmann, 
Ada Hosking, Oliver Johnson, Jayne Kitzman, 
Raymond Larson, Arvi Niemi, Robert 
Taimi Ranta, and Egan Ringwall. 
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Era 
Northwestern State Teachers College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


THE December meeting the Delta Eta 
chapter, Professor Vinson reviewed the 
book Deserts the March—a book 
teresting who are near the Dust Bowl. 

thorough discussion the Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Policies Commission was held January 
the library Jesse Dunn Hall. Prof. 
Ward talked School Finance; Dr. 
Morris, guest speaker, discussed Teacher Tenure; 
Prof. Campbell discussed Teacher Retire- 
ment. Dean Percefull introduced the speak- 
ers. 

February elected new members, seven 
juniors and ten seniors. They are: juniors: Evelyn 
Chaffee, Vivian Chew, Gwendolyn Hollis, Perry 
Irons, Kathleen Irwin, Lois Miller and Doris 
Patten. Seniors: Howard Harpham, Cecil Robi- 
son, Milburn Beaman, Durward Borden, Mrs. 
Dixie Hammock, Mrs. Mabel Murphy, Bonita 
Wynn, Wilton Anderson, Doris Baker and Helen 
Pierce. 

The Delta Eta chapter had group picture 
taken for The Ranger annual, February 15. 

Packed with both business and fun, the March 
meeting the home Miss Reba Anderson 
proved the most interesting meeting the 
Those who will serve officers for next 
year are: Prof. Campbell, president; Mary 
East, vice-president; Pearl Marlett, secretary; 
Prof. Ward, treasurer; Annette Parker, 
historian-reporter. Miss Jean Holland, Delta Eta 
delegate the national convocation Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, gave most interesting account 
the convocation. felt that had quite 
wisely chosen our delegate. Professor Bush 
was guest speaker for the evening. 

Plans are now being made for our annual 
convocation banquet the Hotel Bell April 16. 

our next business meeting plan discuss 
the question electing new members more than 
once year, the plan which are now follow- 
ing. Since elect the members the spring 
the seniors not receive much benefit from the 
organization and juniors are unable hold office 
since they are not initiated until after officers for 
the following year are elected. Some are 
not satisfied with this arrangement. 

Kadelpian John Smith was elected editor 
The Ranger annual. John active student, 
taking part numerous organizations the 
campus—student council, Little Theater, N.S.N. 
debate club, Kappa Delta, International Re- 
lations proud him. 

December initiated Mrs. Mary Deatley 
Tonkawa, alumna, into Delta Eta 
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THETA 
Houston State 
Hu ntsville, 

DELTA THETA CHAPTER bringing suc- 
cessful conclusion its second year’s activities. 

November 13, Dr. Nolle, Dean 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College addressed 
the chapter the fall banquet Challenge 
Leadership.” this time seventeen new mem- 
bers were initiated. 

January 1938 delegates from Delta Theta 
chapter attended the Southwest regional con- 
ference Kappa Delta held Ft. Worth 
with one the largest delegations 
conference. 


Teachers College 


Texas 


Sam 


February the chapter established revolving 
loan fund $120 for the benefit students 
the future who would otherwise financially 
unable join Kappa Delta Pi. 

February 28-March Professor Mont- 
gomery, head the department Education 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, repre- 
sented the chapter the Twelfth biennial con- 
vocation Kappa Delta Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Delegates both New Jersey and 
Ft. Worth report that their association with other 
chapters and the national officers gives one 
deeper appreciation and understanding the 
national organization. 

This chapter has adopted the policy having 
its members make study problem relating 
their teaching field and presenting the 
chapter. These studies are featured the program 
regular meetings. 

April fourteen students were pledged, 
initiated the May banquet, regular feature 
sponsored Delta Theta chapter each spring. 
Dr. Singleton, president Mary Hardin Baylor 
College, Belton, Texas, will the speaker for 
the 

Dr. Shaver, President Sam Houston 
State Teachers College has accepted the chapter’s 
invitation become member, and will initi- 
ated with the other pledges. The chapter welcomes 
him. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


SINCE chapter activities were last reported, 
Delta Iota has had interesting series meet- 
ings. 

the evening December 15, prior the 
Christmas vacation, Doctor and Mrs, Hollis 
Long were home the entire chapter. 
charming home atmosphere and convivial season 
made the gathering pleasant one. The meetings 
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January 19, February and March were 
devoted largely consideration reports 
national convocation. 
excellent report the former was presented 
Miss Beverly Fanguy and the latter Doctor 
Long, faculty counselor, Miss Fanguy’s 
remarks the 


regional convention and 


regional convention evidenced 
strongly the merits such group meetings. Doctor 
Long’s review the discussions and transactions 
Convocation served most effectively awaken 
the chapter deeper consciousness the na- 
tional significance and ultimate aims Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Delta Iota chapter now looking forward 
the celebration its second anniversary. The 
occasion will marked May formal 
dinner which several guests eminent educa- 
tional affairs the State will present. Among 
them will Doctor Thomas Harris, State 
Superintendent Education, and Doctor Edwin 
Stephens, President Emeritus Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. Final details program for 
this function are now being planned. 


Kappa 
Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 


VARIED program with special meetings, 
luncheons, and teas has made this year enjoy- 
able one for the Delta Kappa chapter. 

Twelve active members and one alumnus 
this chapter attended the Regional Conference 
Ellensburg, Washington, February 19, The 
Installation Delta Omicron chapter, conducted 
Dean Walters, National Executive Counselor, 
was inspiring, were the meetings the 
Regional Conference. Several Delta Kappa mem- 
bers took part: Mary McHarness was member 
the Initiation team; William Elsner presented 
the greetings Delta Kappa chapter; and Erma 
Kintschi participated the panel discussion, lead 
Dean Walters. 

Two members were sent from this chapter 
the Convocation Atlantic City: Mary Heaton, 
delegate, and Frances Lane, alternate. recom- 
mend other chapters the practice sending two 
instead one because feel that more 
than worth while, both for the chapter 
whole and for the individauls who are sent. 

the meeting March the members who 
attended the Atlantic City Convocation enthusi- 
astically told about the Convocation. President 
Richard Hargreaves, president the college, 
who attended the Administrator’s Convention 
Atlantic City, told the Kadelpians about the ban- 
quet the Chelsea Hotel and the lecture Dr. 
John Dewey. Miss Heaton and Miss Lane pres- 


CHAPTER 


ented the chapter copy the “History 
Kappa Delta Pi, autographed Dr. Hall-Quest. 

Three quarterly newletters have been sent 
all the alumni Delta Kappa chapter this year. 
These newsletters tell news active and 
alumni members, Kadelpian activities, and 
college events. 

several meetings this year faculty members 
have presented very interesting talks: Miss Viola 
Cassidy spoke “Rhythmic Dr. 
Obed Williamson gave résumé the fourth 
book the Kappa Delta Lecture Series, 
Kilpatrick’s “Education and the Social Crisis”; 
tea the Williamson home Miss Margaret 
England. 

good many Delta Kappa members attended 
the Kappa Delta luncheon Spokane during 
the week Inland Empire Teachers’ meetings. 
There was also Kappa Delta table the 
Cheney luncheon Spokane April 

Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest lecture here 
during the first week the summer session. 
will the first visit Executive Counselor 
since the Installation Dean Walters 1936. 


Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, District Columbia 


THE past academic year the activities 
Delta Lambda chapter have been numerous and 
varied, The most important single feature our 
program centered around Educational Con- 
ference Wilson Teachers College. Supervisory 
officers the city school system, Kappa Delta 
alumni, and students participated the program 
which dealt with problems prevailing both the 
primary and secondary fields education, particu- 
larly they were evidence our city. Such 
topics as, “When should teachers continue their 
professional training?” supervisory 
officers look for classroom teaching?” 
provoked much discussion. view the rather 
large audience, which numbered over per- 
sons, and the evident interest the project the 
chapter has decided continue the Conference 
next year. tentative topic “Remedial Read- 
Among our professional meetings have 
been fortunate having our guests prominent 
educators active our city who addressed 
such topics Rules and Regulations the 
Board Education,” “Vocational Education 
Washington,” 

order increase the knowledge the 
student body regard the ideals and standards 


LETTERS 


entertained the faculty and all honor students 
the college. 

the College Awards Convocation June 
our program will rounded out with the pres- 
entation Kappa Delta fifty dollar ($50) 
scholarship the junior who has attained the 
highest scholastic record for three years. 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta had 
its guest speaker the January meeting Mr. 
Jones, principal the high school Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Jones spoke “Problems 
the Beginning Teacher.” After his talk the 
speaker answered questions raised his audience 
which consisted Kappa Delta members, 
prospective student teachers and any who are in- 
terested teaching. Mr. Jones gave many practi- 
cal suggestions discipline problems, extracur- 
ricular activities and applications for positions. 

The junior members the organization led 
panel discussion “The Traditional School vs. 
The Progressive School.” The senior members took 
part the discussion and raised many problem 
questions, Comparisons were drawn between the 
two schools thought. 

David Henderson and our Counselor Dr. Joseph 
Dewey, attended the national convention At- 
lantic City. Mr. Henderson will report the 
proceedings the convention the April meet- 
ing. 

Miss Ada Peabody, one the instructors the 
Westminster Conservatory Music, gave 
lustrated lecture “Music Aid Educa- 
tion” the March meeting. Miss Peabody 
showed how music may used teaching other 
subjects and the various interpretations which can 
placed musical selections. 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


CHAPTER the fourth chapter 
was installed January 22, 1938, Dean 
McCracken. The thirteen charter members are: 
Eunice Anderson, Hugh Barker, Alice Christian- 
sen, Thomas Cox, Mabel Engen, William Gren- 
zow, Gladys Hellerud, Richard Lee, Francis 
Richardson, Vinetta Spenser, Don Upson, Vir- 
gene Vindedahl, and Professor Daggett. 

The following officers were elected: Thomas 
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Cox, president ; Don Upson, vice-president ; Alice 
Christiansen, historian-reporter; Mabel Engen, 
secretary; Richard Lee, treasurer; Mr. Daggett, 
counselor. 

Delta chapter was represented the Bien- 
nial Convocation Atlantic City not only its 
delegate, Mabel Engen, but also Eunice And- 
erson, Thomas Cox, Don Upson, and Dag- 
gett. Traveling Mr. car, they left 
Whitewater Friday, February 25, and returned 
Sunday, March Many interesting places were 
visited the trip, including Gettysburg, Valley 
Forge, Washington, Mt. Vernon, Arlington, and 
Annapolis. total distance 2500 miles was 
covered. 

The chapter happy have honorary 
member Mr. Yoder, president the col- 
lege. The following are initiated mem- 
bers April 19, 1938: Odessa Richards, Ger- 
trude Zirbes, Lloyd Liedtke, Baron Barker, and 
Robert Baker. 

Plans are being made for the coming year and 
hope make both active and educational 
for the chapter. 


OMICRON 
Central Washington College Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


CENTRAL Washington College Education 
located Ellensburg, Washington, was host 
the Northwest Regional Conference Kappa 
Delta which convened February 19. that 
time the Ellensburg chapter, Delta Omicron, was 
installed. Dean Walters, national executive 
counselor, came from the University Denver 
present the conference and officiate 
the installation. Ten students the campus and 
twenty-eight alumni were initiated into Delta 
Omicron. 

Delegates for the conference represented chap- 
ters located Oregon State College Corvallis, 
University Idaho Moscow, and Eastern 
Washington College Education 

The installation Delta Omicron the one 
hundred eleventh chapter Kappa Delta 
culminated three years planning the part 
Miss Mary Simpson, our counselor, Miss 
Amanda Hebeler, director the training school, 
and Dr. McConnell, our college president, 
who were already members the organization. 

Delta Omicron’s newly elected president, Doro- 
thy Ridley, together with Lois Jean Olesen, repre- 


sented the chapter the national convention held 
Atlantic City. The reports which they have 
given have aided the members acquiring 
better understanding Kappa Delta Pi. 


State Teachers College 
Newark New Jersey 


THE Delta Rho chapter Kappa Delta 
was installed February 19, 1938. The chapter 
composed former members the Kendall 
Society, honorary professional society the 
State Teachers College Newark, New Jersey. 
The Kendall Society was named for Calvin Ken- 
dall, first Commissioner Education New 
Jersey. the installation, conducted Dr. 
Florence Stratemeyer, first vice-president Kappa 
Delta Pi, the Kendall Society became the Delta 
Rho chapter Kappa Delta 

banquet was given for members and guests 
immediately after the installation. Dr. William 
Bagley, Laureate Counselor Kappa Delta 
Pi, made the address, The installation and banquet 
were held the Essex House Newark. 

April 1938, President and Mrs. Town- 
sent were hosts the chapter supper meeting 
their home. Dr. Townsend counselor the 
Delta Rho chapter. Harry Shoemaker read 
from the poems Robert Frost, after which 
plans were discussed for creating Kendall col- 
lection fine books for the use members 
Delta Rho and students the college. 


ALUMNI 
Florida 


THE Jacksonville Alumni Chapter 
three meetings this year. the first meeting Mrs. 
Grace Adams Stevens spoke “Intimate Glimpses 
Progressive Education Work,” telling her 
experiences Lincoln School. Our counselor, Dr. 
Ballard Simmons, from the 
Florida, also spoke. Mr. Frank Doggett spoke 
the second meeting, using for his subject “The 
Beginnings American Literature Duval 
County.” the third meeting, Mrs. Leonie Sea- 
brook Eccles spoke “Glimpses the Orient,” 
telling her recent travels India, China, and 
Japan. The fourth and last meeting will held 
May, which time our new members will 
initiated, and officers will elected and installed. 
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The College President 
McConaucuy 


The Dilemma American Education 
Joun 
Spiritual Aspects Education 
From the High Chair the Underworld 
Joun 
Four Small Nations Europe 
Hitler and the German Soul 
The Place American Literature 
the High School Curriculum 
James 
Santayana Democracy 
Less Well-Known Episodes the 
Life Horace Mann 
The Reich Council Research 
Book Reviews and Reviews Current Periodical Literature 
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KAPPA DELTA PUBLICATIONS 


THE LECTURE SERIES 


The Sources Science Education John Dewey 
Learn Perish Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

The Excitement Teaching William Lyon Phelps 
Education and the Social Crisis William Heard Kilpatrick 
The Pursuit Knowledge Stephen Leacock 


PUBLISHED LIVERIGHT, 386 4TH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Internationalism and Disarmament Mary Woolley 
The Mystery the Mind’s Desire John Finley 

Century the Universal School Bagley 
Experience and Education John Dewey 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


Studies the Measurement William Lance- 
lot, Arvil Barr, Theodore Torgerson, Carl Johnson, 
Virgil Lyon, Anthony Walvoord, and Gilbert Lee Betts 
Education and Social Dividends Will 

Education and the Social Howard Langford 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Delta Pi: Alfred Hall-Quest 
THE MACMILLAN FIFTH NEW YORK CITY 
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